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CHAPTER I 

THE shining yellow hobbledehoy's head, and the 
fluffy whitish hoyden's head with its long flaxen 
pigtail, shone out together against a tawny pyramid of 
cedar sawdust : a mimic mountain of it standing seven 
feet high by a base of about fifteen feet. The yellow 
heads were bent together over a little column of blue 
smoke in the respective attitudes of Gabriel and Maid 
Mary in a Lippi Annunciation. But the solemnity was 
bom of breathless mischief, not awe. 

"Didn't I say it was just like incense?" he said, snort- 
ing through a frankly snub nose. 

"Yes," she sniffed. "Only it's a bit more mousey, 
don't you think?" 

He became indignant. "Well, I don't know what you 
expect 1" he retorted. "The sawdust of a cask that's 
held port-wine for fifty years and then been kicking 
about in some old City Company's cellar for goodness 
knows how long till Sexton bought it up with a job lot I 
How like a girl not to expect it to be mousey just to 
please herl" 

"It isn't," said Rosamond, "and I don't. I only 
said it had more a smell of mouse in it than Father 
le Roche's incense has : but then that is often spoilt by 
smelling of varnish, and I don't know whether I really 
like mouse or varnish best Do you?" 
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"Oh, you mean the cheap stuff they use for ferials 
and black-letter saints* days," said he in the superior 
tone of the real professional. "Not what we use at 
high festivals. Now, I'm going to swing this canister. 
You watch and tread on any sparks that drop in case 
they catch light to the sawdust." 

The boy got up and proceeded to sway to and fro 
in mid-air a coffee-canister which was suspended on 
coarse string run through two holes perforated near 
the top. The lid was also roughly perforated by holes 
burnt in the tin with a hot skewer, and from these issued 
intermittent puffs of blue smoke from the smouldering 
cedar sawdust within. 

The tall hoyden, dressed as a child in a school frock 
of blue serge, sat gazing with flushed and rapturous 
face, looking with her long legs and tossing whitish 
plait not unlike a beautiful colt, cream and fawn-col- 
oured, and freakishly irresponsible. At her side and 
flung on the floor lay a school satchel and wide sailor 
hat with the ribbon badge of some collegiate establish- 
ment. All were forgotten in the magic moment. 

The boy strutted about the floor and flung out his 
canister in rhythmic jerks with the sure wrist movement 
of one accustomed to censing as an art. He hummed 
some mediaeval church melody as he did so. 

Suddenly a face was thrust through a small window 
opening from one of the adjoining warehouse rooms: 
a cadaverous face, so long and knobby as to appear to 
be made in a series of sections, with tufts of vague 
whisker dabbed about here and there on its chief prom- 
ontories; the whole greyed over with the finest wood- 
meal which is like dun-coloured flour. The face was 
so long and the window was so small that it suggested 
a gaunt grey horse trying to peer through a cab-window. 

**Now then, young chap," said the owner of it. "You 
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knows as well as I do what Mr. . George'll say when 
he sees that there I You knows the rules of this estab- 
lishment agin matches and sparks as well as I do, and 
one of these days you'll have the whole place gutted out 
with your Popish nonsense." 

"Shut up, Youill," replied the coffee-canister thurifer, 
but slowing down in his wrist gyrations all the same. 
"Has Sexton come in yet?" 

"I ain't a-goin' to say," retorted the cadaverous one, 
adding in a stage aside, "Them as he found out of no- 
where can find him out for theirselvesJ* After which 
darkly significant sentence the grey face retired into 
gloom beyond the little window, manipulating its equine 
length with some difficulty and backing into obscurity 
again. 

^^Because you don't know," said the boy, but slowly 
depositing his now terrifically hot canister on the ground 
and lifting off the lid with a view to extinguishing the 
smoulder. As a matter of fact he had heard the second 
part of the speech, but chose to answer only the obvious 
retort. The extinction of the light proving rather a 
stubborn task, he proceeded to shake out some of the 
burning fragments on to the cement floor, being care- 
ful to keep quite clear of sawdust, and he and his com- 
panion vigorously stamped them out together, laughing 
gleefully as they did so. The cadaverous face still 
brooded over them furtively from behind the little win- 
dow, whence it had retired, muttering^ but mercifully 
inaudibly. 

"Why he took it into his dash-fool head to pick you 
up out of the gutter where you really belong and turn 
you into a Romish monk, I'm not out for to say ! But 
this I do say — as he's got his work cut out for him if 
he's going to make you a 'speckable member of shosiety. 
Which you ain't by birth, being no man! s cKM^ ^o to 
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speak, and a castaway, flung forth to the winds of 
heaven. But he always was fool-good, and daft re- 
ligious and that-like, as anyone can see by the wooden 
idols and images as he carves and hangs about the walls 
of this place so that anyone would think we was a 
Pope's shop instead of a sawdust merchant's! This 
is what comes of belonging to that Black Sheep lot 
round at the Chapel." 

He gave an equine toss in the direction of various 
carved wooden figures, of curious and odd design, hung 
loosely about the blue-washed bricking of the walls. 
They were all stiffly ecclesiastical in character, and were 
suspended at varying heights, on nails that were mostly 
rusty, over a radius of about ten or eleven feet, after 
which the sheer perpendicular of the walls gradually 
curved into the span of an arch, the ceiling being an 
unbroken continuation of the blue-washed brickwork. 
A series of these curious mountain ranges of market- 
able wood-dust billowed away into the distance, form- 
ing a fantastic landscape of their own as full of ro- 
mance as any Aladdin's cave. The effect of mystery was 
distinctly, if unconsciously, heightened by the addition 
of those roughly-hewn images of holy persons — Bene- 
dict, Faith, Dominic, Cecily, Francis — in the varying 
degrees of age-colouring that seasoned wood affects, 
hanging on the blue walls, or peering from sudden cor- 
ners in the masonry with the suggestion of shrines or 
niches. The place's lighting, which consisted prin- 
cipally of old-fashioned stable-lamps also suspended 
from nails here and there, did not belie this impression. 

The equine one went on with his task of grinding 
sawdust through a machine by slowly turning a heavy 
handle and accompanying his muscular efforts by a con- 
tinued soliloquy on the "dash" folly of one Mr. 
George for attempting to accomplish some definite ec- 
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clesiastical design In the person of the shining primrose- 
coloured urchin of the cedar chamber, who was dis- 
tinctly transgressing all rules against the use of open 
flame by striking matches and swinging a coffee-pot cen- 
ser in the absence of the master. 

For his part the primrose-coloured person knew — 
like all beings with cheek dimples and thrust-out under 
lips — ^just how far he could go and no further, and had 
now reached the self-set limit. 

He, Roger Pencraft — commonly known as Rody — 
was not ward and adopted son of Mr. George Pen- 
craft, the owner of this warehouse, for nothing; be- 
sides, he was quite well aware that the presence of the 
beautiful and unoffending hoyden at his side, also four- 
teen years old, would save him from catastrophe If 
caught. 

All the same, when at that moment a strong, decisive 
step was heard on the yard flagging outside and an 
authoritative voice called out some question to a couple 
of carmen, he whipped the box of matches into his 
pocket, and thrust away the traces of charcoal from 
the floor with his foot, with the simple exclamation: 
"Sexton!" 

The authoritative presence approached quickly, en- 
countered the equine one whom he was obliged to pass 
on his way in and who met him with some tale^bearing 
information, and still the coffee-canister, smoky and 
warm, stood forth accusingly. Where to hide it? 
There are no hiding-places in a sawdust warehouse, 
except in the mounds themselves. Dare Roger put it 
in there? He hesitated. There might be a regular 
search instituted. The thing was still warm, and if 
Youill had already told 

"Here," said Rosamond in a feverish whisper, "give 
it me. Quick!" 
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He handed it to her. Girls were often quite clever 
in those moments. Besides, they had skirts, and you 
can do such a lot with these, as he knew by his own 
experiences with scarlet cassocks. 

But it was not Rosamond's skirt that she designed 
as the haven of the canister. 

"Don't looky^ she said crossly, fumbling somewhere 
at the long straight length of her knee. 

He heard an elastic snap sharply. "It won't stick 
in your dress," he urged frenziedly. 

"Dress 1" she retorted with scorn. "Haven't I got 
a bloomer-leg? You can hide anjrthing in a bloomer- 
leg. The elastic holds it. . . . Oh, but it's rather warm. 
S-s-s-hl" 

She uttered this last injunction as a tall figure entered 
the cedar-chamber and- approached them with a face 
of enquiry tinged with some accusation. They both 
quailed before it. George Pencraft's eyes in such cir- 
cumstances were as hard to meet as nude conscience at 
death-toll. The sawdust merchant was what would 
be carelessly called a plaim man, with a swarthy- 
skinned, ruggedly-cut face, thickish in feature, and not 
unlike his own rudimentary carving in a certain heavy 
squareness of line. The face was innocent of beard or 
whisker, and beyond a suggestion of force would have 
been undistinguished except for a curiously compelling 
luminosity of gaze, a look compact of piercing discern- 
ment and enfolding charity to which one is obliged to 
give the unaccustomed epithet of holiness. This habit- 
ual facial expression irradiated his whole personality 
like a visible mellow light, and was unnameably mag- 
netic even to those who disapproved of and disliked 
him : of whom there were several. He had the advan- 
tage of good height and the rather stooping spareness 
of figure which is usually associated with the cloistered 
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life, and in his case Irresistibly suggested that he wore a 
cassock or habit when as a matter of fact he was attired 
in a longish overcoat of very dark hair-cloth, having 
just returned from a round of business orders which 
brought him into direct contact with fish-salesmen, doll- 
makers, shell-makers, publicans, and Russian fur-work- 
ers, amongst other prosaic adventures. But the air of 
ecclesiasticism was evident even in his walk, which was 
deliberate and paced in fashion as though he habitually 
moved in processions: also his manner of speaking, 
which was deeply mellow but just a little nasal in cer- 
tain tones. The fact that he had been for eighteen 
years Altar Sacristan of his local church with the whole 
passion of his being, and for twenty years a dealer in 
sawdust with only the consent of his reason and com- 
mon sense, accounted for these ingrown traits of man- 
ner. He could not shake off the habits of the temple 
even in a railway arch given over to money-getting. 
At this moment his low-browed, penetrating grey eyes 
were on the boy. 

"What is this, Rody," he said, "that Youill tells me? 
What have you been doing here with a lighted stove? 
You know my orders about such'things." 

The piercing eyes were seeking about the floor- 
shadows for evidences of guilt. Rosamond jerked her 
leg, against which the canister was getting unpleasantly 
hot. 

"Stove?" said Rody scornfully (also with secret joy 
at the loophole this gave him) . "Old Youill's an ass. 
Sexton darling 1 Stove? Have I got a stove here?" 

"/ have," whispered Rosamond behind him. "It's 
horridly warm." 

"He isn't, anyhow," he muttered, adding out loud, 
"What does the old silly mean by a stove. Sexton?" 

"I can see nothing like one here, certainly," replied 
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George Pencraft. "But" — his steady gaze moved to 
the tall schoolgirl whom he now noticed clearly for the 
first time — "the fact that Rosamond Way is here is an 
assurance that there has been nothing wrong. Her 
presence is enough. There has been no playing with 
anything of a burning nature, has there, Rosamond?'* 

"N-n-n-o," said Rosamond, shifting her feet quickly, 
her cheeks like the carnation, her long white eyelashes 
resting, fluttering, on the glow of them. "It isn't 
play^^ she said to herself, and so justified her equivoca- 
tion with casuistry. "It's martyrdom, really." 

"Then I take that assurance," said George Pen- 
craft, adding, "I'm glad to see you here, Rosamond 
Way, because I want to ask you to do something for 
me. You know I do a certain amount of wood-carving 
in my odd times? — figures of holy persons, saints, and 
so on. You have no doubt seen them on the walls 
here, as well as one or two in the church. Well, I want 
you to sit for me for one." 

"Sit for you, Mr. Pencraft?" 

"Yes. Let me copy your face. It won't take long. 
... I want you to be St. Agnes." 

The tin canister gave such a jerk against Rosamond's 
leg in response to her own jump that it clattered with a 
little hollow ringing sound against her metal suspender 
clip. 

"Ctfv^/" whispered Roger aptatedly. 

"You know her history?" went on Mr. Pencraft. 
"She was the first Christian virgin martyr " 

"Was she burnt?" said poor Rosamond. 

"No, she wasn't, and I'm surprised that you shouldn't 
know better than thatl" said George Pencraft, but half 
indulgent in his reproach. "You who belong to the 
Guild of St. Agnes I Why, I believe I've seen you car- 
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rying the banner in the afternoon procession with a veil 
over your head." 

"Yes, Mr. Pencraft" — Rosamond shifted a leg 
again — "you have. And now, please, I think Fd bet- 
ter go. Tea will be ready at home — getting cold." 

"But you haven't said if you will be St. Agnes?" 

"Oh yes, yes. Anything. If Til do. I don't feel 
a bit like her, Mr. Pencraft. Indeed I don't." 

"Now, Joan of Arc," began Rody, "was a saint who 

was burnt " But Rosamond's coltishness suddenly 

evinced itself in a hard kick from her back heel that 
caught his foot and silenced him. 

"Well, then, will you look in for half an hour on 
your way from school next Tuesday?" said Mr. Pen- 
craft, making a note of it in his memorandum-book. 
"Rody will meet you here. And, by the bye, bring the 
veil you wear in church. I must go now. It is the 
Vigil of Candlemas and we have our big procession to- 
night. There's a lot for me to see to ; and you, Rody 
—remember you're due for thurifer." 

He turned to go, and Rosamond made a dive with 
her head past his tall figure, and with a muttered 
"Good evening" was through the door out past the 
equine Youill, and off out into the cobbled yard, and 
from thence to the street before even Rody could 
catch her up. Herein the length of her limbs was 
demonstrated with effect. Twisting down a side turn- 
ing that ran aft a coal-oflice abutting on to the rail- 
way, she stooped down in the February dusk and 
rapidly extracted the tin canister, still smoking, from its 
hiding-place in her cloth knicker, and flung it far from 
her into a patch of shabby cabbages. Rody came 
panting up just as she did so. 

"St. Agne3 indeed 1" she stormed. "More like one 
of the roasted ones, and then not a saintish otvt\ Ot&^ 
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I can't tell him. It's your doing, you tiresome, hate- 
ful thing. St. Agnes indeed 1 And I've told a lie and 
I'm burnt black I" 

"I'm awfully sorry, Rosamond — honour bright." 

**I shall have to bring it into my next confession," 
said poor Rosamond, nearly crying; "though there's 
nothing in any of my books of preparation that says 
anything about putting hot cofiee-canisters in your 
bloomer-leg, and so hotv 1 shall explain it to the priest 
I don't know I It hasn't got a church name of its 
own!" 

Rody had to admit that there was no known theo- 
logical tabulation of this particular fault, but while he 
stood pensively considering the possibilities he sud- 
denly had an idea. 

"But you did it for me I" he said joyfully. "So it 
isn't wrong. Don't you see? You shielded somebody 
else, so the priest won't be cross." 

Rosamond's eyes blazed like electric fire. "I didn't F' 
she said. "You 1 I did it because I didn't want Mr. 
Pencraft to think badly of me. You 1 Why, I care 
dreadfully what Mr. Pencraft thinks, though I've 
hardly ever spoken to him before. You indeed 1 It 
was me I was worrying about from beginning to end — 
me, and how I looked to Mr. Pencraft, and how he 
would hate me if he knew. You indeed 1" With 
which parting shot, terrifically hard-hitting because 
terrifically true, she took a foal-like leap forward into 
the lamp-lighted dusk, and was gone with a gleam of a 
flying blonde plait. 

This time Roger did not follow her. He reflected 
that there are aspects of the feminine mood that are 
best left alone. Besides, his pride was hurt. After the 
girl had asked to come and see the cedar sawdust, and 
had wanted to smell it burning, and had got him to do 
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it, and risked his peace of mind, she now turned round 
on him like this and said she only cared for Sexton's 
good opinion, and gave him to understand that he was 
nobody. There were moments, he reflected, when the 
story of Adam and Eve in the garden seemed dread- 
fully true to life. He had heard that there were 
Higher Critics, even inside the fold of the Church, 
who cast doubts upon its literal interpretation. He 
was not one. Not after seeing how a girl like Rosa- 
mond could behave in an emergency. So he thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets and pursed up his mouth 
to a whistle, and sauntered back, but past the sawdust 
warehouse, because it was a moment when he wanted 
above all things in heaven and earth to feel very grown- 
up indeed. If he went in there again he might see 
Youill, and Youill made him feel incredibly young and 
naughty, besides, in some hazy, unwritten sort of way, 
an impostor. So he went on, past a row of smallish 
shops, tiU he came to one which was one half of It a 
sweet-shop and the other half a tobacconist's, but the 
sweet-shop side also sold floral stationery and fancy 
purses and dyed grasses for vases, and the tobacco- 
nist's side dealt likewise in small leather goods of a 
rather cheap nature and comic post-cards, and patriotic 
badges. Here he sauntered coolly to the last-men- 
tioned counter and ordered a box of cigarettes in as 
laconic a voice as he could honestly muster. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it sounded strained, but the man with a hat 
on at the back of his head behind the counter had met 
this phenomenon before, and vended him the cigarettes 
without remark. There was a brass effigy of Punch 
on the counter, with a brass pipe in its mouth, from 
which issued real flame, the Punch being a "lighter," 
and, strictly speaking, a gas-jet. Roger lighted one 
of die cigarettes at this image, with the most casual 
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ease, and then swaggered out o£ the shop and along the 
street, quite aware that Sexton would have been furious 
had he known, and that he was also outraging the 
badge of the Vintner's Company School which deco- 
rated his cap. But he was avenging himself upon 
Rosamond by all these tokens, and it made him feel 
stern and independent. His sense of dignity, too, was 
helped in restoration by the impression of the widely- 
built, spacious streets of Islington, along which he went 
in the pleasant new February dusk, with their whitish- 
grey pavement-flagging and the long solemn rows of 
Regency houses with handsome panelled front doors 
and generous fan-lights over them. The solemn sense 
of permanent English home propriety, unshaken by a 
hundred or so years, that these houses gave out, the 
suggestion of solid comfort within, and of solid old- 
world City respectability without, somehow soothed 
him and helped him to forget Youill's senile mutter- 
ings: also the perfidy of Rosamond. His steps took 
him up these airy and windy ways towards Kentish 
Town where the Pencrafts' home — ^just such a Re- 
gency house itself — lay, and at each branching road 
from the main one could see the degree of rise in the 
ground by the fact that all these sloped deeply down- 
hill. London proper lay at the bottom with a soft blue 
haze over it — a far, vague valley of throbbing blue 
mystery dotted all over with little yellow lights. 

The latter made him think of candles, and this re- 
minded him again of the fact that to-night was the 
Vigil of Candlemas (the Feast of the Purification) , and 
he, being head acolyte at St. Titqs's, would have a fairly 
busy evening. Then a thrill of really stern triumph 
went through him as he remembered that in the Candle- 
mas procession, in which Rosamond, being a member of 
the Guild of St. Agnes, would have to walk, he would 
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be wearing one of the new amice collars of blue bro- 
cade which all the altar-boys were to don for the Lady 
Feasts, and which were to be in first use to-night. If 
that did not make Rosamond feel that she had been 
horrid, he didn't know what would. He threw away 
the cigarette end and hurried home. There would be 
only time for tea and some home "prep." and then 
Church. When the magic hour came and the blue 
collar — it was a sort of exquisite powder blue — com- 
pleted the gilded glory of his white linen alb, and held 
his shining primrose head as in an azure flower-vase, 
he went to a certain small side door in the vestry which 
overlooked a chantry where the Guild girls put on their 
veils. He pretended he needed the outer air to get the 
charcoal in his silver censer fully alight. This was no 
tin canister. It was the real thing, fifteenth century 
and of Antwerp make. There were all the girls, as- 
sisted by two nuns, having their white veils pinned on 
with stern disregard of alleged straying love-locks : so 
many slim figures in white with shining eyes and breath- 
less whisperings, but no one with a long, whitish flaxen 
plait. For the first time Rosamond was not amongst 
them. It was a fact — ^but why? 

When the procession started, however, he ran the 
enemy to earth. She was in the now crowded church, 
sitting with her mother in the middle seats, but nearer 
the right aisles ; and she had undone her plait and let 
down the full shower of her hair/ It was her set-off 
against his blue collar : he knew it at once. She stood 
erect by her mother, singing from a mutual hymn-book 
as though she had never in her life hidden anjrthing 
in her bloomer-leg, or told stories. Mrs. Way un- 
consciously helped to support this Pharisaical attitude 
by her very appearance. She was what Roger called 
a "netted lady" : that is to say, there was a fringe net 
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over her hair and a net veil over her face, and she 
wore yokes to her dresses of one colour covered with 
net of another. Everything about her seemed to be 
tied in and kept down and hauled as flat as possible 
by something else. She was one of those women whom 
her own sex persisted in calling young-looking because 
she was very narrow; she had a narrow figure and a 
narrow face and narrow eyes. But to Roger she was 
unspeakably old and dry, and embodied in its extreme 
form the nastiest side of Rosamond — the side that sud- 
denly put you in the wrong with its mouth the shape of 
a button. 

All this he marked as he approached the seat where 
the Ways had placed themselves, advancing on it from 
behind with the procession, and swaying his heavy cen- 
ser as he went. He could see Sexton's tall head tower- 
ing above most of the others as he led the way with the 
processional crucifix : he always chose to be crucif er on 
nights like these, regarding it as the highest honour. 
Behind Rojiy came the group of priests, then a long 
trail of people carrying lighted tapers, which bobbed 
and glimmered with an infinitely living charm with the 
varying motion of the bearers, and seemed to have a 
fantastic volition of their own. The tail-end of the 
procession was not halfway down the nave when Rody 
was nearly up at the chancel on his return aisle jour- 
ney, and he could look across the pews at their faces 
and recognise those he knew. In front the choir tapers 
shone and shimmered on that bewildering shower of 
silvery flaxen which Rosamond called her hair. The 
hymn, "All Prophets Hail Thee," from the English 
Hymnal, crooned its long sustained lines and brooding 
sweetness of refrain, "Mary the Maiden"; little blue 
puffs rose from his censer's rhythmic manipulation ; the 
manifold colours of banner and vestment changed and 
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shifted as they moved ; the crowd of people pressed on 
like an eager breath ; and the absurd monstrosity of one 
person's possessing all that vast shower of floss-silk for 
hair when she wasn't really a nice person became quite 
unbearable. And exactly as Rody Pencraft came into 
line with the annoyance an odd thing happened, a 
thing unknown in his impeccable temple annals— he 
ceased to swing his censer to and fro, but suddenly gave 
it one deft, sharp wrist swerve from right to left and 
brought the hot, smoking, heavy silver vessel with a 
thump against Rosamond's leg — ^the leg that had got 
burnt in hiding the tin canister I 

When he had stopped biting his lips hard not to 
laugh and screwing up his eyes to keep them from 
twinkling, he found himself up at the high altar, and 
the row pf great gold candlesticks, said to belong to 
God, R eaming accusingly down upon him, and Sexton's 
unconscious face shining rapt in the altar lights. 

Who had sacrilegiously swung that censer? Not 
Rody Pencraft of Kentish Town. Of that he was 
quite sure. But someone daring and desperate, and 
mischievous, and ruthless, living far down in himself, 
and who sometimes cropped up quite suddenly and got 
him into trouble. He would laugh himself at this 
person's exploits. To-night he merely wondered 
whether Rosamond would tell her tightly-netted mother. 
He decided that, with all her faults, she had more sense 
than that. You don't inform buttoned and boned and 
upholstered relations of your smaller and more vivid 
adventures, simply because they would never under- 
stand, and think that fact made them out to be moral. 
As for Sexton, you did not tell him because you adored 
his good opinion and must keep it at any cost. And 
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though the risks had often been hazardous, one still 
retained one's character with him as the perfect Temple 
boy, playing the young Samuel to his Eli. Who was 
that other self in him, and where did it come from ? 



k 



CHAPTER II 

BUNCH of violets, young sir. Only a penny." 
"Give me one — ^there, take twopence for it." 

"Gawd love yerl" 

"Goes without saying — why not?" 

Rody took the bunch of violets and fixed it in his 
buttonhole as he made the lightly indisputable state- 
ment. They were the first violets he had seen that 
spring, and they caught and held him prisoner the 
minute his eye lighted on them in the kerbstone basket 
in the windy morning sunshine. Violets always called 
to something in him that might have died a natural 
death long ago but for one or two such vague channels 
of reminiscence, like certain lights, and noises, and 
scents. They also rather uneasily answered the sense 
of annoyed questioning aroused in him by such remarks 
as that cryptic one of Youill's : "Those as he found out 
of nowhere can find him out for theirselves." "Those 
as he found out of nowhere." That was himself. He 
had heard that dark fact hinted before, only very 
vaguely. Rather, one might say, he was aware of it 
as an attitude of mind of those incomprehensible beings, 
real grown-ups. What is "nowhere" as a birthplace? 
Because, he said, he could remember it. He could re- 
member flitting, shadowy scenes and hurried, vagrant 
incidents, in which strange figures moved many, many 
long years ago, before ever he came to the Pencrafts' 
house in Kentish Town ; but he could always remember 
them more clearly when he smelt violets. That was 

23 
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because the principal figure in those scenes always wore 
violets, or at least always had them somewhere about 
her, or had a mauve dress, or smelt of Russian violet 
scent. She was a very vivid memory, purely as a pic- 
ture, not at all as an emotion. Her eyes were very 
blue and very deep, and almost palpitated with colour 
and challenge, and she often had on long blue earrings. 
She played with you, and laughed in a very high voice, 
and sometimes sang and gave you lovely sweets in 
fancy boxes, but her way with you was roughly capri- 
cious and sometimes coldly critical. Sometimes she 
went away for whole long strings of days and nights 
together, very beautifully dressed, without even saying 
good-bye. AH her friends were gentlemen. Rody 
hardly ever remembered any ladies in those funny dis- 
connected scenes. Let's see, how long ago was it? 
Now he was nearly fifteen. He must have been about 
five or six when the violet scenes were suddenly 
whisked off, like the end of a "reel" of pictures on a 
cinema, and he found himself in the large, cool order- 
liness of the Regency house with George Pencraft and 
Susan his sister, a bachelor and spinster who had be- 
come, somehow, without question, in loco parentis to 
him. That was all he knew or could know. No one 
ever spoke to him about himself, and as he grew older 
he became increasingly shy about making the neces- 
sary enquiries. He felt also increasingly aware that 
there was something about the matter which grown- 
ups would mysteriously regard as rather wrong to talk 
about. Youill's hints, and the tone in which they were 
uttered, confirmed this impression. So he bought 
violets to see if he could not remember more clearly 
by the process of sniffing them hard. Yes, there it all 
was : he had not forgotten. Why, the very sun on that 
striped blind in the window of a house he was passing 
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— a stucco house painted French grey — ^brought back 
the scenes to his mind. There used to be gay striped 
blinds to just such a house as that in the bygone vision ; 
a house decorated like a bird-cage, French grey ^ with 
ornate balconies ^'picked out/' as the painters say, in 
blue and white and gilt. It was only seen in the sum- 
mer sunshine, and it looked straight out on to some 
water that had lots and lots of tiny waves on it. Was 
it the sea or only a very broad river? He could not be 
sure. There were white sails on the water: yachts, 
he now supposed they were. They used to all go out 
on to it in boats. She went, very gaily dressed in helio- 
trope and white muslin, and gentlemen with her. He 
went too, often, and they used to tease him and give him 
fruit and chocolates; they also taught him to whistle, 
and pretended to tip him over the side of the boat and 
drown him. She never fussed over him or bothered 
about him at all on these occasions. She talked and 
laughed with the gentlemen all the time, and looked 
about quickly with her palpitating blue eyes, shining 
like two hard stars out of her rather daintily square, 
rather exquisitely haggard face. One of the gentlemen 
used to call him "Sir Roger de Coverley" because his 
name was Roger. He had since found out from 
Church Guild Socials that it was a dance, rather a 
dull one that hadn't a proper finish to it. He was 
rather disappointed. He had imagined it was a fine 
man in armour on horseback, like St. George on the 
pennies. Those days were all brilliant, hot sunshine 
and striped awnings and white boats on dancing water, 
and brass bands playing luxurious waltz tunes, and 
sparkling glasses full of pretty wine that fizzed with 
gold specks in it, and plates of velvety grapes, and 
people singing, and pretty ladies in pretty dresses, and 
gentlemen who gave you gold money, and tht %cttvt. o£ 
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violets and tuberoses. The train of sparkling impres- 
sions came dancing across his inner vision this fine 
spring morning, conveying nothing except a sense of 
bygone enchantment, of ahnost feverish charm. Then 
the summer scenes would be suddenly shut off, and there 
would be long periods spent in grey depression with 
total strangers, when she and her violets and her gentle- 
men totally disappeared from his existence. Often the 
strangers were old and cross, and lived mainly in lodg- 
ing-house kitchens or area parlours; they were always 
testy and grudging, and used to leave him to play by 
himself on the floor and talk to their friends about him, 
or at least looking at him, and telling them long, long 
angry stories that made the friends say *'Hih!" and 
"Hum 1" and '^A-h-h-h-h !" Oh, those long significant 
"A-h-h-h-h's !" How well he remembered them even 
now I Then the food got scantier, and his clothes got 
more and more holes in them, and he used to get 
slapped much more often because they did, and bathed 
less and less, and shaken more often by the arm for 
doing nothing that he could see. And then he got ill 
and lost his clear vision of things, and the world's 
doors shut up altogether, and he was in total darkness. 
. . . When he came out of it again he found him- 
self in a cab with Sexton on a long, long jolting journey 
that eventually brought him to Kentish Town. From 
that hour he seemed to remember a quite new era of 
peace, and very clean streets and steady lights. He had 
a cool, airy bedroom all to himself, with two pictures 
framed in rosewood, one on each side of the bed; one 
of the Light of the World and the other the Good Shep- 
herd. There was a clean white wall-paper with small 
rosebuds on it, and there was mahogany furniture. A 
very friendly servant called Liz used to come tramping 
up from some far-down regions below the earth called 
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the kitchen and help him to undress. She told him 
things. She told him that Mr. Pencraft was a very 
good gentleman and the sacristan of the church. When 
he asked what that was she said it was a kind of sexton 
without the gravedigging or the wages, and it meant 
that you carried a big gold cross and lighted big candles 
as tall as Rody, candles that belonged to God. So 
from that moment Rody always called him Sexton, a 
name which quaintly caricatured his sober bearing. 
Miss Pencraft, the mistress of the house, was a tall, 
dark lady, a handsome edition of her brother, yet with- 
out his curious charm of expression. She had dark 
hair plainly brushed from a wide, high brow, and an 
aloof austerity of manner which, however, was only 
of the surface, and covered an unbounded generosity 
and justice of character. She was often addressed as 
Susannah by Mr. Pencraft, and Rody tried too, but 
failing to manage it, he called her Soona, which she 
seemed not to mind, as it was permitted. In this staid 
society he gradually found life becoming more calm and 
even and ordered than he could ever have imagined it 
in the old scramble of feverish uncertainty which made 
up his troubled days. Here life seemed to go by quiet 
clockT^rork, moved and ordered at intervals by church 
bells. Things happened to time on different days in 
the week, and with a child's love of routine he quickly 
fell into it and liked it so. After a time he began to 
feel his feet as an individual, and to realise that it was 
held important that he should do his part in the clock- 
work house, and that special things were expected of 
him. 

One day another large picture was added to the seri- 
ous collection in his bedroom. It was ''The Infant 
Samuel," and represented a dear little boy with rather 
a plump leg showing under his night-gown as he said 
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his prayers. It was framed in oak, and Sexton hung 
it on the wall himself and told him the whole story of 
the little boy, and said he — Rody — ^was going to be 
trained as a little Temple boy and serve at God's altar, 
and given up to be one of His appointed henchmen. 
Sexton had such a burning sweetness in his eyes when he 
said things like that, that your heart beat in your eager- 
ness to grow up into all the things he wanted. Besides, 
in this case the things were interesting. The church 
was down a turning nearly opposite the house, and it 
was simply full of coloured pictures, some in glass and 
some on the walls, of people who had done the most 
exciting and remarkable things, and you had all the 
stories told to you, one after the other. Then, as you 
got to understand more, you were allowed to go to 
things they called services, where they lighted candles 
in great gold candlesticks, and more beautiful red, 
and cream, and gold, and jewelled coats, and did all 
sorts of very serious and solemn things to lovely music; 
and said prayers, and carried great decorated pictures 
in needlework called banners. A kaleidoscopic series 
of impressions of sheer beauty now again took hold of 
his imagination, quite as gorgeous and even more fan- 
tastic than the days of Her for whom he had no real 
name. (He did not remember the name of "mother" 
in any connection.) 

But this beauty was more connected, more coherent, 
more full of definite meaning — sometimes of terrible 
and passionate meaning, as, for instance, the banner of 
St. Stephen, with blood on the forehead of a most beau- 
tiful young man who was stoned to death — and its ap- 
peal was to something grown-up in him of which he felt 
the due importance — ^his soul, if he had but known it. 
As time went on he was sent to school, first a prepara- 
tory one and then to the Vintners' Company School at 
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Islington. Then he was definitely taught to serve at 
the altar in the capacity of an acolyte, then gradually 
became principal acolyte, and thus fulfilled his foster- 
father's dream of being a "Temple boy." So much 
for his outward career as others saw him. He was 
placidly aware, though it did not interest him very 
much, that he was accounted "good" by the other 
people at the church, in spite of his snub nose and 
cheek dimples. That is to say, he did not come to high 
celebration with sticky, brownish hands and a fore- 
finger stained orange with tobacco-smoke; nor did he 
make sheep's eyes at the Bible-class ^rls, draw por- 
traits of famous low comedians in the office books, eat 
acid-drops audibly in the sermon, or make a lop-eared 
rabbit of his pocket-handkerchief, as some infant Sam- 
uels have been encountered doing. Indeed, his public 
behaviour had been exemplary until the Candlemas 
procession, when he had given way to the fit of mis- 
chievous exasperation already alluded to. ^ 

To-day when he arrived home — it was a Saturday — 
he found that an event of some importance was taking 
place. What Liz, the maid, described in a stage whis- 
per as "real callers" had arrived and were installed 
in Miss Pencraft's best room. It was always known as 
the "best ropm ;" Miss Pencraft used no such modern 
and false a term as "drawing-room," feeling it to be 
getting out of her position to do so. Rody was told 
that he was wanted, and so, after re-shining his glossy 
yellow head with a hair-brush dipped in water, he 
entered the room, the perfume of his violets going with 
him. The callers turned out to be Rosamond and 
Mrs. Way, an unheard-of invasion. Hitherto, the 
Ways had kept themselves somewhat socially aloof. 
Mr. Way was an architect and estate agent of some 
local importance, who was also a Colonel of Territo- 
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rials. Moreover, he lived in a modem and handsome 
villa in a "good residential'* part of Islington, not in 
one of a row of Georgian houses facing on to a high 
road with traffic going past — and there are vast and 
subtle distinctions in these matters in some neighbour- 
hoods. 

Rody bowed jerkily, with his eyes screwed up, but 
was instantly aware that Mrs. Way sat only near the 
edge of her chair, not really on it, a thing you would 
expect a woman like that to do. She was very much 
netted for the occasion, and seemed as much tied up as 
a mine-float. Her sharp, light-coloured eyes shot 
about her, quickly taking in everything in the wide 
room. She seemed, frankly, to be surprised at the 
handsome character of the old-fashioned furniture, and 
to almost openly commend it by her deprecating and 
smiling stare, as she chatted to Miss Pencraft. It was 
the kind of talk that is called chatting. The boy was 
aware of the contrast the two women made, though 
he was still young and raw enough to suppose that the 
advantage lay with Mrs. Way, who was more what 
would be called "smart" than poor Susan. She had a 
toque on her netted head which had an enormously 
high and angular decoration on it, something like an 
animal's ear, in flesh-coloured velvet and beads. He 
knew it was hideous, but he also knew that it was 
somehow fashionable, and nothing would or could 
ever make Soona Pencraft look fashionable. He felt 
vaguely ashamed of her now because she was so obvi- 
ously of no age and no class and no social division at 
all; she was, indeed, that rarest thing in the world, a 
human being who is not afraid to be her absolute 
homely self at all times and in all places. She was, 
moreover, a frank spinster who had never shown the 
faintest desire to be anything else by manner, personal 
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decoration, or conversational habit; nor had she ever 
desired to escape from the social state Into which she 
had been called at birth This made her very restful. 
Her dark hair was brushed straight off a face which 
was mildly stern, like that of an Abbess ; she had beau- 
tiful hands and an Instinctive habit of browns and 
greys In wearing apparel Inherited from a long line of 
Puritan ancestors. She sat now in her mahogany- 
furnished **best room," plainly Victorian, and quite 
unimpressed by the little airs of her visitor, because to 
her they meant absolutely nothing at alL 

Rosamond sat stiffly at her mother's side, looking 
absurdly demure In Rody's judgment, with her hair in 
a pigtail and wearing her church clothes, not her school 
frock, in which she was a much nicer person. What 
wretched mimics girls were, and, for that matter, hum- 
bugs I Why should Rosamond, who could be the life 
and soul of a stable or a sawdust warehouse, and buy 
roasted chestnuts off a stall, and romp on a see-saw over 
a barrel, now pretend she was a young lady just be- 
cause Mrs. Way had brought her here calling? For 
his part, he was not taken in. So he sat himself on a 
chair rather aloof from the company, watching It with 
that deadly Ice-cold criticism of youth, of which grown- 
ups have so little cognisance, and actually dare to de- 
spise. They were discussing the fact that Mr. Pencraft 
had asked Rosamond to sit for him. 

**I was not quite sure what was wished — er — in- 
tended," Mrs. Way was saying In her finicking voice, 
which always seemed to Rody like a concentrated sniff. 
"So I thought we would call and ask about It. What 
sort of portrait does he contemplate ? It seems a curi- 
ous request. A little odd." 

Miss Pencraft explained quietly, in her low, evenly- 
modulated voice, that her brother was In the habit of 
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carving ecclesiastical figures in wood for church deco- 
ration purposes. She had not heard of Miss Rosa- 
mond's being asked, but she believed there was some 
scheme afoot to present a carved reredos to the new 
side chapel at St. Titus's. Perhaps he required a St. 
Agnes for that? 

"Yes, he does," blurted Rody suddenly from his 
comer. "I know, because I helped him to do some of 
the designs for it." 

Mrs. Way turned and stared at him narrowly, and 
then giving the superior little contraction of her lips 
which she called a smile, turned again to Miss Pen- 
craft as though she only had spoken. 

"Oh, really? A portrait of my daughter in the 
church?" she said, evidently suddenly pleased at this 
unexpected possibility in a reredos. "I suppose one 
could hardly object to that," she added, with a faint 
purr to herself at the vision of "my daughter" thus 
publicly advertised as beautiful in such a very much 
frequented place. 

"I may be wrong," said Miss Pencraft, "but I think 
my brother said it was to represent the virgin martyrs 
with St. Agnes as the central figure." 

"Then I cannot really withhold my consent. But 
now as to the sittings : do I understand that Rosamond 
is to go to Mr. Pencraft's — er — ^place of business'* 
(Mrs. Way could not quite say "warehouse," it hardly 
sounded decent) "for these? Are there any female 
employes there? You will pardon my asking, 
but " 

"I shall be there," said Rody from his stem comer 
of observation, forgetting that he hardly answered the 
description. 

Mrs. Way turned and surveyed him again, long and 
narrowly. 
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"Is this your nephew?" she said. 

"My brother's ward. His name is Roger," said 
Miss Pencraft, rather sharply for her. 
• "No relation?" 

"An adopted son," said Miss Pencraft. A faint, 
very slow colour mounted to her clear brow. 

"Indeed?" Mrs. Way surveyed Rody as though 
he were a new piece of furniture, then said suddenly, 
"Did you ever hear what became of Marie Sales?" 

Miss Pencraft's faint colour deepened, so that her 
calm face was for the moment quite altered. But her 
voice was steady as she said, 

"Marie Sales? Why do you ask?" 

Mrs. Way gave a faint imaginary titter of apology. 

"Oh, I'm afraid I was doing that dangerous thing— 
audibly following a train of thought," she said. "This 
young gentleman is wearing violets, and there is some- 
thing about his brow and eyes — do you remember 
Marie Sales always wore violets?" 

"Yes." Miss Pencraft paused significantly, then 
said, "I did not know you were acquainted with the 
Sales. It is so long since they left the chapel — I mean 
church." 

"Oh, is it? I think it is not more than about fifteen 
or sixteen years since her father, Mr. Sales, was or- 
ganist." 

"That is a fair time," said Susan Pencraft. 

"I'm afraid not for my memory," giggled Mrs. 
Way. She was one of those most dreadful anachron- 
isms, an old-maidish woman with a giggle. "Besides, 
you will remember that he was also Warden of the 
Crafts Guild, of which my husband is an enthusiastic 
member. Also I well recollect Marie at the Choral 
Society meetings — she was singularly pretty in an odd 
sort of way — and that voice of hers — and her passion 
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for violets I Did she go on the operatic stage, or 
didn't she?" 

"Possibly she did. I really know very little about 



it." 



"But — ^pardon me — ^was it not true, at least it was 
always said, that — er — she was at one time engaged to 
your brother?" 

"Oh yes. But that was quite broken off." 

"Yes, of course." 

Mrs. Way quickly changed the subject, realising by 
Miss Pencraft's face that she was on dangerous 
ground, and not being a definitely malicious person but 
only a superior one, she had no wish to push the sub- 
ject any further. But she gave Rody another very 
searching, very long look, hardly personal: merely as 
though she were trying to recall something or someone. 
Then she changed the subject to other matters, and 
spoke about her elder daughter Angela, who had re- 
cently married very well, and described, by inference, 
some of the glories of her establishment. She was em- 
phatic in the point that Angela had a billiard-room. 
She also mentioned the quality of the stair-carpets and 
the porcelain walls in the bath-room, and the fact that 
she was on visiting terms with "the big houses" in her 
neighbourhood. She did not mean to be trying, but 
she had been born in Surbiton, and it was difficult for 
her to be human; more difficult than it would be for an 
ordinary person. Miss Pencraft duly assented and 
congratulated vaguely. She did not know Angela, ex- 
cept by sight, but she was quite willing to allow her 
to be the topic of conversation and so ward it off 
from more perilous courses. Rosamond remained 
dutifully silent and looking, with her downcast white 
lashes, exactly as though she were a suitable candidate 
for honours similar to her elder sister's when her time 
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came ; but when the visitors rose to go and they were all 
passing through the hall together, she managed to put 
her lips suddenly to Rody's ear and say, 

"I'm glad you're a female employe exactly like a 
singularly pretty person who wears violets I" 

"Don't try to be sillier than you look," replied her 
host imperturbably, adding, "How's your leg?" 

"As bad as your manners," said the lady loftily, add- 
ing, "Hobbledehoy!" 

"Hobbledehoyden 1" retorted Rody with great alac- 
rity. Then, feeling somehow conscious that abuse was 
a little out of place from a host to a guest, tried re- 
monstrance instead. "Can't make you out, Rosa- 
mond," he said. "What on earth your game is, pre- 
tending to be a company grown-up " 

"I'm notl" flashed Rosamond. There were actually 
tears on her blonde lashes. "Would anybody with 



sense 



?" 



Well, I should say not — all tied up in veils and nets 
and things, and stuck on chairs, with gold in their teeth, 
and sticky gloves smelling of kid, talking about stair- 
carpets and billiard-rooms and marriages I" 

"And eating skinny bits of bread-and-butter on 
saucer-edges and saying dull things snarlishly with only 
their bottom teeth showing 1 And the bones in their 
stays creaking, and their eyes watching and watching 
each other. And never meaning anything, but always 
just pretending. Horrid, dull things I / don't want to 
be one." 

"Well, I don't. So we're quits. Will you offer to 
make it up ?" 

"P'raps. Will you?" 

"P'raps." 

Thus, in the passion of a mutual scorn for "com- 
pany grown-ups," the feud ended. But all that eve- 
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ning, and the next day when Rosamond arrived at the 
sawdust warehouse for her sitting, Rody's mind was 
continually harping on the things he had heard slip 
from the grown-ups he so despised : trifles light as air, 
yet, connected on to his own vague memories, full of 
curious and puzzling import. Who was the Marie 
Sales who always wore violets and sang? There had 
been so much singing in that "Nowhere" of his and 
from which he had emerged at six years old on to 
Kentish Town to take up his present existence. Songs 
and singing parties and men with violins, and some- 
times big halls with palms in them, and very strong, 
dazzling lights that sent you to sleep in spite of the 
noise and the glittering people. Mrs. Way had said 
that his brow and eyes were like this Marie Sales. And 
Soona had blushed, a thing he had never seen that 
grave and composed spinster do before. Well, why? 
Soona had no need to blush about his brow and eyes. 
. • • 

Rosamond here interrupted to ask if she looked ''all 
right." Her mother had lent her (or was it her really 
artistic father?) a very beautiful piece of Shantung of 
a soft Eastern blue, like a night sky, to arrange over 
her head, and she had somehow got this fixed all by 
herself with no mirror, and was now sitting solemnly 
perched on a beer-cask (old beer-casks were part of the 
stock-in-trade, being chopped up and then ground to 
sawdust) in the character of St. Agnes. Rody thought 
it would do so long as Sexton left out the cask, which 
had a bacchanalian suggestion; and just then Mr. Pen- 
craft himself entered, greeted and surveyed his model, 
and said gravely and decisively that it would do very 
well indeed. He proceeded to make some rough and 
rapid sketches in black crayon of Rosamond's head and 
face from various points of view, as it appeared to him 
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against a background of cedar sawdust mountains. 
Once he left his place and came up and gently turned 
her head a little, very lightly pressing his finger-tips 
to her oval cheeks and altering the pose of her neck. 
The living warmth of her carnation-tinted face thrilled 
against his cold, ivory finger-tips. But she was very 
meek, and let her beautiful head be turned and moved 
about at will. Her shining grey eyes looked rever- 
entially up at Mr. Pencraft. Greatly did she desire to 
please him, though he was possibly unaware of the 
fact. She watched him softly and breathlessly. He 
sketched with care and sureness, if a little roughly; he 
was an artist in wood rather than pencil and crayon, 
and his outlines of Rosamond were executed with 
something of the rough-hewn effect of chisel-working 
and hammered woodcraft. She might not have been 
flattered at that stage if she had seen her portrait over 
his shoulder. As it was, she was blissfully and inno- 
cently flattered at so great and good a man as Mr. 
Pencraft taking this sudden interest in her face. Be- 
cause that to her he stood, and had always stood, for 
the very epitome of high sanctity. His swarthy up- 
turned face, rapt under the crucifix which he nearly 
always carried at the church, had always seemed to her 
the highest expression of that mysterious spiritual state 
called "being good." A thing much more frightening 
in a man (unless he was a clergyman, when it was his 
paid business) than in a girl. The nameless, intrinsic 
fascination of the monastic and ecclesiastical had cast 
its odd spell over Rosamond's childish imagination, and 
she vaguely connected George Pencraft with the mar- 
tyrs — St. Sebastian, St. Lawrence, Savonarola, and the 
like — and felt herself immensely honoured at being 
thus brought into closer contact with him and his church 
woodcraft work. Whenever they sang the Te Dtvam 
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she saw his face at the clause, "The noble army of 
martyrs." Now she was charmed to be allowed to see 
behind the scenes of such a man's life, and revelled in 
this place to which he had brought her — a long chain 
of mysterious caverns with low-bowed ceilings, full of 
mimic mountains of fragrant sawdust, dry, clean, and 
floury. The occasional rumble of an overhead train, 
thundering over their heads, was all that broke the 
stillness; except you counted Rody whistling a waltzy 
sort of Agnus Dei, and the horses kicking in their 
stalls, part of the arches being used as stables. 

As Mr. Pencraft drew you could see what white, 
long fingers he had, with filbert nails. How his intent 
grey eyes, through the pince-nez, which he put on for 
work, were so deep-set that you thought they were 
dark till he looked up quickly, and then you saw that 
they were steel colour, and that only the shadows about 
them made them seem dark. How he wore a "Glad- 
stone" collar with funny little turn-down corners quite 
close up under his chin, and that there was a curious 
sort of Russian icon medal hanging on to his watch- 
guard, which sometimes gleamed gold and silver, and 
sometimes, when he moved quickly, showed you the 
face of the Saviour. And how closely he resembled 
the oddly austere wooden images that hung all about 
his cave-like blue-coloured walls, things that, of his 
own handiwork, after his day's duty was done, seemed 
to be an irresistible sort of self-expression of a sub-self 
searching for some outlet, and finding it thus. To 
Rosamond it was only clear that Mr. Pencraft made 
statues like himself, in a fascinating fairy-cave that was 
not a place of business at all but an enchanted sort of 
crypt. She would, indeed, have scorned the suggestion 
that George Pencraft ever did big deals in the finer 
dusts — such as cedar and mahogany — ^with Russian 
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furriers who needed it to dry the insides of squirrel 
skins, or arsenals which required it for shell-polishing; 
and you need to be a good bargainer to deal with Rus- 
sian furriers. The idea that this mystical person was a 
remarkably clear-headed, even sharp, business man 
would have shocked her entirely, though the fact was 
patent enough to the buyers in sawdust markets, as the 
steadily flourishing state of the business could also 
testify. 

Rody was so quiet, except for whistling the Agnus 
Dei over and over again, that no one observed that he 
was very busy working at something on the colour- 
washed wall, under the light of a wall-lamp. He came 
within their range occasionally and selected one of Sex- 
ton's crayons, which lay large and round and many- 
coloured in an open box at his side. But he said noth- 
ing. And it was not until Rosamond was told that the 
sitting was over and she might get down off the cask 
that even she evinced any curiosity about his task. 
When she did so and went up to examine it, her ex- 
clamation startled Mr. Pencraft, who was putting his 
sketching properties together after the precise habit 
that was second nature to him. 

"Oh, Mr. Pencraft, do come and lookl Rody has 
drawn such a lovely lady on the wall." 

He came up at her request, and then stood gazing in 
astonishment at what he saw. Rody, whose talent was 
at any time as good as his own, had made a very care- 
ful crayon-drawing, in accurate colours, on the lime- 
washed wall, of a woman's head and figure down to the 
waist, nearly life-size in a rather old-fashioned style of 
dress. The flesh tinting had been cleverly managed, 
considering the fact that the grounding was a shade of 
blue, and the golden shade of the hair was well carried 
out. But the lady's attitude of leaning forward with 
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her chin on one hand and her eyes almost burning out 
of her rather haggardly outlined face was brilliantly 
suggested, and gave the sketch the living quality of an 
undeniable portrait. 

George Pencraft stood stock-still and gazed at it. 
His face had gone deep brick-red, then pale. 

"Isn't it lovely?" cried Rosamond, dancing round on 
light feet. 

"Who is it meant to be?" George Pencraft said very 
low In his throat. 

"That's what I want to know," said Rody. His 
eyes glittered with excitement and his breast heaved 
under his coat. 

George Pencraft met the challenge of his eyes with 
a look of long, deep enquiry. Then he turned quickly to 
Rosamond. 

"Let me see you to the tram," he said; "we promised 
that you should be home by six." 

Rosamond went willingly, only too proud to be thus 
escorted by a grown-up, real gentleman, and called out 
a gay good-bye to Rody over her shoulder. She was 
coming again for the carving sittings. George Pen- 
craft was not gone long, and when he returned, found 
the boy still in the same place, deeply intent upon sharp- 
ening a crayon. 

"Look here, old man, what does this mean? Who 
have you been drawing?" he said, taking him by the 
shoulders. 

There was a second's sulky silence, then Rody said, 
"It is someone I remember." 

"From where?" 

"From Nowhere — where I came from." 

"You tell me that " began Pencraft almost pas- 
sionately, then stopped as suddenly as he had begun 
and was silent. 
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"No, It's you must tell me things, Sexton," said 
Rody. "What is her name?" 

As there was no answer vouchsafed him, the boy 
answered himself. 

"It's Marie Sales," he said. "Now there's another 
name I want." 

"What name?" 

"Mine, sir." 

There was a long pause. Then Mr. Pencraft said, 
"Laddie, shall we have a long talk later on? In a 
year's time you are to be confirmed — when you are 
fifteen. I will tell you then." 

But the next time Rody came to the warehouse he 
found that a large bank of sawdust sacks had been 
carefully piled up against the wall where the picture 
of the woman had been, completely obliterating it from 
view — Youill said it was by Mr. George's orders, with 
all the impudent arrogance of an old employe who 
rather scorns his firm. The snort he gave when he said 
it suggested a nose-bag and oats. Rody walked away 
whistling. 



CHAPTER III 

IN the ancient days of Islington's social glory, when 
wealthy City merchants resorted there to live 
rurally and drove up every day to Threadneedle 
Street in dogcarts with their hats cocked on one side, 
the Vintners' Company had a sort of proprietary chapel 
in the place, attached to a foundation school under their 
ensign. 

It was situated in a curious old cobbled quadrangle 
off the high-road called the Bank Chepe, or Bank 
Market. Here in the merrier days of such celebrities 
as the Bailiff's Daughter a weekly market and fair was 
held, and had been held for a few odd centuries, with 
the old East India Bank buildings forming one end of 
the square. A hundred years had passed since the last 
fair had shouted its rustic wares, and eighty or more 
since the Bank premises had been removed to more 
seemly quarters; but still the old Vintners' Company 
Chapel carried on its system of teaching a slightly ma- 
terialistic theology to the gradually thinning remnant 
of the old City lordlings who attended it, snoringly, for 
old custom's sake. Bit by bit the old symbols fell away 
and were lost: first the fair, then the Bank, then the 
Company's school was removed to a more airy sit- 
uation, and new business houses arose in their stead 
whose owners objected to the title of the place, and got 
it altered by the Borough Council to Bank Square. But 
the local folk refused altogether to lose all traces of 
the past in this way, and persisted in speaking of the 
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old place as the Bank Chepe, and the Vintners* Chapel 
as the Bank Chepe Chapel. In course of a couple of 
decades, and with the inrush of a new and unlettered 
population, this name gradually and inevitably lapsed 
into Bank Sheep Chapel, and finally Black Sheep 
Chapel ; and thus remained. Then the time came when 
a more comprehensive diocesan system set enquiries 
afoot concerning this musty relic of a bygone church- 
manship, and Black Sheep Chapel became the centre 
of a hot legal struggle between the then Bishop of 
London and the Vintners' Company. The proprietary 
system, though it has its uses in allowing you to pay 
your own chaplain to teach you exactly what you want 
him to and nothing more, has decided disadvantages 
when you reach a godless decade (like the 1890's) in 
your century and don't want to be taught anything at 
all : and yet have to pay a minister to do it. So after 
some fuss and a little well-ruffled bluff, the Company 
yielded to ecclesiastical pressure and relinquished their 
rights, and the building came under diocesan rule. A 
parish was assigned it, it was formally consecrated 
(this item had been omitted in its palmy days), and 
a dedication accorded it. It was re-christened after 
the apostolic disciple St. Titus, originally at the in- 
stance of a wag on the ecclesiastical committee who 
had frivolously suggested that St. Titus would certainly 
be the patron of a Vintners' Company ; but afterwards 
because the title was deemed original and interesting 
in itself, apart from its unsanctified pun. It might then 
have emerged as a newly-christened convert had not its 
first incumbent been a Tractarian enthusiast with more 
wit and daring than sense of local propriety. But under 
his rule, so violent was the swing of the pendulum from 
a somnolent Latitudinarianism to what the neighbours 
called "sheer Popery," that there were desperate pub- 
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lie disputes amounting to local scandal, the vicar was ;^ 
hauled over the coals by ecclesiastical lawyers, the daily ^^ 
as well as the church papers teemed with discussions of .^ 
rights of the case, and from that moment the ancient -i^ 
title of Black Sheep Chapel was re-fastened on to the - 
building with a new sting in its significance. 

And from that hour it seemed that Fate in a waggish , 
humour played into the hands of the Church's detrac- ^ 
tors. For again and again local and Protestant opinion ; 
was shocked unspeakably by the "goings-on" at Black ^ 
Sheep Chapel, which really did seem to collect within " 
itself all the black sheep from other folds. Perhaps [ 
the title really attracted them? For the church be- ; 
came a sort of dumping-ground for all the more daring , 
and dangerous spirits from other and surrounding ] 
churches; it even, in time, got a reputation — artistic, 
musical, ritualistic, unconventional, and enterprising 
generally — further afield; and certain original and in- 
teresting sheep from the inner London which is called 
Society, and its corollary which is called Political Life, 
came there to browse in variously shaded flocks. All 
kinds of quaint heretics came — dabblers in Spiritual- 
ism, triflers in Christian Science, people riding on a 
social hobby, half-convinced Theosophists, semi-Unita- 
rians, journalists on vegetable diet, divorced countesses, 
American faith-healers, cranky artists, mad novelists, 
and wandering actors. There was a statesman who 
had committed suicide with a phrase — advising his fol- 
lowers to "sit on the fence," and a whilom Rector and 
Doctor of Divinity who had written treatises in per- 
sonal praise of the Kaiser William IL till pulled up by 
the Press. There was a woman of some intellectual 
distinction. Miss Joan Wrangley, whose particular axe- 
grinding was a feminine priesthood, with herself as the 
first candidate, in a mortar-board hat with turn-down 
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lace at her neck ; and a fragile-looking and delightfully 
vague Scottish peer's daughter, the Lady Mona 
Glesgie, who was convinced that we are all of us some- 
body else re-incarnated, and whose self-set business 
was to get us all re-linked up to our right prototype in 
order to carry on his or her characteristics. A weak- 
ness in this theory of evolution — or was it its real 
strength? — lay in the fact that as history only records 
great people and unfeelingly sweeps away all human 
insignificances, everyone came in for a most illustrious 
prototype as a matter of course: Napoleon, Caesar 
Augustus, Queen Hortense, Catherine the Great, Henry 
of Navarre and Cleopatra having to do duty for a 
great many quite dull and deadly modems capable of 
no personal excitement save uric acid and the rise or 
fall of stocks and shares. The evolution was at times 
felt by at least the honest to be retrogressive. 

But, whatever their inconsistencies, the Black Sheep 
had the undoubted merit of being a social centre of no 
small interest, a little democracy of the daring, a gay 
little group of those who at least had minds even if 
they did not always possess that most necessary lever 
which we call by the name of sense. And under the 
semi-satiric, wholly human and good-natured guidance 
of a shepherd known locally as Father le Roche — 
Crockford called him Martin Edward le Roche, M. A. 
Oxon, and styled him incumbent of the church of St. 
Titus, Kentish Town — ^they browsed cheerfully in very 
pleasant fields of their own choosing; making a notable 
mark in the crafts of artistry and music, and fulfilling 
a self-set task of from time to time making the Church 
(as a whole) "sit up." 

They counted it good work to perform this office 
especially for Archbishops, and looked upon all dio- 
cesans, with a few exceptions, as their natural enemies : 
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Deans and Chapters they considered as solely comic, 
and rural deans as the last things in pathos. And they 
prided themselves on the fact that they were unusually 
good church-people by this token. It is a modern defi- 
nition. 

In the very heart and centre of the lively and radiat- 
ing activities of this little ecclesiastical hive, George 
Pencraft had worked quietly for nearly twenty years, 
and had become so intrinsically a part of the Chapel 
that it was impossible to imagine it without him. A 
cloud of incense within its walls which did not surround 
that vaguely stirring vision of his rugged face was al- 
most unthinkable, and the very music seemed to carry 
a breath of his personality along its meandering Grego- 
rian staves. He and his were as ancient of institution 
as the Vintners' Chapel itself, for City merchant Pen- 
crafts had helped in the building (under George II.), 
and had worshipped in it without break ever since. 
The name of Pencraft and the Vintners' Company were 
inseparable, and it was only owing to the chance of an 
inheritance that this last and unmarried member of 
the line now dealt successfully in the wood-dust of 
casks rather than in the wine which once filled them. 
Islington, which has many old families, held none more 
ancient than this honourable stock of what had once 
been Puritan Pencrafts: now that finest of English 
products, Ca^-^-^lic High Church folk built on the Puri- 
tan rock. 

He was held in high honour by his companion black 
sheep, who gave him place not only for long service 
but for his distinction as a church craftsman (wood- 
carver) of no mean skill, whose handiwork formed 
some of the show splendours of St. Titus. And it was 
a common sight, after one of the big musical or gen- 
erally sensational (there is no other word for it) serv- 
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ices, usually held on week-night evenings, for the 
grave-faced sacristan to be seen surrounded by a little 
crowd of more or less distinguished persons who would 
not think of leaving its walls without a word with Mr. 
Pencraft. 

On just such a night, after an exceptionally brilliant 
performance of a section of the Bach Passion Music, 
he was thus standing in informal levee, his tall figure 
made conspicuous by the scarlet cassock and alb which 
he had not had time to doff. A little away from this 
group another and smaller one surrounded Miss Joan 
Wrangley, a slightly bloused-looking lady in a mortar- 
board cap with hair tossed in indeterminate wisps under 
its severe lines, and a loose and flabby neck arrange- 
ment of coffee-coloured lace. She talked very bril- 
liantly, entirely without stopping, or the use of any 
punctuation at all. Her conversation at first dazzled 
but afterward reminded one irresistibly of a clock of 
which the mainspring has snapped so that the hands go 
recklessly round and round at a fearful pace, and the 
hours and quarters strike incessantly without meaning. 
She was now haranguing a fascinated group who, hav- 
ing read about her in the papers, had come here to see 
her ( and hear her play the violin, which she did with 
very real power) , in the hope that she would say some- 
thing really dreadfully startling. 

"Just look at that brawler!" said one of two young 
feminine choir-singers on their way out from the vestry. 
"Still talking. They would have had her whipped out 
of the church for contentious and heretical tattling in 
the old days when churchwardens' staves really meant 
something practical, wouldn't they?" 

"Oh, rather, and tied her to a cart-tail to go round 
the town as a shrew and a scold," said the other, laugh- 
ing. "But these are days of sex-equality, and if she 
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has her group and addresses it, so, as you see, does Mr. 
Pencraft." 

"He's different," said the first speaker. "He has 
as much right to talk in this church as a priest has. Be- 
sides, he isn't usually speaking at all when you see him 
surrounded like that: he is only answering 'Yes' and 
*No,' while other people pester him. He's a dear, and 
a part of the place." 

"You're right. I don't believe it would go on for a 
day without him. He is the very soul pi it, as a church. 
Without him it would be a pandemonium of cranks, all 
shouting together." 

"Father le Roche miffht manage them alone, but I 
rather doubt it. He seems to me to be too good-natured 
for a crowd of esoterics like these ; he gives them too 
much head-rein. They need every bit of the discipline 
of our good Monk George to keep them in anything 
like harness. If he ordered me to put on sackcloth 
and ashes I'd do it!" 

The two girl-singers passed out together, laughing. 
The sacristan, quite unconscious of being dubbed "good 
Monk George," was attending to the remarks of two 
musicians, one a friend and the other an elderly impres- 
sario from Australia introduced by him to St. Titus for 
the first time to-night. 

"A magnificent bit of vocal work," the stranger was 
saying. "Especially your women's choir. Ripping as 
they turned out, though I must say when I saw them file 
in in blue veils and white frocks — or were they sur- 
plices? — got up like Notre Dame de Lourdes, I had a 
sensation of maUde-mer of the heart. Decked-out vocal- 
ists always frighten me. I fear falsetto and trills di- 
rectly I see false hair and frills I But you English arc 
so different — ^you always insist upon personal beauty in 
a singer, and if the poor wretch be plain, no matter if 
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she have the throat of an angel, you refuse to listen 
to her, or run her at all I You drive them to the toilet- 
table.'^ 

"Our women's choir dress is intended only for uni- 
formity, I believe," said George Pencraft. "And blue, 
being the Blessed Virgin's colour, is used quite symbol- 
ically, and has no concern with 'frills' in your sense. 
Give us that credit 1" 

**Oh, certainly. I only tell you how it struck me, a 
stranger. However, they quite surpassed all my ex- 
pectations, and Swainson here had already given them 
a good name." The Australian glanced round the now 
emptying church with its gay twinkle of half-lights, its 
stone walls and aisles, still echoing to the strains of an 
organ recessional and the feet-shuffling of groups of 
lingerers studying its side-altars and sights generally. 
"This church interested me," he said, "because I under- 
stand that the great Madame de Sales began her career 
here. Wasn't her father once your organist?'' 

George Pencraft's attentive face became suddenly 
set in a sort of grim dismay. 

"You must mean Mr. Sales," he said coldly. "Yes, 
he was organist here sixteen or seventeen years ago." 

"Oh, Sales — or de Sales — it is all the same, whether 
you pronounce it in the French or English way," said 
the Australian, impatiently imagining a correction to be 
intended. "Madame Marie de Sales always used the 
French fashion herself, obviously the best for an 
operatic star. I met her in Melbourne some years ago. 
Fascinating, charming, very delightful creature. Of 
course you knew her?" 

"I knew her, yes." 

"She is a credit to, an ornament to this church if 
it gave her a start, musically, and your ladies in blue 
and white have a gorgeous pioneer to follow." 
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"Musically, yes," said George Pencraft, with delib- 
erate dryness. 

"And what else matters, after all? Oh, the lady has 
had her peccadilloes, no doubt of it ! She was one of 
your blackest of black sheep. IVe no delusions on that 
score. She lived her own life. They all do, those very 
attractive ones. Mais, qui voulez vousf Adventure is 
the very spice of living, after all. However, she, like 
all the rest of iis, must bow to the claims of the years. 
I believe she is giving up her public career, if she has 
not already done so, and is coming back to live in Eng- 
land. Pourquoi! She is doing the most bourgeoise 
thing anyone can do except dying — ^getting married 1" 

Mr. Pencraft's answer was merely the inclination of 
his head. He was very pale. 

"You hadn't heard, perhaps?" went on the loqua- 
cious stranger. "A good match, even for a brilliant 
woman like that — Ernest Maltowers, the great ship- 
owner. Very wealthy man ; very devoted to Madame." 

George Pencraft's eyes quite suddenly became the 
steel that Rosamond had decided them to be. 

"So Maltowers' own wife is dead, is she?" he said 
swiftly, and as through his teeth; adding almost in- 
audibly, "God rest her, poor soull" 

"What, the first one? Of course she is, of course. 
Why? Did you know them, then?" 

"A little," was all the sacristan would answer, and 
by and bye diverted his informant's attention rather 
deliberately to the mechanism of an erection, used tem- 
porarily, for the conductor at these services to stand 
upon, and terminating in a lectern for the officiating 
clergyman. It was like a sort of red-baize seaside pier, 
and ran out into the ocean of the audience, with the lec- 
tern at the fo'castle. This changed the current of his 
thoughts, and by and bye he and his companion took 
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their departure, leaving the sacristan in a state of per- 
turbation amounting to distress, though they were, of 
course, quite unaware of this. 

When they had gone he remained standing in the 
nave as though rooted to the spot, his eyes fixed on the 
distant high altar, where Rody was still moving about 
busily, intent upon his sanctuary duties — extinguishing 
the wax lights and putting an embroidered cover over 
the "fair linen" cloth. He noted the boy's fair, shin- 
ing head as he bent down to replace a loose kneeler in 
the sacrarium, and the alert, soft movements of his 
scarlet and white figure as he flitted industriously about 
the dusky^ fragrant place. Nobody knew his altar 
work like Rody. He had brought him up to a point of 
perfection in that, after these ten years of quiet de- 
votion. And for what end? Already a shadow was 
looming across Rody's dedicated secluded path, the 
shadow of a woman's name. A great name, as the 
world counts such, but what was that to those who, like 
himself, knew all that lay behind the scenes of such 
greatness? Good Godl "Madame de Sales," of 
operatic fame, coming back to England I . . . Well, 
well, he must not imagine dangers and evils before they 
had arisen. He had got his own charge to keep and 
his own part to perform, and the rest he had already 
conunitted a thousand times to higher hands than his 
own. He did so now. There was the quiet little 
scrccned-off chantry where Rody had watched the Guild 
girls veiling on Candlemas night. The sacristan went 
there now and knelt down in the scented dusk, under 
the sole light of a dim blue hanging lamp, and set forth 
the full epitome of his secret alarms and anxieties be- 
fore a tribunal clearer than his own judgment, and hav- 
ing done so rose up presently in a cooler, steadier frame 
of mind. He walked back with Rody along the echo- 
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ing, flagged streets of Kentish Town, hearing the boy 
discourse on the music, of which he was intensely fond, 
and raising the interesting question whether Bach was 
as dramatic as his disciple Handel. Rody thought not, 
at least he had heard some grown-ups in the musical 
world say not, and imagined that he thought it. He 
thought that the recitative work in the "Messiah" was 
the most dramatic thing out; you couldn't beat that in 
Bach. Bach was too long-winded. 

"Heavens I" cried George Pencraft, "what is the boy 
saying? What is drama? Don't you remember the 
long-drawn-out 'See' in the Crucifixion scene of the St. 
Matthew Passionale? There is nothing like it in the 
whole history of sacred oratorio, drama, or passion 
music I Nothing. It is simply the eternal drawing 
away of the veil of flesh from human eyes to the vision 
of incarnate sacrifice." 

Rody walked on abashed. He did remember the 
"See," and he wished he had not spoken. Sometimes 
Sexton answered so violently the most stupid conven- 
tional remarks that one made only to pass the time. At 
other times he seemed absorbed and preoccupied when 
one was not oneself. He was not always to be under- 
stood.^ This had become especially noticeable since that 
day Rody had drawn the woman's face on the wall of 
the sawdust warehouse ; Sexton had a way of being lost 
in a worrying, stern dream, which the boy was quite 
sharp enough to connect with the incident in question. 
So far he had not relented from his resolve and dis- 
closed anything about Rody's own origin, and the boy 
had had to be content with a more industrious applica- 
tion of his own powerful and now rapidly growing 
imagination instead. He had taken several curious 
steps, quite secretly. He possessed a ticket of his own 
for the Local Free Library, and was also a member of 
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a bookshop lending library. He now deliberately set 
to work to borrow a kind of literature hitherto un- 
known to him, and regarded only as silly and grown- 
up. Instead of the technical handbooks on engineer- 
ing, wood-carving, stained glass, and geometry which 
had for three years replaced the stories of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Captain Marryat in his favour, he now 
set forth on a course of novel-reading with a purpose : 
the purpose being the acquiring of information likely 
to assist him in his own guesses about himself and his 
origin. With a sublime directness he managed to hit 
upon, at a very early stage, Victor Hugo's "Les Miser- 
ables" and Flaubert's "Madame Bovary" I It is true 
that he did not digest one-eighth of either, but all the 
same he gathered together much curious (and name- 
less) information by this means, knowledge which only 
served to confirm him in the fixed opinion that grown- 
ups suffer from a mysterious correlation with one an- 
other that is a sort of network of animosities, attrac- 
tions, resentments, follies and feuds; and that they 
call it love. And that it only makes everybody mis- 
erable. But that, owing to it, little children come into 
the world, some having surnames and some not. . . . 
He was one without. This far he had got and no 
further, but from this ground he hoped gradually to 
jump to some useful conclusions. He was interrupted 
now by Sexton's arm being thrust affectionately into 
his and by feeling himself being almost squeezed. 

"Darling old chap," said Sexton, "let's forget all 
about music and talk of the things of our own world. 
You haven't been down to the warehouse lately to see 
how the St. Agnes is getting on. Aren't you coming?" 

"Yes, I'll come," said Rody. "Is Rosamond better?" 
He made this enquiry because the sittings had had to be 
suspended owing to Rosamond's having contracted the 
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undignified malady of chicken-pox in the middle of the 
series, and having so lost several weeks of Mr. Pen- 
craft's time. But he now announced her to be re- 
covered — she had been away in convalescence — and was 
to resume the posing that the central figure of the rere- 
dos might be completed. 

Once back again amongst the sawdust mountains, 
Rody forgot the deeper broodings which had lately 
occupied him, and got a certain amount of fun out of 
teasing Rosamond about the babyishness of her recent 
complaint — a subject upon which she was very sensi- 
tive. 

Sexton was in high spirits. His figure of St. Agnes 
was by far the best thing he had ever done, as he him- 
self realised, and Rosamond, a little softened and 
etherealised by illness, was beamingly flattered at the 
figure she cut in oak. Early on in the sittings she had 
been asked to let down her hair, and the statue repre- 
sented her seemingly veiled in a rippling shower of it, 
behind which the actual veil — ^the symbol of maidenli- 
ness-^was barely visible. Her hands were crossed 
upon her breast and she was gazing forward and out- 
ward, half-smiling expectantly, with just the look she 
had when she said, "Yes, Mr. Pencraft," "No, Mr. 
Pencraft," her breast aglow with the honour of it all. 
It was a lovely representation of exquisite maidenhood, 
in which Pencraft had surpassed himself and all his 
former idealisations. ^ 

"It's jolly fine," said Rody, his eyes shining as he 
gazed from the portrait to the original. "It's too good 
for a church." 

"Too good for a church?" Sexton repeated the 
words in surprise. 

"Well, I mean they won't see it when they're pray- 
ing. People only see what they're thinking about them- 
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selves in church, not what's really there. If they 
stopped to think how beautifully you had done Rosa- 
mond^s hair, that would be taking God's name in vain, 
wouldn't it?" 

"Yes, if a service was going on. But they can come 
and look at this afterwards, as they often do. Nothing 
is *too good' for a church." 

"But it might make you too much want to kiss it for 
a church," said Rody simply. Then blushed violently 
all over his face and neck and ears. 

Rosamond gazed at him. "Why, how silly 1" she 
said blandly. "Who wants to kiss a wooden doll?" 

"Don't talk nonsense, children," said Mr. Pencraft, 
but he too bent over his box of tools, and it seemed 
that his face was a deeper colour than usual. 

Rosamond, perched on a high mound of sawdust 
sacks, with her flowing flaxen locks framing her face 
under the blue veil and her hands still crossed on her 
breast, smiled gently at them both. What funny 
notions men-things had amongst themselves 1 

"I won't have my statue called a 'wooden doll,' " 
Sexton went on rallyingly. "It is an image of a *holy 
mayde,' and must be treated with proper reverence, 
and so I warn you, you young wretches. Agnes is my 
favourite girl-saint." He talked away, as he worked, 
on some of the legends connected with her history. 

They chattered on happily, and when the sitting was 
over it became Rody's duty to see Rosamond home 
through the streets, now light at evening time, by the 
advance of spring. The girl seemed a little gently 
dreamy after her illness, and her mind seemed to run 
on the delicate fantasies and age-old Italian legends 
which group themselves round the name of Agnes, 
about which Mr. Pencraft had been speaking. Par- 
ticularly had the lovely story of the reason why the 
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almond-blossom blushed pink fastened itself upon her 
imagination. 

^'So it became a pink flower because it sympathised 
with her blushing," she said. "I wonder if it's true that 
it used to be white? What do you think?" 

"I had some white almond-blossom given to me 
once," he said. "So it didn't all of it learn to blush for 
her, evidently. Some stayed rather bold ! But Sexton 
was always very keen on her." 

"Yes, he seemed so." Rosamond paused, and then 
said in a different and more earnest tone, "Rody, you'll 
never, never tell him, will you?" 

"Tell him what?" ^ 

"About the tin canister in my bloomers?" 

Rody's face was very stem set and his voice gruff 
as he replied, "No, I won't." 

"Well, don't be cross." 

"I'm not cross. But" — he paused and grew even 
gruffer — "I don't think — ^well, you know, Rosamond, 
you oughtn't to talk of those things. You're too old." 

"What things?" She was all shrill, silver wonder 
and big eyes. 

"Legs, and so on." 

"You're too old, I say." 

"Why, you're as bad as mother when I waved my 
hair-brush out of the bedroom window to Eddy Scho- 
fields! Too old? How can I suddenly have grown 
old ? I haven't I It's horrid of you to say so." 

He walked along in silence for a few minutes and 
then said sententiously, 

"If you knew the world as a fellow does — ^but there 
— I don't want you to read French novels. Better stay 
as you are." 

Rosamond was nearly weeping. "I'm sure I don't 
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want to read silly French stories," she said. "St. 
Agnes didn^t, I'll be bound, and I want to be as much 
like her as I can to please Mr. Pencraft." 

"Then don't talk about wearing serge trousers," said 
Rody, coming round to his earlier advice. And from 
that moment the subject was closed between them, and 
the hatchet buried, and they were constantly together 
in the strange capacity of chums merging into little 
sweethearts. But over Rody's high spirits was gradu- 
ally stealing the heavy shadow of sex responsibility, 
and the enigma of the universe which we call free-will. 
From many causes, and assisted by one Flaubert. So 
that one day Mr. Pencraft said to his sister, "The boy 
has grown so devout and serious-minded of late, I think 
he might be confirmed this year after all." 

And with his confirmation his own word was pledged 
to tell the boy the truth about himself and his origin. 
It was a hard task, but it was his duty to do it, and 
it was not in a Pencraft to shrink from duty, however 
difficult. Indeed, the difficulty would constitute a rea- 
son for performing it, and even give it a sort of brack- 
ish zest attractive to those who have acquired the taste. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WHEN a letter as large as a parcel comes ad- 
dressed to you in splashing violet ink, with big 
mauve seals at the back, you naturally feel stirred by 
shuddering curiosity. But when the emphatic back-hand 
writing on the inscription strikes a note of familiarity 
which lets loose a sudden host of memories, mostly bit- 
ter, and all humiliating, you open it feverishly, with a 
numbed heart trembling into your boots. This was 
George Pencraft's experience, nearly two years after 
the foregoing incidents, when one fine morning the post 
brought him such a missive. He hurriedly left the re- 
mainder of his correspondence, which was chiefly of a 
business character, with here and there a catalogue from 
some church builders or altar-furnishers, or pamphlets 
from reli^ous publishers, and went upstairs to his own 
private sanctum to read this one. He himself ex- 
pressed it "to face it out." 

It was an immense effusion, written on many separate 
or single squares of mauve linen paper, stamped at the 
top with the address, "Maltowers Place, Isle of 
Wight,'' and it was signed with the name of "Marie." 

The caligraphy was bold and decorative, while at the 
same time giving the impression of great rapidity of 
execution: what is often called "running" writing. A 
heavy scent, something like that of orange-flowers, 
rushed forth and permeated the air as the envelope 
was opened. The letter ran — 

5^ 
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"Dear old Friend, 

"Doubtless I may still call you that. For 
want of a better — or truer — title, I must. How many 
ages is it since we met? Unknown sons, with worlds 
of happenings in between. Heigho I Shall we ever be 
able to throw a pontoon across the gulf that separates 
such lives as yours and mine in order to conmiunicatc 
sufficiently for business? — for communicate wc now 
must. There is, as you know, a reason why we should, 
if only in justice to another. Dear George, of course 
I heard what you did for that boy of mine, or I should 
not have left the matter so long in abeyance, and you 
in ignorance of my movements. Mrs. Appleby — th^ 
woman he was placed with while I made my first Aus- 
tralian tour — of course told me that you had come and 
taken the child away yourself, and so I let the matter 
rest, knowing that, later on, I could easily arrange 
with you and fully repay you for any expense to which 
you have been put on his account. No doubt you your- 
self gave my ten years' silence another name — ^you very 
religious people would be sure to have a specially nasty 
tag of your own to label it with ! — ^but, soberly and on 
my word of honour, I knew the child was in excellent 
keeping, the best in the world, and as you quite evi- 
dently wished for the arrangement and entered into it 
voluntarily, I let things stay as they were; and time 
sped, as it has a way of doing; see my toilet-glass I 
Such men as you would never understand if I told you 
how difficult — ^nay, ridiculous — it is for a woman in my 
(late) profession (which I conclude that even you 
know was touring in Grand Opera?) to take a young 
child about with her from place to place. I don't at- 
tempt to justify myself in that respect, simply because 
you are so mid-Victorian that you would say I ought to 
have given up the stage in order to look after t\vt\iQ^* 
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I cannot argue with crinolines, George. We don't com- 
prehend each other's language. I left the child with 
a woman who was capable of, and recommended to, 
look after it, and so far as I know to the contrary she 
did so: she was well paid, anyhow. You, I gather, 
heard in some roundabout way through your church 
working-men or some of those horrid Church Institute 
people with shop-made ties and trousers washed at 
home, who are the salt of the earth, that the boy had 
been put out to *farm' and was being neglected, and 
with your usual quixotic chivalry, rushed to the rescue. 
You were well named George, old friend: you quite 
live up to the legendary man on the pennies who flies to 
the defence of anything and everything oppressed with- 
out so much as a with-your-leave or by-your-leave I 
And I'm quite sure you thought Baby Roger was op- 
pressed in Mrs. Appleby's care, though she was well 
known to be a decent person and was recommended by 
my doctor, a charming man who knew everybody, 
simply. I remember that she wore a maroon bonnet 
that actually tied under the chin with strings when she 
came to see me about Baby, and a grebe necklet, and 
that decided me. A bonnet and a grebe neckltt spell 
the highest domestic virtues. . . . But you will not 
understand all this ! You will say that I could not hire 
maternal love, and that I should not have parted with 
Roger to any stranger, and so robbed him of his 
rights. I can hear you, very judicial with your fingers 
stroking your lips so t}iat the shaved part goes *skrit, 
skrit,' audibly. My dear George, I could not rob 
Roger of what he never had. Confessedly I have many 
gifts, but maternal capacity is not one of them — ^per- 
haps because I do not remember my own mother. I 
had a child — my misfortune, monsieur 1 — and I did my 
best for it, but we cannot give out from our natures 
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what is not already there, and, as I say, I had no sort 
of maternal instincts at alL I believe I was quite kind 
and fair to it — I know I was very extravagant and 
spent heaps on its clothes and comforts. But I never 
got any reward for all this in hugging it or loving it, 
or dressing it and undressing it, as most women do; 
and I won't be dishonest and say I did Not that I was 
particularly ashamed of its origin. There was no need. 
In the set in which I found myself after becoming lead- 
ing soprano to the Balladossa Opera Company such an 
appendage as little Roger barely caused remark: the 
fact that he was the child of Ernest Maltowers may 
have been guessed at by some; others, I believe, ac- 
corded him various parentages (pure guesswork), but 
no one took hin;i much more seriously than a very pretty 
pet dog or a canary. No, the want was in me — in my 
essential make-up — and I can no more help it than I 
can help the shape of my face or the fact that I have 
a voice which melts thousands of people to tears when 
I myself am quite giddy with rapture — the simple 
rapture of sound. I sometimes think that music saps 
up all our emotional life — our souls, if you will — and 
leaves us quite dry and vapid for all other possibilities 
of feeling, like a vampire would do for our blood. I 
have, though I suppose you won't believe me, often 
and often repeated to myself an indictment of my own 
conduct in regard to you all these sixteen or seventeen 
years ago : I have said it over and over again, realising 
the meaning of the words and how horrid it all was, 
and yet being quite unable to feel in the least emotion- 
ally sorry. I have said, 'I jilted the best of men, as 
near a saint as anyone can be, to run away with a 
married man whose wife was an invalid. I had what 
is called a child of shame. I put it out to board, and 
^the saint-man came and took it away and brought it up 
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himself/ ... It sounds as if I were such a beast 
And yet, George, I do not think I am quite a beast. 
Really, remember I was young. I had a sort of des- 
perate beauty which fascinated heaps of people with- 
out any trouble from myself. And I had the wild gift 
of song, a power capable of swaying millions, as has 
been proved since. Think. I was shut up in the narrow 
groove of suburban church life with all these powers, 
condemned to regard the weekly meeting of the Choral 
Society as my only outlet; tied to the observances of 
many services; bound and hedged in by the social 
restrictions of a North London parish, with old spin- 
sters with their hats tied on by elastic and a velvet 
button under their scraped-back hair for my principal 
companions. Wild, despprate, electrical life surged 
within my veins. Life was a treadmill of sober duties. 
Ye gods I Could I help myself ? Heredity may account 
for some of it. I believe I am more than half a French- 
woman — the bit that isn't Irish. You know my father 
was of French extraction and my grandfather used 
the *de' to the name : it was only dropped by my father, 
who let it lapse into the ugly English Sales out of sheer 
laissez faire — ^his character, as you are also aware. As 
you may have heard, I re-adopted the original spelling 
for stage purposes. But it accounts for much in me that 
I myself don't quite approve of, yet can't help doing. 
You, George, were the only man in all that set who 
understood ; who sympathised, who recognised real art, 
who prized real beauty. You honoured me with your 
regard and affection, and — though this is the first 
word that has ever passed between us since that final 
break — I have always and invariably thought of you 
with reverence and respect. Truly I have. I am not 
so lost to decency in your sense of the term but that I 
can see and admire moral greatness in others ; tliough 
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I no more want to have it myself than I want the moon. 
Then I had to do what I did quickly, swiftiy, ruthlessly 
— or not at all. When Ernest Maltowers came on our 
scene and 'discovered' the talent that my father was 
too indolent to push, and, incidentally, made determined 
and passionate love to me, I suddenly seemed to see a 
door opening out of my stuffy darkness into the great 
and glittering world that had been denied me so long, 
by poverty, by social limitations, by the selfishness of 
my father, and the strict cult of religion in which I had 
been trained. To you Ernest Maltowers must have 
seemed a mere libertine, bon viveur, a mere sensual 
man of the world. I knew him to be very different 
from all that. I knew what his domestic life was; how 
he suffered by being tied to a woman whose invalidism 
made her a log, and whose exacting and suspicious 
nature drove him to desperation. But I am not trying 
to justify him — or myself. I am only pointing out 
that, even in a life like mine, there is a thread of rea- 
son and coherent theory, even if mistaken, which pillars 
of virtue like yourself are apt to overlook in your one 
sweeping verdict of *Sin. Sin. SinI' . . . You 
know the rest: how Mr. Maltowers had my voice 
trained both at Vienna and Paris, and how I eventually 
launched forth, first in oratorio and then in grand 
opera. My private relations with him were no one's 
concern. I released you, giving you the honest ex- 
planation. It was a blow at the time, I daresay, but 
I can assure you, George, you are the gainer. After 
seventeen years one may venture to speak of these 
things without misunderstanding or rancour or false 
modesty; and I can only say that had I married you, 
the kind of matron I should have made for church so- 
ciety in Kentish Town could only have been described 
as volcanic. They would all have gone oft wVtVv 2c\i?ca^* 
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I should have been explosive on Care Committees and 
a desperado at Sewing Circles; I should have painted 
all drawing-room meetings red, and rushed like a mad 
tank through the parochial china-shop. Dear George, 
as regards a life of domesticity I wasn't workable. I 
was an impracticability, a dream, a delusion, a ridicu- 
lous obsession. You did your best for me, and you 
have nothing to reproach yourself with. You cannot 
help being you, but please also remember that I have 
the same difficulty in avoiding being me. . . . 

**Well, you will say, in your clerical fashion, to what 
does all this tend? To this, George. I am making an 
offer to the boy. I have not told you, but I suppose you 
have heard — if you read your Morning Post — that I 
am married now to Ernest Maltowers and have given 
up my professional career. We were married nearly 
two years ago, at the death of his late wife. We have 
no children, and no hope of any owing to a severe 
operation I underwent this year. Do you not see the 
trouble ? Years ago it was Ernest's childlessness which 
was the worst sting of his suffering. In his second mar* 
riage the tragedy is to be repeated — those are his own 
words. As you know, he is a rich man: he hardly 
knows his wealth, and there are no relations to speak 
of with any claim on it. He wants to hand over every- 
thing to Roger. To call him, perhaps, an adopted son, 
but to treat him as that he really is — his own. 

"I know there are immense difficulties. I suppose 
that in ten years the boy has got fond of you and you 
of him ? Perhaps he is already training for some pro- 
fession? Perhaps — a thousand perhaps'sl But I am 
not asking for any immediate decision. Time must be 
allowed. He is sixteen now. Shall we say that at 
eighteen he is permitted to choose for himself which 
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life he cares to lead — ^the one you have chosen or may 
be choosing for him, or the one we offer him ? If he 
could come and stay with us for six months and look 
about him — what do you think? 

"My claim as his mother must be balanced by that 
of the fatherhood you have shown him all these years 
— I recognise that. I should immensely like to see him ; 
indeed, he would have to meet us and see our life be- 
fore making such a momentous decision. But I leave 
all such arrangements in your hands, knowing of old 
your perfect justice. 

"Only, George, remember that a woman who sins 
heavily pays heavily. I have everything now — and 
nothing. I am a worshipped woman, rich, with many 
friends (in my old profession — my neighbours on the 
Island are very, very shy ! ) , but there is a hollow ring 
about it all, somehow. I could sometimes scream at 
my own face in the glass, I hate it so. 1 hate my voice, 
my talents, and my clothes and motors and possessions. 
What is the use of them all? Ernest's health is a cause 
of grave anxiety; he seems an old man at times, and — a 
disappointed one. If there were only a young man of 
the house — a son of the house, someone to get up things 
for, and entertain for, and be ambitious for! The 
other women about here — hateful, virtuous matrons 
with boned collars and snobby ideas — have splendid 
sons. I meet them on the Parade about with them. I 
long to scream at them sometimes, ^Fve got a boy as 
fine as yours!' but of course I can't. Mea culpa, mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa! George, you are so like a 
priest that I dare say all this to you, and believe me, I 
say it in all true sincerity and penitence. Will you 
solemnly, and before the God to whom you are still 
faithful though I have fallen away, consldtt \.Vv\% ^^- 
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peal of a woman who, if she isn't by nature a mother, 
is a devoted and broken-hearted wife? 

"Yours, for old sake's sake, 

"Marie Maltowers, 
{nee DE Sales)." 

George Pencraft laid the letter down with a groan. 
So it had come, the long-dreaded hour? The moment 
when the real owner of Rody should put forth her 
claim for him. He had always known it must come, 
some sort of attempt, at least, to reclaim the boy who 
had been the darling of his heart for all these years, 
and the blow fell now with the dull thud of a long- 
awaited sound. 

This letter called forth a hundred memories. The 
very scent of it brought into life a set of emotions, or 
the reflex of them, which he had believed buried and 
forgotten, and caused his pulses to quicken and his 
colour to deepen about the temples. Not that so much 
as a trace of his old love for Marie remained. Sheer 
contempt had killed that long ago, as indeed, from the 
tone of her letter, she seemed to fully expect. But a 
nature so reserved as his does not easily go through 
the experience of bitterly insulted love without deep 
suffering. And he blushed now at the very recalling of 
the indubitable fact that he had ever cared for Marie 
de Sales at all. That fact was now — to him — the most 
humiliating point in the whole affair. It completely 
overshadowed the hateful publicity and nine-days' won- 
derism of his shameful jilting, which had at the time 
been the intensest injury. But time covers up such in- 
cidents with a decent mantle of, "Wasn't that an un- 
pleasant affair for poor Mr. So-and-so?" till even that 
kindly pall gets covered up by the dust kicked up over 
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another and newer scandal, and Is in the end forgotten 
altogether. 

But the sense of inward shame that one could ever 
have seriously loved a thing so light, so freely dishon- 
ourable, so frankly selfish as this goes on with peren- 
nial — if secret — ^power to sting. 

How vividly her half-mocking words recalled those 
scenes at the Choral Society ! Himself, hardly in any 
sense a musician, but attached to it in the capacity of 
a sort of patron, able and willing to help its finances 
and support it from the "Church Art" standpoint. 
Sales the organist — ^Arthur Hyacinthe de Sales being 
his full name — a musical enthusiast of brilliant if way- 
ward genius, but lackadaisical, dreamy, indifferent to 
everything save his art to the point of notorious folly. 

Miss Sales, his daughter, by far the best soprano in 
the place, curiously beautiful in a weird, half-haggard, 
haunted-eyed way which got her the name of the Blonde 
Witch from someone of imagination. A girl whose 
Irish mother had died at her birth, and who had, it 
was said, inherited a Banshee in her eyes, capable of 
working untold mischief. Certainly she had possessed 
that curiously irresistible look of despairing appeal 
which is characteristically Celtic, and which, to kind- 
hearted men, is infinitely attractive. As a matter of 
fact it was that most fatal thing, a mere trick of expres- 
sion inherited, no doubt, from ancestors who had 
really suffered, but expressing nothing at all of the hard, 
self-centred little materialist who dwelt behind its 
lovely fagade. One of the great tragedies of Nature 
is her infinite capacity to camouflage women's faces. 
She will paint the pensiveness of an angel over the stuff 
of a thief and a libertine, and the scowl of a termagant 
over the tenderest heart alive. Only one tb\tv% — \X. 
wears thw about thirty-five or forty, and tVvetv tVxt tt.?\ 
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face shows through inevitably. Still, perhaps a little 
late for purposes of saving a romantic situation. How 
well he recalled those days now ! His pity and admi- 
ration for Miss Sales, his chivalrous attention to her, 
his gradual falling under the spell of her tender voice 
and tenderer eyes : his proposal, their engagement. 

From the point of view of the church-people he 
was a man of solid fortune. Miss Sales would be mak- 
ing what is called an advantageous marriage. Every- 
one thought so. Perhaps, in his youth and self-confi- 
dence, he thought so too, a little. But he loved her 
deeply, or rather he loved the being he imagined to be 
dwelling behind her haunted eyes, a creation of his own 
knight-errantry of imagination. The Pencrafts had 
always had such stainless, honourable women, and he, 
with his narrow experience, had imagined all women 
to be the same, or at least all those professing the same 
religious beliefs as his own. Miss Sales had seemed 
to him like a Botticelli angel : as at that time she was, 
outwardly. 

Then came the advent of Ernest Maltowers, the 
wealthy friend of their leading tenor, a man of the 
world with vagrant artistic sympathies, who entered 
their little coterie to curiously wreck it. He hardly 
noticed him at first, except as a stoutish, rather sen- 
sually good-looking man, with a trick of very expensive 
dressing which could hardly be called dandyism, but 
which at once marked him off as a man having great 
possessions. He himself had been the very last to see 
that his fancee was infatuated by this stranger's per- 
sonality and traditions of stage influence and wealth. 

That Mr. Maltowers was married and Marie en- 
gaged to himself seemed to be safeguard beyond ques- 
tion; so naive were his views of human contracts and 
human honour. Then came tVve da^ ^Vv^tv sKe suddenly 
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disappeared from their circle, leaving only a note or 
two behind, and one for him with his ring in it . . . 
and then the subsequent unsavoury stories. Well, well I 
He had felt it all passionately, but it was characteristic 
of him that he had felt even more passionately for 
Mrs. Miltowers (a woman whom he had never seen) 
than he did for himself. Marie's gibe at him as a 
quixotic St. George was here justifiable had she known 
of it. He used to go alone to the church and remember 
the name of Mrs. Maltowers in his orisons. The vision 
of the invalid woman pushed aside for the beautiful 
young rival touched his heart intensely, and he suffered 
much of her sorrow with his own. 

Then came the news of the child, then, as a year 
or two passed on, stories of the little one's neglect, 
abandoned amongst strangers with his mother abroad 
and the quarterly cheque not forthcoming. Strangely 
enough, he had heard of Roger's condition through a 
friend who was a member of a Board of Guardians, 
before whom the case had come as an application from 
the woman Appleby, who at that time believed the 
child to have been deliberately deserted on her hands. 
He had hurried across London to the south-western 
district in which this occurred, ascertained the child's 
identity, and saved him from being tossed to and fro 
by Unions and Societies by the simple plan of paying 
up all the arrears of his keep, and hurrying him to his 
own home. 

That he did it for Marie's sake was true only In 
the sense that the child embodied for him the aspect of 
his whilom sweetheart which he had romantically im- 
agined, but which events had proved non-existent. 

Also there was deep within him that shepherding in- 
stinct which passionately craves to redeem some one 
thing out of a welter of sin and shame. 
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And gallantly had he done his part. Roger had been 
physically, mentally, and spiritually re-born after 
entering the Pencrafts' house. His little life had been 
solemnly dedicated to the service of God, his little 
feet put in the paths of order, obedience, and wisdom. 
Health, beauty, talent, and goodness were his: truly 
a son who had grown up '*as a young plant." And 
now? Here was the old lure of the world again — if 
not the flesh and the Devil alsol — to be put before 
his young eyes in a guise which caused his rescuer to 
stare unseeingly out of the window at the passing trams, 
while he really did rub his chin with his long filbert- 
nailed fingers and make it go **skrit, skrit," as Marie 
had predicted that he would. 

In the middle of his meditations there came a tap at 
the door, and Rody entered the room — a tall, fair lad, 
higher by a head than he had been two years ago. 

"Can I come in. Sexton?" he said. "I want to bor- 
row one of your books. It's on that set of shelves — 
I saw it the other day." 

"Come in, old man," said Pencraft, hastily folding 
up the many pages of the purple letter. "What book 
is it you want?" 

"I forget the title," said Rody. "But it's by a man 
with my name." 

"Your name?" 

"Yes. De Sales. Francis de Sales. I think he was 
a saint." 

"He was, yes. A Bishop of Geneva. Who told you 
that was your name?" 

Rody turned his back, pretending to be closely study- 
ing the books. 

"Well, you told me it was my mother's; and as I 
hadn't a father " 
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His tone was sulky. He rapidly turned over the 
leaves of a book he had taken from the case. 

"You have a father," said Pencraft gravely. "I 
have in a letter here an offer from him to endow you 
with all his money and buy you his surname. It is Mal- 
towers." 

Rody went on turning over the leaves of the book. 

"I prefer de Sales," he said. **It is a saint's name. 
I should like to be a saint. It is the only thing I can 

"The only thing? You?" 

"I mean people like me with no family honour 
should be extra honourable in themselves — in their 
own lives. Don't you see?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"This Maltowers is no concern of mine. Why didn't 
he write before? Where has he been all these years? 
You are my father. Sexton — in the only way that mat- 
ters." 

"Yes — God bless youl Yet all the same you will 
have to decide in the next two years, Roger. It is a 
big offer — wealth and all the prospects that open up 
with that golden key." 

"I don't care. I have renounced the world, haven't 
I? When I was confirmed I did that, and that's over 
two years ago. What do I care for this Maltowers 
and his offers? I gave up this sort of world when I 
put aside reading those French novels that you didn't 
like. I am going to be a priest. Rosamond knows all 
about it. Tell Maltowers he is too late. Sexton. I've 
decided." 

But George Pencraft, though his eyes shone with a 
singular glow, shook his head whimsically. The years 
had taught him many things, and one was the instabil- 
ity of youthfuJ ideals. Still, this attitude oi ^odcf % 
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gave him breathing-time, and the boy's stern tone of 
purpose fascinated and interested him beyond words. 

"What made you decide to become a priest, Rody?" 
he said. 

"The name," said Rody. "Being a saint's and being 
so badly dragged down by us, I thought, *It is my busi- 
ness to lift it up again. That's what I want to do.' " 

George Pencraft's heart exulted in spite of his judg- 
ment and reason. And Marie actually called this boy 
"it" I Well, well, the decision need not be made yet. 
And in two more years who knew what might not hap- 
pen? 



CHAPTER V 

YOU know, Miss Pencraft, I'll admit I'm a very 
black member of the flock indeed. I am, I as- 
sure you. But I have my penitences, and I always get 
'cm bad, in a regular rash, when I'm with you. Eh ?" 

"Do you really, Mr. Spurshawe?" 

"Actually, really. And why, do you think now? 
Eh?" 

"I cannot guess." 

"Because you remind me of a Puritan ancestress I 
had whose portrait used to hang in the hall of my 
father's house at Sombermere. Pretty woman, charm- 
ing woman she was. And so desperate good that you 
wanted to go and get washed or vaccinated or some- 
thing, every time you looked at her." 

"Fm sorry I cost you all that in soap and scruples," 
said the demure Susan. 

"You don't know what you cost me. Miss Pencraft, 
indeed you don't. You " 

"But," put in Susan a little hastily to stem the tide of 
rather affectionate protest which had developed a way 
of turning into a veiled proposal, "you should tell all 
this about ancestors to Lady Mona Glesgie. She is 
over there — ^that tall, slight lady with her hair cut 
short. She believes that we all have had prototypes 
in the past and are bound to carry on their personality 
here. It is very instructive. Perhaps mine was your 
very respectable aunt. Shall we ask her?" 

Mr. Spurshawe protested that he had not comp^it^^ 
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Miss Pencraft to a "respectable aunt." Mr. Spurshawe 
was hurt, surprised, broken-hearted, at being so badly 
misunderstood ; Mr. Spurshawe thought Miss Pencraft 
was most unkind, most unsympathetic: in fact, Mr. 
Spurshawe became such a vast, snorting, breathing 
mountain of protests that Miss Pencraft laughingly in- 
sisted upon getting up and crossing the room with him 
to constitute Lady Mona Glesgie the judge of her fate 
in prototypes, if only in order to change the highly 
personal tone of the conversation. It was a new ex- 
perience for Susan to have a gallant of her own, and, 
as is very often the experience of extremely sedate 
women, she had chanced to capture a singularly flam- 
boyant specimen. Mr. Spurshawe was a large, flabby, 
fat man with a heavy moustache that in the old days 
would have borne the adjective of "cavalry," and a 
singularly long neck and sloping shoulders. He had 
round, full, prominent eyes, and slightly bulbous 
features, but remarkably beautiful curly chestnut hair 
which would have got him a fortune on the stage. 
Though a good forty-five years of age, it was still quite 
easy to see that in his infancy he had been what is called 
a "picture child," and he pointed one more awful moral 
against the rearing of little boys in velvet suits with 
mops of curly hair as a high art. His Christian name 
was Conway, and even now one occasionally expected 
his turn-down collars to be of lace, in the Fauntleroy 
manner. His father had been a rather famous minor 
poet of the Swinburne group, Blessington Spurshawe, 
and on this connection with literary genius he traded a 
little unfairly, considering that he himself could barely 
write a washing-bill with unimpeachable spelling (he 
had started his education at Eton but left violently 
after one term). It was in this pseudo-literary char- 
acter that he had drifted in amorvg&t tKe Black Sheep at 
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a quite recent date, and had immediately declared him- 
self in the surprising character of an ardent suitor of 
Susan Pencraft, in season and out of season — generally 
out. 

To-night he was pursuing his attentions at what was 
called a Crafts Guild Social: that is, a sort of homely 
evening party, admission by ticket, given by the mem- 
bers of the Crafts Guild to all and sundry other mem- 
bers of the congregation, their patrons and friends. 
You knew it was a social because it was held in the 
new church hall, and only the young ladies — a class 
professedly quite distinct from the real lady's daugh- 
ters — wore evening dress (and that was their summer 
frocks cut down), and had resplendently dressed hair. 
The rest of the ladies kept on their hats and coats, with 
a few distinguished exceptions from Kensington. The 
more earnest-minded Churchwomen had headgear 
erected at a curiously forward angle by the insertion of 
bandeaux which carried the brim forward in a ledge 
across the face ; they could be marked at once by this 
token. The younger men showed a tendency to cling 
rather tightly to the walls with their backs. The West 
End visitors occupied the central spaces, bland and cor- 
dial themselves, but watched a little suspiciously by the 
local people. In has been said in North London be- 
fore now, "These West Enders are very affable but not 
to be trusted." It was generally thought there that 
divorce and card-playing for money began at the 
northern boundary of Regent's Park and continued 
steadily as far as Chelsea and Pimlico like a local epi- 
demic, and that it was infectious. Miss Pencraft, 
though her rank and years decreed that she should keep 
her hat on, had discarded it; it came off quite easily 
without one hair of her shining dark coiffure getting 
in the slightest de^^ree ruffled, or one corner oi Vvtt pVaAti 
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muslin collar showing as much as a wrinkle over her 
brown frock. A cameo' brooch was her only orna- 
ment, and it was rather like a tomb. She carried her 
neat head a trifle more erect than usual as she crossed 
the room to where a group of Black Sheep stood round 
the popular Lady Mona, followed by the devoted Con- 
way Spurshawe. The seer of prototypes was im- 
mediately interested, and showed herself ready to grasp 
the situation and ihake the most of it with her usual 
ready wit. She was a tall, willowy woman, with what 
looked like a delicate boy's head on the top of her thin 
form, and very feverish light eyes. 

"An ancestress of Puritan §tock?" she said, raising 
and interlacing a pair of almost uncannily long, snake- 
like white fingers that were never still for a single 
instant. "Yours, Mr. Spurshawe? Ah, yes, yes. 
Stand full in front of me. Miss Pencraft, please. Yes, 
yes. I can see that long-dead Puritan woman's face, 
as you see it in your mind's eye, Mr. Spurshawe, though 
I have never been to Sombermere or seen your revered 
father's house. But there she is, that ancestress. In 
cap? — yes — and stiffened muslin fichu, flat — so— round 
her neck? Yes? Dress neutral-tinted, brownish, 
greyish, half in shadow. Yes? Large and steady 
dark eyes" (looking well at Susan's, which answered 
this description) , "plain dark hair, hardly shown under 
cap : compressed fine lips, oval face — ^yes ? Mr. Spur- 
shawe, I see it all as though the picture were before me : 
the dark wood frame, rather square, and deep incut; 
the heavy gleam of the glass over it 1 Yes, yes. Miss 
Pencraft makes it all rise before my eyes by merely 
standing here in front of me 1 Isn't it quite wonder- 
ful ? Of course it points to but one thing — ^your stately 
ancestress was Miss Pencraft's prototype. She is the 
Puritan lady^s living re-incarnation." 
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Susan withdrew a little, bowed quickly and said, 
"Thank you," and was about to try to change the sub- 
ject, but her flattered and delighted suitor was not too 
easily launched upon another tirade. If Miss Pencraft 
were really this lady — Mrs. Catherine Spurshawe — ^his 
great-great-aunt's re-incarnation, was it not then her 
bounden duty to "live" her over again as much as pos- 
sible to-day? He put it to Lady Mona; was it not so? 

"Oh yes, yes." Lady Mona had suddenly got tired 
of her subject with the lightning-like caprice of all 
people who openly say they are psychic ; mediumship is 
so very exhausting. "Of course she must. Disaster 
follows immediately if she should fail. Miss Pencraft, 
I solemnly charge you to take, as completely as you 
can, the character of Mrs. Spurshawe." 

It is possible that Lady Mona had the dry humour 
of the Scotchwoman, and that she was not without de- 
liberate mischief in uttering her charge in this form, 
though her pale-grey boy's eyes never flickered nor did 
her cameo-clear little face betray anything but the so- 
lemnity of the Sybil. At all events its effect was to re- 
double the amorous innuendoes of the talkative Con- 
way, who now pestered poor Susan with veiled allusions 
to her becoming Mrs. Spurshawe in a much more prac- 
tical sense, till she was at her wits' end to know how to 
get rid of him. She pushed a way through the crowd, 
ostensibly to get a place nearer to the music, where an 
intermittent programme was going on, as usual : ballad- 
singing, recitations, and rather tinny mandoline solos. 
Very few people listened to any of the performers, 
but they were all encored, the clever ones for doing 
well and the failures in order to cheer them up. As 
nearly all the performers accepted the encore and re- 
peated the original song, the programme was inclined 
to lengthen out considerably, and even^ at tvmt%^ \.^ 
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become monotonous. But nobody minded. At a 
Social you never mind anything; your raison d'etre is to 
be good-humoured, even in the event of a proposal 
pursuing you round the room. Trays of tea and cof- 
fee were handed round in the name of refreshments, 
but they really might have been utilised as a guessing 
competition, for it was impossible to tell one beverage 
from the other by the look of it, or often even from the 
taste; the coffee was made from a patent essence and 
the tea was very weak, and both were therefore pale 
buff in hue and sweetish. When you took a cup it was 
as great a hazard as playing Oranges and Lemons 
with your eyes blindfolded. Susan, searching about for 
some avenue of release from the persistent attentions 
of her suitor, was caught and captured by one of these 
wandering trays, and had to accept a cup, which kept 
her standing a few moments. From this point she did 
a little swift scouting on her own account. A little 
away from her stood a group which suggested release, 
no other than the Way family with Rody in attendance. 
A year had passed since his confirmation, and he was 
now a tall youth in his eighteenth year, graver and more 
responsible looking, and by some subtle process of 
adolescence developing considerable good looks in a 
direction of type of which his childhood gave no 
promise. The rosy colour and rounded contours had 
gone and given place to a certain delicate haggardness 
of line, the snub nose was become straighter and more 
important, the eyes were gradually hollowing and ac- 
quiring an earnest, haunted look which was well in keep- 
ing with his growing reputation for devotion and liter- 
ary learning. 

He was a son, adopted or otherwise, of whom any- 
one might have been proud. George Pencraft, (Jarkly 
discussing with two friends the relative merits of the 
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Roman and the Sarum Uses, to the detriment of the 
former, watched him affectionately with sub-conscious 
pride, as David might have watched the beautiful 
Absalom. Roger himself was fully occupied leaning 
over and talking to Rosamond Way, grown into a 
radiant girl of seventeen, with her masses of wonder- 
ful shimmering hair rolled into an angel-like coil tied 
in the nape of her long neck, and forming a sort of halo 
effect round her exquisite face. 

"Your nephew is very epris for a young chap," said 
Mr. Spurshawe, following the direction of her glance. 

Susan hardly understood him. ^^Eprisf'^ she said. 
"With whom?" 

"Why, that pretty girl he's talking to, of course 1 
Miss Way, isn't she called ? Quite a young beauty and a 
most uncommon style into the bargain. She must be 
the white lamb of the flock, eh? — only a lamb still in 
years. But the boys and girls begin so young nowa- 
days, don't they?" 

Poor Susan could not help reflecting that some of the 
old boys went on so long and did not learn sense with 
years, but she said nothing, and looked again at Rody 
in the light of this new comment from a stranger. She 
was so used to the companionship of those two young 
people, and had never seriously thought of it in any 
light but that of a boy and girl friendship. Now, cer- 
tainly, the lad was growing up into a very fine man, and 
Rosamond was no longer a little girl but a beautiful 
young woman. Somehow she had not noticed it be- 
fore, or thought of what it might lead to. 

" *Teen-time' is so full of magical surprises," she 
said in her softly felicitous fashion. 

"For my part I've had enough of surprises," said 
the incorrigible Conway, running his forefinger round 
the inside of his low collar and wriggling his lotv^tivvcVL 
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neck as he always did when much in earnest. "I want 
to settle down now. I've knocked about the Colonies 
and the tropics a good bit, and seen plenty of Continen- 
tal life, and now I propose to make my home in good 
old England, with everything about me calm and serene 
and peaceful. You say I'm not an old enough man to 
think like that? Ah, Miss Susan, I know an earthly 
Paradise when I see one, even in my own mind's eye. 
But Paradise must have an Eve. And when I meet a 
sweet woman " 

"Hush, they are beginning that glee round again." 

"A sweet woman " 

**Hush, the glee," 

" 'Three Blind Mice' on a barrel-organ can't expect 
me to listen the third time round!" exclaimed poor 
Mr. Spurshawe, baulked once more of his declaration. 
His musical criticism was of course unfair, for the glee 
was a part-song intended to represent the bells of some 
submerged Cornish church, and was really well ren- 
dered by an eflSicient company of singers. But while 
he stood and fumed indignantly at its length. Miss Pen- 
craft basely contradicted her own counsel by deliber- 
ately edging nearer to the Ways and drawing them into 
conversation, quite regardless of the Cornish bells, 
whose mellow alto now sounded from the deep, under 
the roar of bass billows and soprano foam, to quite 
deaf ears. Mrs. Way, heavily netted with the infinite 
debauchery in nets a "semi-evening" costume allows, 
greeted her with the frozen amiability of the superior, 
who are not quite sure whether they have got your 
proper pigeon-hole or not; but a swift — and skilful — 
introduction to Conway Spurshawe, with an allusion 
to his distinguished father, Blessington Spurshawe, de- 
cided in Susan's favour, and at the same moment re- 
J/eved her oi her tiresome incubus by foisting him on 
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to the socially delighted Mrs. Way. Quickly follow- 
ing up the advantage thus gained, Susan now turned 
to Mr. Way and begged him to show her all over the 
hall, which she said she was greatly desirous of inspect- 
ing under the guidance of its architect. 

She even had the worldly wisdom to address the man 
of estates as "Colonel" in making this request, with the 
result that his wife promptly tapped him on the arm 
and told him to go by all means. Mr. Way was a 
very tall man, with a **poker" spine which made it im- 
possible for him to bend his head without at the same 
time bending his whole long body; he had a solemn, 
plain face made more solemn by the wearing of a pair 
of fiat side-whiskers in addition to a drooping dark 
moustache, and he talked in the thin, high, toneless 
voice that your own speaking voice sounds to you after 
a long railway journey. He looked stupid but was 
really remarkably clever, and some of his architectural 
work — as instanced by the hall in which they now stood 
— had attained a certain fame for quaint and original 
adaptation of the older Flemish modes. As he now 
escorted Miss Pencraft about the spacious stone pas- 
sages and lobbies, and in and out of the wide and 
homely-looking rooms and found her really interested 
in the Dutch effects that he had produced, he became 
communicative and, for him, almost vivacious. In the 
library there were some panel pictures let into the wall. 

"That's a clever lad of yours, young Roger Pen- 
craft,*' he said suddenly, reminded by these. "He made 
me some rough sketches of saints' heads for these 
panels, but the Committee overruled and insisted upon 
the Flemish waterway effects that you see here. But 
young Roger can draw, and what is more, he has an 
immense originality." 

"Yes, I suppose so.^^ 
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"It seems he's been writing a Mystery play that the 
scout boys have acted three or four times, by request. 
I'm going to the next performance They say it's very 
clever." 

"Yes, it's quite good and all his own ideas. I don't 
know where he gets them." 

"Gets theml He does not need to borrow. Evi- 
dently he has the inheritance of a powerful imagina- 
tion." 

"Yes." Susan regarded the gift as frankly dan- 
gerous. "Doubtless he has. My brother has always 
encouraged his artistic talent. But it never appeals to 
me as a useful thing for a lad who has to make his own 
way in the world." 

Mr. Way glanced at her rather searchingly. "Then 
he has no prospects of his own?" he asked, and deliber- 
ately awaited the reply. 

"1 did not say that," said Susan composedly. "My 
brother alone can tell you what his own intentions are 
in that respect." 

"He is no relation?" 

"No." 

Susan's voice was very low and she did not meet 
Mr. Way's eyes. She was annoyed that she should 
have been trapped into this discussion of Rody's affairs, 
for she was beginning to know her Ways well enough 
to grasp the hard, remorseless motive that lay behind 
this apparently light and careless catechism. Not that 
Mr. Way was more than a tool in the matter; his wife 
pressed in his services as scout when she wanted to find 
out any useful information, and in sheer good-natured 
dufferdom he let himself be so used. But truly, Susan 
reflected, time was passing if already such people were 
beginning to probe about "prospects" in connection 
wJth Rodyl Miss Pencraft knew too little of the 
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world — as perceived by Mrs. Way — to understand the 
feverish anxieties of a mother with a very beautiful 
daughter and a sordidly ambitious mind. All she now 
felt was annoyance that the whole of this party was 
being spoilt by people's silly mania for matrimony and 
the things connected with it. She had herself fled 
from Conway Spurshawe as a prospective bridegroom 
only to come up against Mr. Way as a prospective 
father-in-law. She felt the slow, cold scorn of the 
bom spinster for all such idle nonsense : forgetting that, 
but for these disturbing quests, the business of the 
world would not go on at all. 

At this juncture they were encountered by a little 
dergjrman, the Doctor of Divinity who had got into 
great public notoriety by preaching sermons in praise 
of the Kaiser. He was pacing about the various rooms 
in a great hurry, with an air of concentrated importance 
in his stick, bristling eyebrows, but Susan and her 
Colonel knew quite well that he had nothing and no- 
body to find very particularly: he was merely looking 
about for something to contradict. We are all ac- 
customed to the phrase (Carlyle's, presumably), "The 
Everlasting Yea" and the **Everlasting Nay"; Dr. 
Sumpster embodied a newer one, **The Everlasting 
What-for?" His wedge-shaped, turnup nose seemed 
specially built by Mother Nature to express this en- 
quiry, and he poked its gratuitous note of interroga- 
tion into every department of life, from dancing to 
dogma. His main raison d'etre seemed to be to go 
about doing what is called "pulling legs," and this he 
did assiduously even to those in Arch-episcopal gaiters, 
both in public and private, presumably to his own 
impish satisfaction; certainly with the result that he 
kept his name well before the daily press. And this^ 
in the Church, is a very certain step to ptomo^xoti. 
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Dancing, for the moment, was his topic, and he now 
seized upon Susan Pencraft, saying loudly for all the 
surrounding people to hear, 

**Ah, Miss Pencraft, now you — I'm sure you don't 
approve of this dancing they're going to have, eh? 
Pm sure you've not been consulted about it, eh ? What 
for, eh?" 

**I had not heard that they were going to dance to- 
night," said Susan. "Surely it is rather late for the 
young people to begin?" 

**0h, not that sort of dancing — not men and girls, 
you know," said Dr. Sumpster. "No, no, skirt-danc- 
ing, show-dancing, figure-dancing — whatever you may 
call it. One young lady only, raising heels. Don't 
you see? Your brother Mr. Pencraft is quite in a 
paddy over it." 

"Really?" 

"Yes — says he doesn't know what the Vicar's about 
allowing it at a Church Institute. Now I want to know 
what for? Why do some of you people disapprove of 
dancing? David danced before the Ark. Kittens 
dance and lambs, and all young things. All children 
dance naturally. So why not a pretty girl?" 

"But who is going to dance, did you say?'* said 
Susan. 

"The beautiful Miss Way — Miss Rosamond Way. 
The Fair Rosamond—oh, I beg pardon. Colonel. You 
are the young lady's father. Very sorry, I'm sure." 

Mr. Way began an indifferent disclaimer in his high, 
railway-travelled voice, and just then George Pencraft 
came up to the party, his face rather flushed and a 
deeply concerned expression upon it. He drew Mr. 
Way aside. 

"Do you quite care for this mixed audience for your 
daughter. Colonel?" he said quickly- "I know I have 
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no right to interfere, but I believe she is about to dance 
— ^no doubt beautifully; but this gathering comprises — 
say — a hundred and fifty people of mixed social caste 
and dififerent ideas, some of them working-men, young 
men " 

"And what of that?" said Dr. Sumpster. 

Mr. Way waved George Pencraft wearily aside, say- 
ing in a windy tenor, which, with his height, had the 
effect of a faint megaphone sounded from a lighthouse 
top, that these matters were always decided by the 
ladies. That he supposed it was the fashion for young 
ladies to do drawing-room dancing and ladies insisted 
upon being in the fashion. You paid heavy fees to 
Madame What's-her-name who kept the Baker Street 
dancing-school to teach your girls these parlour-tricks, 
anyhow; anyhow, his wife knew what was what, and 
he always left these social decisions to her : the latter 
remark with a short hollow laugh. George Pencraft 
jerked up his chin with his lips compressed in the man- 
ner which is the Englishman's equivalent to a shrug, 
and passed on rather hurriedly. He had made his 
protest at headquarters and now went in search of the 
Vicar. 

"Your brother. Miss Pencraft, takes all the cares of 
the Church upon his own shoulders," said the little 
doctor, watching him with scornful amusement. "He 
seems to have constituted himself the Shepherd of the 
Black Sheep, eh? Chief Shepherd — Pastor Pastorum, 
eh? However, this lamb means to dance, anyhow 1 
I can hear the music. I must go and see." 

The little man hurried away, and Susan and Mr. 
Way followed in more leisurely fashion in the direc- 
tion in which the crowd was now moving, which led to 
one of the spacious side-rooms wherein was a small 
stage or dais and an artistic arrangement oi Y\^t.» ^t . 
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Way continued to discourse vaguely upon the sheer 
impossibility of ever preventing "the ladies" from get- 
ting their own way, though he knew a sensible woman 
like Miss Pencraft was always open to reason, and he 
hoped she did not take his general remarks as being 
of a personal nature? As the distinction at the back 
of Mr. Way's mind seemed to lie between the correct 
ethics for a lady and a "sensible woman," and as Susan 
was clearly ranked as the latter, she could not of course 
be offended. 

When they got to the hall they found it quite full, 
and some preliminary piano-music beginning, a cascade 
of exquisite Beethoven melody, suggesting flowers and 
running water, performed by a consummate musician. 
As it rippled to a crescendo a living flower came twink- 
ling and floating into view, actually, it seemed, on the 
stream of it, and swayed, turned and pirouetted with in- 
expressible lightness in the air over the dais, hardly 
appearing to touch it with a toe-point, except occa- 
sionally. This was Rosamond Way in a totally new 
character. The dress she wore was one such as Tag- 
lioni might have donned in the days of her triumph: 
a shortish dancing-frock of a crinoline-like fulness and 
roundness, composed of many layers of faintly bluish- 
white tulle, very like cake-icing in effect. The full 
skirt was caught up at primly even intervals by small 
knots or "nosegays" of many-coloured flowers in the 
Victorian manner, one of these appearing in the middle 
of the flat, plain bodice. The shining flaxen hair was 
parted plainly both back and front, and rolled into 
long gleaming ringlets which fell well below the 
waist-line. There was nothing at all suggested in this 
costume but the glossy, silken early-Victorian; finished, 
smooth, and sentimental, and delicately expressing the 
grace oi the music — or there would have been nothing 
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except for the fact that Rosamond wore socks instead 
of stockings: short white silk socks, and low white 
shoes, like a child's. 

Now, no one could call the lovely dancer a child, 
as the rounded limb development and beautiful neck 
alone testified; and as the singularly dainty iiguire 
twirled and floated, advanced and retired, sunk on one 
knee or paused momentarily in butterfly attitudes with 
upturned chin, the sensual intention of this small item 
in the dress became only too clear to the onlookers, 
some of whom drew back in polite dismay. Poor 
Rosamond herself was easily exonerated ; her up-thrown 
face had the unrufiled calmness of complete innocence, 
even an air of deep absorption in the proper perform- 
ance of her steps, and she was obviously unaware of 
the curious result she was producing on her audience. 
Her childish intentness was as clear as her beauty. 
So much so that she may be said to have, very sweedy, 
saved the situation. Mrs. Way, who was alone re- 
sponsible, occupied a front position of pride in "my 
beautiful daughter," with a steeliness of nerve only 
possible to a narrow-minded woman with a worldly 
purpose. This was a sort of test debut for Rosamond. 
Mrs. Way looked round at the sea of assembled faces, 
drinking in the consummate admiration, and reading 
only jealousy in any disapproval she saw there: re- 
joicing to a point of feverish pride in the fact that her 
daughter's looks were at all events being talked about 
and would, from that moment, become a topic. In 
such a fashion she had got Angela, who was less good- 
looking, exceptionally well married. Her hopes for 
Rosamond ran high to-night, if one depended upon 
sensation. And to a mind like Mrs. Way's advertise- 
ment is the soul of success. 

Dr. Sumpster, rubbing shoulders against Conway 
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Spurshawe, or rather rubbing his shoulder against that 
gentleman's elbow, scintillated with wickedness. 

"Jolly fine gal 1" Spurshawe was saying. (He called 
it **gal." ) "Splendidly built. Lovely gal. Don't she 
do it well, too? What toeing 1' 

"Oh, fine enough, both the girl and the dancing, 

if " Dr. Sumpster shrugged his shoulders and 

grimaced. "I say, though, do you like this sort of 
thing? Think they ought to have it at a Church 
Social? A little advanced, eh?" 

"Oh, it's very pretty and harmless," said Conway. 
"Only a kid, isn't she? It's those socks, I suppose. 
People might jib at the socks, I daresay, silly sort of 
people." 

"And yet, when you come to think of it, people let 
a Highlander go about showing exactly that amount of 
knee, eh? And say nothing. What for? Oh, my 
dear chap, all these things are humbug, humbug, hum- 
bug 1 There's no sense, no meaning in any of them!" 

"There's no sense in confusing a whiskered and 
weather-beaten Highlander with a pretty girll" re- 
torted Conway Spurshawe in a tone which said, "Get 
away with you," as he swung his heavy, lolloping body 
away from the contact of the insect at his side in 
search of a Pencraft. Up against the wall by the 
door he found two members of the family, though not 
the one he sought. George and Rody stood side by 
side in the shadow, watching Rosamond's performance 
from a stem distance with set, even angry faces. At 
least Rody's cheeks were flushed and his eyes very 
bright; his breathing came slightly through his nose, 
and his breast heaved a little. Doubtless he was 
angry. % 

"I expect you don't like this sort of thing. Pencraft?" 
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Spurshawe said. "It's jolly pretty, but — ^well — ^not 
exactly Quakerish, is it?" 

"Like it?" said George Pencraft, very low. "I shall 
speak about it to Father le Roche, in my own name and 
that of several other members of the congregation." 
His voice was tense with indignation. "It is abomi- 
nablc and should never have been allowed." 

"Better tackle the gal's mother 1 Her doing, after 
all!" said Spurshawe; and then turning to Rody, he 
looked at him quizzically. "I expect you don't object 
so strongly, eh, my lad?" he said. "What do you 
think of it?" 

"I think it's like the Venusberg music in Tann- 
hauser," the boy replied simply. "Don't you?" 

"Very good, very good — ^ha-hal — so it is," said 
Spurshawe. "And our little friend makes a jolly 
stunning Venus, by Jove 1" 

"You have both of you uttered the final condemna- 
tion far more completely than I could have done," said 
George Pencraft with withering emphasis. "There is 
nothing more to be said except a protest to the Vicar. 
And that I shall certainly make." 

A little later he ran the offending Vicar to earth 
in a side room where that cleric was deeply engaged 
with a group of his Crafts Guild men, mutually deciding 
on the date and possible antecedents of a curiously 
hideous and quite black oil-painting which they said 
represented St. Sebastian. The statement had to be 
taken on trust, as nothing was visible to the naked 
eye save a blur of livid yellowish substance on the black 
ground, with an arrow stuck in it, and what might or 
might not be a face covered with tangled hair above 
it. But to Father le Roche this gloomy mystery — quite 
probably an eighteenth-century Spaniard's idea of San 
Sebastiano— was a source of purring pride and satis- 
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faction. He had just bought it — ^the correct term 
was "picked it up" — from an obscure dealer and could 
think of nothing else. He bent his head, at the back of 
which poised a biretta, carefully over it, examining it 
rapturously through a handled monocle with the air of 
a seasoned connoisseur. 

He was a tall, stoutly-built, pink-and-white coloured 
man, with keenly satirical eyes behind his glasses, and 
a wide line of compressed mouth denting his dimpled, 
rather self-indulgent face. He heard Pencraft's 
whispered complaint half over his shoulder, still study- 
ing the picture, with his mouth compression merely 
deepening and a long twinkle in his short-sighted eyes. 

**Tch, tchl she's only a little girl," was his reply. 

"I dispute that," said Pencraft quickly. "You 
may not have noticed it, but she has very suddenly 
grown up. Others are less indifferent, perhaps, to 
those developments. I have already heard her com- 
pared to Venus by one man, and called a 'stunning 
fine gal' by another. That does not sound like the 
nursery." His voice was trembling with indignation. 

"Don't take it to heart, old chap. Why should you? 
She's a good little maid, as good as gold." 

"I know that indeed 1 That's not my point. My 
point is, this place is full of mixed men " 

"And mixed opinions on matters Terpsichorean," 
replied the Vicar. "Why not? Come, Pencraft, 
you're welcome to bring us all up well, and you gen- 
erally do, but don't get jumpy over a child with a skip- 
ping-rope 1 What do you think of this curious effect 
of flesh-painting? It's a kind of stippling, isn't it? 
Look!" And that was all the satisfaction for the 
moment obtainable. 

But Roger was very silent on the way home, and 
stared before him with shining absorbed eyes. Across 
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his Inner vision a flitting Taglioni figure was dancing 
in the guise of a symbolic figure of Temptation ; he was 
not quite clear to where it led, but quite that it appeared 
in the centre of a vast scenario of grand opera with 
women wearing violets and the glitter of gold. He 
himself, in the character of a Cistercian monk with a 
very realistic girdle and sandals, was resisting all 
blandishments sternly and with power, in the manner 
of a Man with a Purpose over whose bowed head 
looms his bar-sinister. Part of this picture had in- 
spiration from the fact that his long-delayed visit to 
Maltowers Place was now due (he was to go and stay 
there next week) , and the time had really come for him 
to decide his future career for himself; whether to be 
a rich man by accepting a great, if stained, name, or 
the ward of a sawdust merchant in Islington with an 
obscure career but vast prospects of personal sanctity. 
He said it was ridiculous to put such things as a choice 
to any fellow ; he had already made up his mind to the 
life of penance and obscurity. He was going to be the 
true de Sales. He even remembered, to-night, that 
St. Frangois had in his youth deliberately rejected 
the hand of a beautiful girl in order to devote himself 
to the celibate priesthood. Pretty Rosamond in tulle 
and socks here came in appropriately, though he now 
remembered that he had kissed her round the corner of 
the Dutch Room only that evening: a somewhat un- 
fortunate beginning. Still, we rise on our dead selves, 
and when we do there is always an orchestra to ac- 
company us gloriously with crashing Wagnerian dis- 
cords : and then the curtain, and the clapping. Of that 
he had no doubts at all. All the same he had asked 
Rosamond to marry him, quite three years ago. He 
felt that life was presenting some magnificent problems 
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worthy of an immense stage. It was beginning to 
splendidly livable all round, and because impossible 
disentangle. Maltowers Place was going to add to t 
glorious complications. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WHEN the lotus-like calm of the Island that is 
"always afternoon" vaguely stirs with a softly 
humid breath, like a child asleep, that they call wind, 
It sways the tops of a grove of Spanish chestnuts and 
reveals a single tower, or turret, overlooking the 
Solent. In common with a score of other turrets 
from housetops overlooking the same stretch of blue 
water, it is, architecturally, a cross between Balmoral 
and a suburban water-works, and is entirely unromantic. 
Its situation, alone amongst immense trees, is its 
only charm. Otherwise it embodies the worst taste of 
the blackest of the jerry-builders in the late sixties and 
early seventies, and emanates the spirit of that naively 
material age, like a chignon or a Balfe melody. The 
decorated and gilded iron gates in the high wall round 
the grounds bear the legend, "Maltowers Place," and 
a Victorian-Gothic lodge-keeper's house shelters primly 
behind them, nearly smothered in climbing geraniums 
and fuchsias. When you pass up the long curved car- 
riage drive and come within view of the house itself, 
the same ample wonder of floral drapery softens the 
blatant ugliness of the Victorian idea of a "gentle- 
man's residence," and curtains it with a portiere of 
green velvet leaves and massed pink blooms, lemon- 
scented, and extending as high as the top windows, very 
nearly to the turret itself. Climbing fuchsias as high 
as trees, trained Passion-flowers, and the Chinese- 
lantern-like blooms of the arbutillon fill the itvtetstvct%> 
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with blue plumbago, roses, and one large flowering 
magnolia, making the ugly structure into a bower of 
blossoms, a floral carnival only possible (for the 
Briton)* in the Isle of Wight in summer-time. Round 
it stretch sloping lawns adorned by monkey puzzles and 
weeping-willows, on one side going down a swift curve 
to the beach : and here the sea, translucent and warm, 
with mild shirring ripples for waves, creeps up gently 
murmuring against a low stone wall, all moss and lichen 
and gillyflowers. The grounds have an extent of about 
twenty acres, but seem larger owing to their landscape 
treatment. Quiet gardeners and servants move about 
its walks and groves on orderly business. Far to the 
right Ryde pier does a sleepy business of white sails 
and white funnels against the blue. Over it all is the 
hush of Lotus-land in a lull. 

To this entranced spot one day arrived a tall young 
man in one of the carriages belonging to the house, 
with a small amount of luggage, and a large amount of 
shining curiosity sparkling from all over him like elec- 
tricity. The elderly butler who met him with pro- 
found reverence announced him by the visitor's own 
instructions as "Mr. Roger de Sales." 

When this name rang out, a radiant vision of a 
woman, as complex and decorative as the flowers, 
urged forward from the mellowness of a gilded room 
and almost ran towards him with both hands extended 
impulsively. A slight woman, not very tall, blonde 
and as pale as her magnolias, in some wonderful Pari- 
sian dress-effect of white and amethyst that suggested a 
nun of the Assumption, and yet shimmered with the 
hint of jewels glittering like half-concealed dewdrops 
here and there about her. Her greeting was curious. 

"O boy to the rescue 1 — ^little Perseus I — welcome, 
welcome, a thousand times welcome 1" She flew to him 
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like a fragrant bird, and holding both his hands put up 
her face to be kissed. After an instant's hesitation 
he let fall a light, cold, shy salute on her delicately 
haggard cheek, and then drew himself up abashed. 

"Let me look at you, dear man," said Madame de 
Sales, drawing back a little and scrutinising his face 
with an eager smilingnessv "Yes, yes — ^you have the 
Banshee eyesl You are me. You have my genius I 
Oh, thank God for that. Thank God 1" 

"I can't sing a bit," he said gruffly, because rather 
overwhelmend by all this from so exquisite a stranger 
in such a sumptuous place. 

"Sing, dear man? Who wants you to sing? I said 
my genius: I meant my essence, my wicked, brilliant, 
wild spirit, my daring, my nuance. I can see it by the 
eyes, what they used to call the 'imprisoned Banshee' 
in mine. You've got it, Roger. It is genius." 

She linked her arm in his and led him easily into the 
gilded room, which opened out by many French win- 
dows on to the lawns and the flowers. 

"I know you are brilliant, boy," she insisted. "Tell 
me what you can do." 

**I assure you I'm not a bit clever," said Rody, ac- 
customed by habit to the Pencraft literalness of state- 
ment. "I can draw things — and do wood-carving. 
And I read a good lot, and I'm fond of making up 
phrases, like poetry, and that, all to myself. But I 
was no special shine at school." 
"What school, dear?" 
"The Vintners' Company.' 

"The Vintners' Company 1 How odd it sounds, like 

^ an echo from the past, a funny old past, where people 

wore top-hats, and ate boiled mutton and did things 

municipally. Somehow it is unbelievable to me that 

there is still Islington in the world, and Kentish Town. 
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But there must be, since you say so, dear man. Do you 
like the play?" 

"Do you mean the theatre? We never go. Mys- 
tery plays we've had at St. Titus's, like 'Everyman' 
and 'Eager Heart' and the Bethlehem Tableaux. Do 
you mean those?" 

"Oh no, no, dear no I But have you never been to 
a theatre? — ^not even the St. James's, or His Majesty's, 
or the Court, where they're all so learned and respect- 
able, and the audience smells of camphor-ball?" 

"Oh, I've been, yes, with some friends, to the his- 
toric drama. I think twice or three times. But Sex- 
ton didn't like it." 

"Sexton — whom did you say?" 

"Sexton. That's my name for my foster-father. I 
suppose you call him Mr. Pencraft?" 

Madame de Sales went off into a fit of light laughter, 
holding her lace handkerchief to her face till the lace 
shook like blossoms in a breeze. 

"Oh I Sexton 1 What a lovely name for himl 
Oh, why didn't I think of it myself ? Truly you have 
my genius, Roger — only more of it." 

"It's only a childish name — it isn't clever," he re- 
plied a little sulkily, because he suddenly found himself 
in a position of seeming to make satirical fun of his 
idol. "It was when I couldn't say the word Sacristan, 
that's all" 

"Oh, but it's quite perfect. Sexton — ^the man who 
buries you! Please, please don't apologise," she said: 
then perceiving that he looked a little ruffled, she 
hastened to say, "But I must take you to see — ^your 
father. I may say that, mayn't I? You have been 
told? You know— all?" 

"Yes." He did not look at her. She seemed to him 
to be like what the Magdalen was before she repented. 
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No, it wasn't that, quite, either. Like a Magdalen 
who should be repenting hut has been too busy looking 
in the glass to get her ointment ready. She was dread- 
fully pretty. He thought Sexton ought to have warned 
him about that, because it wasn't so easy to be stem 
and aloof with this sort as he had imagined it would be. 
For instance, he had thought she would be fat, but she 
was as light as Rosamond. One lady of dubious 
reputation had come into his near observation at the 
Chapel, the divorced Countess, Lady Delcarres. She 
was large and painted and impossibly coloured, and had 
a raucous throaty voice and too much decoration. He 
had somehow imagined Madame de Sales would be 
similarly bedaubed and corpulent and bedizened. In- 
stead of which she was girlish in effect, yet with some 
silken, mysterious finish that no girl ever has, some 
nameless perfecting of detail, which can only be sum- 
marized as finesse, and which is peculiar to the mon- 
daine. 

Except that in some lights she suddenly looked very 
tired, as though her long jewelled earrings were too 
heavy for her ears, she seemed to his youthful judg- 
ment to be much too young to be his mother, and it 
became an impertinence on his part to try to say the 
word, even to himself. 

She rose to lead the way, and again took his arm 
with her white hand lying against his coat-sleeve like 
a leaf. 

"He is longing to see you," she said. "He is ill. 
That is why I must take you upstairs to him. He has 
not been well for a very long time now. He suffers 
terribly with neuritis. You will be gentle to him?" 

"Of course." What a funny idea, his being "gentle" 
to a great rich man) — the owner of this \atgt ^\?lW 
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and many others, besides ships and shipyards, and 
motors and what not. 

If she knew how nervous he felt I His only refuge 
was scorn. Their feet made no sound as they sunk 
into the soft carpet on the wide staircase, and big 
hydrangeas in pots stood on the white marble flooring 
all the way up. The walls were covered with objects 
of beauty and value — ^pictures, clocks, medallions, 
statuettes on brackets, a close-packed and shimmering 
medley. He found that the turret part of the house 
contained the staircase, which had many windows, and 
little outstanding closed-in balconies to command the 
increasingly beautiful view. In most of these there 
was a curiously hideous glass, a remnant of the house's 
period, white central panes frosted or starred, with 
deep borders of fearsome self-coloured strips of royal 
blue, crimson, and saffron. No doubt some Dundreary 
whiskered artist had called this horror "stained glass" 
in his specifications. 

Roger suddenly found his laughter too much for 
him to manage, and exploded into his curled-up hand- 
kerchief. 

**What is it, dear?" said Madame, pleased to see 
what was practically his first smile, whatever the 
cause 

*;That frightful glass," he laughed. "What is it 
doing there, in a house like this, I mean? It's the very 
worst Victorian builder's ruck 1 How can anyone who 
collects Meissoniers, and Gerald Matsy's frescoes — 
that was a magnificent copy of a Matsy we just 
passed on the stairs — stand such blatant stuff for five 
minutes ?" 

Madame de Sales looked at him and nodded several 
times to herself, her eyes shining, like stars. 

"PFA/iiow," she said, "this is not the Islington that 
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I knew I You are artistic, Roger. I knew you were 
clever. Didn't I say so? But how splendid I" 

"Everybody is, at St. Titus's," he replied, gruff again 
because the conversation had once more veered to the 
personal. "That's why they all collect there, I 
suppose." 

"It's so funny to hear you quoting St. Titus's as a 
sort of criterion for everything else I" she said. "Are 
we all to be tested by the rule of a church in Kentish 
Town?" 

"It sounds silly to you, no doubt," he replied, "but 
knowledge is knowledge, wherever it lives. And if I 
happen to know good glass from bad I just can't help 
saying so, especially to the collectors of Meissoniers, 
who should understand." 

"Say what you like, angel, so long as you make your- 
self happy here," she replied, and really meant it, 
though at the time he did not believe it, being accus- 
tomed to the austere speech of Soona Pencraft. He 
could not understand her tragic reason for desiring his 
company in her house. 

Presently they entered a wide and very light apart- 
ment, made brilliant by having windows on both sides 
of it in order to command the full glory of the view. 
Here, on an extensive and much padded and fitted 
lounge-chair a gentleman was sitting in a half-reclined 
attitude, listlessly reading, or pretending to read. At 
their entrance he rose with some physical effort and 
stood facing them. Roger noticed that the hand with 
which he held on to the lounge-back trembled; other- 
wise he was controlled to the point of seeming stern 
and indifferent. He was a stoutly built man, heavily 
good-looking in a rather Teutonic fashion, with a tiny, 
much-tended moustache much too small for his large 
brown face. His features had the rathet dt^^%^d 
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look of a face which has been much stouter but has 
fallen thin with suffering, and his handsome, low- 
bowed eyes were full of the traces of physical pain. 
Though a big man, he had silken movements and finick- 
ing ways. He was immaculately attired, in the quite 
correct costume for an invalid in easy neglige; one felt 
that though he might have lost his hold on life he had 
not lost his valet. Round him was a litter of expen- 
sive books and magazines. His greeting to Roger 
was curious. He simply said, **My God I'* under his 
breath. Madame de Sales slipped forward and 
placed her linked hands on his shoulder in an attitude 
of infinite affection and appeal. 

"Didn't I say so, Ernest?" she half whispered. 
"Isn't he beautiful? And he is ours I" 

He shook her aside urgently, almost rudely, his eyes 
fixed on Roger's face with an eager, cavernous stare. 
He raised himself slowly to a better position, leaning 
on the chair. The trembling of his arm shook his 
whole frame visibly. 

"In the name of all things sacred I ask your par- 
don," he said solemnly, adding as an after-thought, 
''Sirr 

Roger blushed violently to the roots of his hair. 
He had never been called "sir" in his life, and now 
to accept it from this stately gentleman 1 

Ernest Maltowers extended his right hand. "Will 
you shake hands and forgive?" he said very low. 

Roger gave his hand, looking, with the grave won- 
der of youth, into his eyes, and feeling somehow an in- 
tense pity for something he could not fully understand. 
His inadequate words were a-stumbled "I'm pleased to 
see you." 

"I've been a long time invisible, haven't I?" Mal- 
towers laughed bitterly, "Well, you're very good 
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to come here and see us. For such as you the world 
is all in the future. You need not trouble about the 
past. Look gaily ahead, boy, and live your beautiful 
new life, and let us minister to you as much as we may, 
if only to make reparation for the past years I Now 
sit down by me — I'm somewhat of an invalid, as you 
see — and tell me things about yourself: your tastes, 
your ideas, everything. I long to hear, though you 
may well not believe me." 

He placed Roger on a chair at his side and lay 
back in his own, gazing so steadily at him that the lad 
foimd the situation embarrassing and could utter little 
beyond monosyllables. Madame began chatting rather 
feverishly about Art, and how Roger had noticed the 
two Meissoniers on the staircase at a second's glance, 
and what he had said about the glass. 

**We will knock it out and you shall have new glass 
to-morrow if you wish," said Maltowers, calmly mak- 
ing a note of it in his pocket-book. "You shall choose 
it. Are you an artist?" 

"Oh, only tempora sketches and wood-carving, and 
so on." 

"Onlyl What do you sketch?" 

"Saints, principally, sir. Heads." 

"And what do you carve?" 

"Saints. Figures of them for the church." 

"You are religious?" 

"Why, yes. Isn't everyb " He was going to 

say "everybody," but remembered in time that there 
were people called agnostics and atheists and free- 
thinkers about: they were sometimes Labour Leaders, 
but he had also heard of rich ones. Perhaps Mr. 
Maltowers was one? 

"Yes, yes, I forgot for the moment your connec- 
tion with that church," said his father quite gently. 
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Roger's heart warmed to him, because he did not 
sneer at St. Titus's as Madame had done. He did 
not sneer, because to him all religion was a phase of 
ssthetics, and he approved of aesthetics. But Madame 
could not resist her mischief. 

"I'm afraid we can't supply you with many suitable 
models on the Island," she put in. 

Roger turned and gazed at her quite seriously. "Oh, 
but when I first saw you just now," he said, "I thought 
you would do so splendidly for the Magdalen." 

The deep flush that covered Madame's face and 
neck belied the story that she was heavily made up. 
At all events strong emotion could show through what- 
ever bloom she affected. 

"Ah, youth, youth I" said Mr. Maltowers; "the 
cruellest thing in the world!" 

"Not worse than the night voices, beloved," said 
Madame, sotto voce. She added more brightly, "But 
he tells me he likes reading, and he composes little 
things — ^prose poems or something like that, don't 
you ?" 

"What do you read?" asked his father. 

"St. Francis de Sales, and the 'Imitation,' and Edgar 
Allan Poe, and Francis Thompson and Rossetti, and 
Swinburne, and Browning. I used to read Flaubert, 
and Balzac, and Victor Hugo, and Gabriel d'Annunzio, 
before I renounced the world." 

"Before^ — I beg your pardon?" 

"I gave up those exciting things in the Catechism — 
*the world, the flesh, and the devil,' you know. Those 
dramatic things, that set you speculating as to what 
they really are, because of course nobody who teaches 
you the Catechism ever will tell you. I used to think 
it was drinking champagne and going to balls. But 
I've found out that it's other things as well as those." 
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Madame de Sales was leaning back on a flowered 
chintz sofa, her elbow propped on a cushion, gazing 
at him from under her hand as though the sun were in 
her eyes. 

"You have? What other things?" said Maltowers 
in his smooth, sleepy voice. 

"What is called shame," said the boy naively. "That 
you go to Rescue Homes for if you're poor, but that 
you get your photograph in the papers for if you're 
rich. Women, I mean." 

^^Are you satirical?" said Maltowers, "or only 
divinely innocent?" 

"What do you mean, sir?" 

"Oh, for Heaven's sake leave him alone and let us 
change the subject I" said Madame, rising with flushed 
face and moving quickly across the room: adding 
under her breath as she passed her husband's sofa, 
^'Cest un enfant terrible, n'est ce pas/ Mon Dieul 
Voila le maniere de Georges Pencraft P* 

Maltowers took no notice of her whatever. "You 
must read me some of the things you write," he said 
to Roger gently. "I shall be deeply interested to see 
what you have made of this world from your present 
literary and ethical point of view. I am a great reader 
myself." He waved his hand to the heap of quar- 
terlies and artistic journals strewn around him. "There 
is a big library downstairs. Use it as much as you like. 
We can discuss things together. It will be mutually 
helpful." 

"Thank you, sir." 

"But I mustn't keep you now. You have had a 
long journey and will need a rest and change before 
dinner, when I shall meet you again. But before you 
go turn — so — ^to the light from the sea and let me 
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study your face. Who are you most like ? Which do 
you favour?" 

Roger obeyed, but at the words his expression slowly 
altered. Until this moment, though he had accepted 
the statement of Sexton that this man was his father, 
he had never really grasped the fact to the point of 
his own possible resemblance to him. He had, indeed, 
imagined the relationship to be another revelation of 
the exciting romance connected with himself, rather 
than a literal fact. Now, when Madame again 
crossed the room and leant caressingly over her hus- 
band's chair and their two faces gazed at him together 
in eager competition to trace a resemblance, he felt his 
own face hardening heavily. As he had entered the 
room a few minutes before, anyone would have said he 
was like Madame; now, as he stood in puzzled self- 
scorn that in an older man would have been cynicism, 
he became the image of Maltowers. The material- 
ism of the man's face, the heavy drawing of the lip and 
brow, dominated the finer shades of **Banshee" beauty 
about the eyes and nose, and Rody stood revealed for 
what he was — emphatically the son of Maltowers. 

"It is you with my devilry," said Marie. 

"It is you with my savagery," said Maltowers. 

"Isn't it a miracle?" 

"It is the only miracle in the world that matters," 
he replied with infinite bitterness. "The repeating 
of one's ego, with a possibility of a new start for it, 
a great redemption of its past mistakes." 

"Do you think reparation can ever be made that 
way?" Her voice was very low. 

"This lad would tell you that it was done two mil- 
lenniums ago — ^by proxy," said Maltowers, smoothly 
cynical; "why not put the theory to the test?" 

She leant over him and kissed him, and for once he 
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did not repulse her, but let her do it in silence. Her 
adoration of him was as patent as it was pathetic. She 
was clearly more passionatly anxious to please him by 
any means in her power than for anything else the 
world could give her. She had left a brilliant public ca- 
reer in order to marry him, and had cut herself off from 
the glittering world she had made her own for twenty 
years in order to live this life of seclusion with a 
politely-morose and incredibly difficult invalid. Even 
Roger grasped something of feverishness and tragedy 
in the air, though he was naturally unable to give it 
a name. But now Marie's eyes were softened and 
shining. 

"Come, dear Roger," she said. "I will show you 
your room myself. You will never, never know the 
joy you have brought to this house." 

She led the way through several winding turnings 
to a vast and luxuriously furnished apartment, more 
gorgeous, it seemed to him, than any he had yet seen. 
It had windows nearly all round it like the one he had 
just left, and quantities of glass and silver and crystal 
and inlaid woods caught the clear sea-light and glittered 
again. It seemed like trying to make a sleeping apart- 
ment of a beautiful museum, except that the deep soft- 
ness of the carpet belied the idea. There were vases 
and bowls full of roses, and in one was a spray of real 
orange-blossom. 

"Grown on the spot I" said Madame, indicating it 
lightly. "In compliment to your coming, dearest boy I 
I believe it just flowered for you. It is the wedding 
flower, and more appropriate than perhaps you think. 
Isn't the scent lovely?" 

While he remained inhaling the entrancing odour 
of the orange-bloom Madame swished and ftou- 
froued about the room, seeing to this and that, wonder- 
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Ing If the servant had unpacked his valise properly, 
hoping the hot water was hot enough, hoping the 
heavily monogrammed linen was fine enough; and so 
on. Her little airs of maternal care would have been 
comic but for the vague sense of looming tragedy be- 
hind them, which he felt by instinct without clearly 
understanding. Her anxious eyes and her restless 
movements showed the stormy state of her mind, 
though her words and ways were, as usual, light. 
Remorselessly there occurred to the boy's memory the 
contrast of this picture of maternal solicitude and that 
of Sexton driving him home in a cab to rescue him from 
the cold, contemptuous mercy of some South London 
Board of Guardians: the contrast of this luxurious, 
almost exotic room and the drab area-parlours where 
he had pined, ill-used, till six years old. He had not 
yet fathomed the reason of this sudden change in his 
fortunes, but he was willing to wait and study. He 
always learnt what he wanted in time, he said. 

By and bye Madame left him with many loving in- 
structions regarding the time they dined, etc. Had he 
a dress-suit? No? Oh, never mind, not a bit of it. 
He was quite young enough still to dine in an ordinary 
day-suit, a dark one for preference, and they were alone 
to-night. To-morrow she would 'phone to Mr. Mal- 
towers' tailor and get him a complete outfit of all those 
things and anything else he wanted. He must make a 
list of all he required. When she had gone he looked 
curiously at his portmanteau, which the valet had care- 
fully unpacked for him. How commonplace and 
shabby it looked in this gorgeous room: and his few 
sets of clothes, and plain wooden brushes, how stupid 
and cheap they appeared when laid out amongst the 
crystal and silver of the vast dressing-table! Yet in 
Kentish Town they had seemed quite grand. The 
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man had put everything away carefully except one 
object which clearly puzzled him — ^the crucifix, and its 
attendant tiny candles. These he had laid on an inlaid 
table with some valuable curios, evidently imagining 
them to be objets d'art. Roger placed them on a 
bracket by his bed^ with his books of devotion. Then 
he washed and changed, and presently went downstairs, 
bright-eyed with interest. 

At dinner he noticed that Mr. Maltowers did not 
wear evening clothes either, though later on in thci/ 
acquaintance he always did. Still, he looked somehoi?» 
velvety and silken and costly, as he evidently always 
did, however ailing. Madame was dazzling, with very 
sparkling eyes that did not look tired so long as she 
kept behind the shade of the lights. He was a little 
puzzled by the French names of some of the dishes, 
but as they talked about music they were equally puz- 
zled by some of the ecclesiastical names he had for the 
kind in which he was alone learned. "Consomme 
Ecossais" is, after all, nothing to the elucidation of 
what is a **Sarum Encheirydion," or a Mechlin 
gradual; and "Faisans a TEpinard" are less unguess- 
able, when one comes to think of it, than is an Ambro- 
sian Motet. So that they were quits. The reverentially 
affectionate attentions of the butler were inclined to 
make a tickle go down his spine after the cursory minis- 
trations of Liz; but that he would get used to, he 
said. 

Later on Madame sang to him in the summer dusk, 
exquisitely, like a carillon of silver bells over water. 
That was a wonderful experience, which put all criti- 
cism on one side while it lasted. Then he retired early, 
as he had promised to write to Sexton. He wrote, 
after particulars of his journey and arrival, the fol- 
lowing, 
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"Of course everything is ripping and tip-top and all 
that. I'm writing now at a table specially fitted up in 
silver and real tortoiseshell, which I'm told is my very 
own. It rather takes your breath away, because you 
don't know why on earth they should. Madame — I 
really can't say 'mother' — is very pretty and expensive, 
also kind to me. At first I thought she was quite 
young, but later decided that she never could have 
been, even when she was Rosamond's age. She is 
charming, but I wish she would not remind me of the 
last hour at a Flower Show — ^you know, when the sun 
has waned and the tents are flapping and straining at 
their tent-pegs, and the band has got to playing stale 
airs, and the carnations are wilting on their stalks and 
the strawberry-ices are gone, and the girls' frocks have 
lost the starch out of them. It's still meant to be a 
party, but somehow it's drearier than a well-behaved 
funeral. ... I don't want to be nasty — Madame is 
kind. He's a fine chap, who has got everything he 
wants, or that anyone could want, but thinks life is a 
bit of a frost. I wish he wouldn't treat me like a Royal 
Duke mixed with a herald angel. It's so uncomfort- 
able in front of the servants. Perhaps it will die out 
when he finds me out for what I really am, actually 
nothing in particular. I haven't forgotten to put up 
my little altar and say the night office from the Devout 
Life, as you wished. Prayers feel rather funny in this 
house, as though when they mixed with the air it blew 
them out." 



CHAPTER VII 

MRS. WAY put the hand-painted bazaar-bought 
cosy back over the Queen Anne teapot, poured 
hot water over the teaspoons and dried them on a fine- 
fringed cloth in her thin, filbert-nailed fingers, and 
flicked the ghost of a crumb off the marmalade-dish 
lid and said, 

"I see that the postmark of your letter is the Isle of 
Wight, Rosamond. I suppose it is from Mr. Mal- 
towers ?" 

"It's from Rody. You are calling him by the name 
of the house he is staying at, mother I — Maltowcrs 
Place." 

"Oh dear no, I know quite well what I am saying. 
This young man is to have large property bestowed 
upon him, and he is to take the name of Maltowers. 
It was told me by Mr. Spurshawe, who knows some- 
thing of the family." 

"The family" had acquired a new claim to respect 
and dignity since Mrs. Way had received this informa- 
tion. No longer was Madame de Sales spoken of as 
a "person" barely to be named; she had now been 
mercifully merged into "the family" as represented by 
Maltowers Place. 

"He never told me about it," said Rosamond, her 
pure piquant face a little offended. "It's an ugly name 
and I don't like it." 

"And does that matter?" 

"It does if I am to take it myself." 

109 
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"My dear girl I" 

"Don't look shocked, mother, I thought everyone 
understood that Rody and I were sweethearts." 

"Dearest girl, you will never grow up 1 Little school- 
day friendships are not the same thing as engagements. 
Heaven forbid 1 But this case is of course exceptionaL 
And what does young Mr. Roger say? I see he writes 
on beautifully water-marked paper." 

Rosamond passed her the letter, knowing quite well 
that she would not understand one-eighth of the al- 
lusions: as, indeed, she did not. Her verdict was 
therefore that the letter was nonsense, and she won- 
dered at so clever a boy writing such rubbish, and wast- 
ing good paper. 

"But I see," she said, "that he is going to be taught 
riding at once, and that they have offered to send him 
to Oxford. And what is this — ^they have given him a 
steam-yacht?" 

"Yes. You see they are trying to bribe him to stay 
with them — ^these rich relations of his. But of course 
he won't. He said so." 

"He won't! What do you mean?" 

"Why, just that. He prefers Mr. Pencraft and St. 
Titus's to all the rich friends in the world. He is 
coming back for good quite soon. He does not want 
their money." 

"How ridiculous I He cannot know what he is talk- 
ing about. However, Rosamond, I think you had bet- 
ter not continue to correspond with the young man till 
I have consulted your father's wishes on the subject. 
He may not approve of the connection at all." 

Rosamond blinked her fair lashes, and gave the very 
faintest shrug to her slim, rather high shoulders. She 
knew quite well that her father occupied the position 
purely of a scarecrow in the household, and that the 
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threat of consulting his wishes was entirely illusory. 
His wishes never were consulted. They were often 
quoted, and they were even oftener issued to him from 
headquarters; but his windy tenor voice was never 
allowed to be raised in protest at anything that went on 
in his own household. And, except in occasional and 
ironic asides, he never attempted to air it. He had 
far too great a respect for his own ease and comfort. 
The sunshine which flooded in at the wide windows 
made an aureole round Rosamond's sleek blonde head, 
as she took her place in one of the Dutch window- 
seats and began to write in her little ivory tablets her 
duties for the day in the methodical fashion in which 
she had been trained. The house was one of Mr. 
Way's most successful pieces of designing work, as a 
model of serenity of living combined with fifteenth- 
century Flemish ideas of beauty, somewhat adapted 
to the exigencies of modern building materials. It 
was wide and light and very pretty, and was well 
furnished, as regards the larger objects in it, on lines 
in perfect accordance with its style : beaten copper, pew- 
ter, and bronze being much in evidence, together with 
hand-made floor-rugs, and gate-leg tables in English 
oak. But in the details one traced another hand, what 
one might call a netted hand. There were remote 
corners where Japanese folding screens had worked 
their insidious and unhallowed way, and occasional 
tables upon which hand-painted photograph-frames 
actually faced the light of heaven. Now and again 
a wall-bracket, with a tiny cupboard to it with looking- 
glass doors, would interrupt the Memling-like chastity 
of some sweep of white wall; and there was a far, 
remote lurking-place in the drawing-room where (low 
be it spoken 1 ) a drain-pipe painted with purple clematis 
still held dried bulrushes in furtive reminiscence of the 
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aesthetic movement of Mrs. Way's youth. As, luckily, 
the architect rarely troubled the drawing-room with 
his presence, this horror had so far escaped comment. 
For, in such a matter, even he would have broken 
bounds and hurled forth a protest in the name of out- 
raged Art, peace or no peace. Drain-pipes and art 
muslin aroused the slumbering demon in him, and 
when he encountered them he became really savage. 

Rosamond now said sweetly, "Don't you want me 
to do some commissions for you, mother? I'm going 
as far as High Street." 

"Yes, you might — at the Colonial Stores, and Rack- 
straw's, and — let me see " 

"Wasn't it the coal?" Rosamond looked intensely 
unconscious — ^transparently so. 

"Oh yes. I want you to call at the coal-ofEce to 
order four tons of coal. Wait a moment, and I'll 
write it all down." 

Rosamond did as she was told, though she had her 
own tablets. On these she now proceeded to write for 
her own statisfaction, 

"Coal-office. — Consult Sexton immediately." 

Her mother shortly returned with a shopping list. 
"Do you know your way to the coal-office?" she said. 
"Shall I write the address down?" 

"Oh, I think I do," said Rosamond very demurely. 
"Isn't it near the railway arches?" 

"Quite. In a yard adjoining them." 

Rosamond nodded, and went and put on her shadiest 
hat, for it promised to be a hot morning, and soon went 
gaily along the sunshine-warmed pavements on her 
several errands, a little lurking mischief in her buoy- 
ant manner. She was always surprised that people 
seemed so interested in her movements in the street — 
utter strangers of both sexes always seemed to want to 
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watch her doings — ^but to-day the fact slightly annoyed 
her, as though they were all alertly aware that the 
errand to the coal-ofEce was an excuse to see somebody 
else. Having executed all her other commissions^ she 
presently made for the railway arches, but, without or- 
dering any coal, she deliberately crossed the road away 
from the hideous little shanty covered with huge an- 
nouncements of the prices of "Brights" and "Kitchen 
Nuts," and so on, and made straight for a long cobbled 
yard saying "Pencraft & Co." in rather age-worn let- 
tering on its doors and shaft-upturned carts. Here 
she created a sort of storm of excitement in a little 
wooden ofEce by suddenly irradiating it with living sun- 
shine, and asking a clerk and a boy if Mr. Pencraft 
was engaged. Blushing at the sight of so radiant a 
summer vision of cool linens and dainty footgear as 
she presented in the dusty place, the clerk violently 
vacated his stool and said he would send and see. 
Just as she had givtn him her name to take to the 
master, a shuffling figure with long grey equine face 
came out from the dusty shades of the arches, where 
the sun-motes danced on air clouded with wood-meal, 
and made to cross the yard close by where she stood 
with her startled attendant, the office-clerk. 

"Oh, is that you, Mr. Youill?" she cried. "Don't 
you remember me? I want to see Sexton — Mr. Pen- 
craft, I mean. Is he in ?" 

"I remember yen" Youill's habitual surliness was 
unwillingly softened by the prefix "Mister" from one 
so bewllderlngly fair. "But youVe rolled up and rolled 
down since I last set eyes on you, young miss." 

"IVe what?" 

"Rolled up your hair and rolled down your frocks," 
said the horse-face coolly. "Yes, he's in, and he's not 
likely to refuse to see such as you. He always wanted 
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to see you for that lad's sake, and now he's a-lost him 
he'll be more willing than ever, I daresay." 

"He hasn't lost Mr, Rody, Youill. He has only 
gone away on a visit. 

"Oh, has he ? Yon's as it may be. In my belief 
they're horned with ingratichude in their bones, that 
sort, and should by rights be buried with the suicides 
and malefactors in the nettle and tin-can comer of 
the grave-yard 1" 

"What horrid things you say I Are you a Calvinisti 
or do you suffer from gout?" 

"Never mind which, or both. I'm a Bible Protes- 
tant, what knows a curse or two and wjio best deserves 
em I 

"Well, let the Pope have the lion's share, Mr. Youill, 
and leave me a little sunshine." 

"Oh, you — ^you're all right," growled the grey horse- 
face. "I never said a word agin you. You're as right 
as a trivet." 

Just then the errand-boy returned to say that his 
master would see Miss Way, and before he could con- 
duct her through the labyrinth of arches Mr. Pen- 
craft appeared himself, his dark face frankly illumi- 
nated with pleasure at the unexpected visit. He took 
Rosamond by both hands and led her into the cool 
cedar-scented shades of an office opening on to the prin- 
cipal warehouse and made her sit down in his own ma- 
hogany swing-chair, and stood surveying her with 
charmed eyes from across the little space. 

"Why this unlooked-for pleasure ?" he said. 

She told him, blushingly, of her letter from Rody 
and her mother's dispute about the name, and the vari- 
ous disquieting things which had followed their argu- 
ment. 

"What is all the mystery really about?" she asked. 
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"And what on earth am I to call him when I reply to 
this letter?" 

"Is there any objection to my seeing the letter?" he 
asked. "Or is it too loverly?" 

She shook her head, beaming and very pink, hand- 
ing him the letter. How nice he was about it I She had 
known he would be. Such a dear I 

He perused the letter eagerly and quickly. She 
thought with the hand that held it trembling a little. 

"So they're tempting him with fine offers, eh? Ah, 
Rosamond, but he is not to be caught by such things 
as that; I know him so well. I've trained that lad's 
every thought, by precept and by prayer: I know 
where his enthusiasm and affection lie, and steam-yachts 
and stables full of horses won't be able to draw him 
aside. God forbid!" 

He then explained briefly, and entering into as little 
detail as possible, the difficulty about the name, and the 
fact that Mr. Maltowers' money and home must first be 
accepted definitely by Rody before he took the surname ; 
and that his real name was, strictly and accurately, de 
Sales, and he was quite right to use it. As such she 
should address him. 

"And now mother says," said Rosamond, "that 
probably father won't let us correspond ! As if father 
had anything to do with it 1 Or with anything 1" 

"But why? Not let you correspond?" He looked 
quite concerned. 

"Oh, she didn't like something I said about his not 
caring a rap for these new people, and being loyal to 
you, and coming back soon." 

"Why not?" 

"Well, you see, because she always likes everybody 
to like the richest people best. It's her way." 

"But not yours?" 
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"Oh no, no. How could I? Lord Mayors are so 
dull, don't you think ?" 

"I do. And so does that lad of ours — for he is ours, 
isn't he, Rosamond? Yours and mine." 

"Yes." 

"And we'll keep him to his best allegiances together, 
won't we — ^you and I, by our Influence and mutual love 
for him. Won't we?" 

"Yes, Mr. Pencraft. That is why I must go on 
writing to him." 

"Very well, very well. I will see your father if 
there is any difficulty about it. Let me know if there is." 

"Thank you. I had an idea you could do something 
to help, and would do it : that is why I came. Now I 
must be going." 

She rose, but he seemed eager for her to stay a little 
longer, and stood about, shadowing the door. He 
wanted to show her a couple of new figures he was en- 
gaged upon ; they were an idea for a memorial chantry 
in a very famous London church, and were intended 
to decorate the two panels of the door. They rep- 
resented the Archangels Michael and Gabriel. 

"You recognise Rody in the Michael, the face rather 
older and strengthened in line here and there?" 

"Yes, indeed 1 It is just what he will be like by and 
bye. He has grown so handsome lately, and much 
older-looking, isn't he ?" 

"He is not a bad Michael, certainly. And I wonder, 
now, if you can guess whose face I've used for the 
Gabriel?" 

She looked hard, then blushed quickly. - "Can it be?" 
she said. "I was going to say the St. Agnes, but of 
course " 

"That's you? Well, so is this, in a way. Made a 
trifle more masculine on purpose. But somehow I 
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felt that I wanted to have you two children side by 
side in that way." 

"We two children! Why, we're both quite grown 
up now, Mr. Pencraft. It seems ages and ages since 
I used to come here and sit for you on a beer-cask." 

"Yes, the years make enormous upheavals at that 
age. The *teen' years are nearly all centuries — in a 
sense — ^to those in them. To us outside they are the 
tick of a second, and you people infinitely bewildering." 

He said the words meditatively, his eyes dwelling 
upon Rosamond's own face, which profile turned to him 
was turned up to the colour-washed wall in rapt con- 
templation of the carvings which were placed against 
it. Since she had last sat here for the St. Agnes statue 
how marvellously, and yet how imperceptibly and 
silently, she had merged into a young woman I The 
suggestion of coltish hoydenism was gone, or rather had 
merged into a sort of swinging, pure freedom of move- 
ment and bearing which was very English. She was 
still a little flat-chested and gauche, but how exquisitely 
it became her I Her almost silvery-whiteness of colour- 
ing was only relieved by the recurring carnation flush 
of her changing face, and the fact that the intent eyes 
behind the white lashes were green-grey with such large 
black pupils to them that they gave the sudden and 
startling effect of being dark at times, especially when 
she was excited. An infinite maidenly graciousness 
seemed to permeate the winsome features and half- 
bashful, half -impulsive bearing. The sleek blonde hair 
drew back from where it grew thickly in a "calf-lick" 
from the low brow; the shoulders were a little high 
and gawky still, and the winsome smile sudden and 
shrinking; which all seemed traces of childishness. 
Nevertheless Rosamond was a woman now, as George 
Pencraft found himself realising with a curious thrill. 
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And what a lovely woman ! He said to himself he 
had no fears for Rody. What were all the offers of 
wealth and goods in the world to such a girl as this? 
Why, it seemed quite silly to let one's heart sink for 
a moment when one read of such things as steam- 
yachts and horses, and University educations, being 
placed in rivalry to such a girl's love. Rosamond was 
rightly named, he said to himself. She was a living 
human rose, of the kind whose name he could not for 
the moment remember, but which was cream and very 
pale flush pink, and grew up the sides of old white 
houses in the country — old whitewashed, sun-baked 
houses with children playing roiyid them. . . . No, 
he need not fear to lose his boy so long as this girl 
would hold him to his own ideals. 

"Let me see whether I've forgotten all the funny 
sawdust's names," she said, now turning to him in her 
quick way. She stooped and picked a sample up in the 
palm of her hand. 

"This is Russian oak," she said, sniffing it. "I know, 
because it smells of stale beer, and we once came to the 
conclusion that, as beer is always casked in it, it doesn't 
really smell of beer at all but of Russian oakl A 
scientific discovery of our own. Dp you remember?" 

"I remember. It was your notion, but it turned out 
true, for I found that the fresh sawdust, straight from 
the tree of the Russian oak, smells of beer. Later on, 
when it is made into casks, the beer takes the smell 
from it. You haven't forgotten!" 

"I forget nothing of this enchanted place," she said. 
"If you have time, just let me go once through it before 
I go back, if only to recall old memories of the fun we 
used to have here, before I 'rolled up and rolled 
down.' " 

She told him about Youill and made him laugh. Of 
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course he had time. Most men would have had, and 
George Pencraft, for all his religious reputation, was 
very much a man. She went stepping carefully in and 
out amongst the shadows of the sawdust warehouse, 
moving from this dusky chamber to that like a vivified 
sunbeam, and making the arches ring again with the 
enquiries and exclamations each new storage-place 
called forth. There was now quite an imposing col- 
lection of carved figures on the blue walls, some of 
which were already turned a mellow dark brown, 
which was the effect of London atmosphere and com- 
bined with their treatment of linseed oil. 

"I don't know when you get time to do all thesa 
wonderful things," she said. "You are busy all day, 
and your evenings are so taken up with services and 
men's Clubs and Guilds and things that you work so 
hard at. How do you do it all?" 

''I do some of these same carvings at the Guilds and 
things," he said. "I teach wood-carving to some of 
the men and boys : we have a regular class at the Crafts 
Guild. Some of them are coming on quite splendidly^ 
Now some ladies are clamouring for a class too." 

"Oh, I should like to join the Crafts Guild 1 I can't 
see why mother does not like the idea." 

"Doesn't she? But your father belongs to it — 
always has. Why, I believe she is an Associate her- 
self." 

"Yes, I know. But she says it is such a mixed col- 
lection of people, not fit for a young girl to meet. Isn't 
it silly? She says at my age a girl is like delicate wares 
that easily spoil, and that at these mixed assemblies^-— 
'dubious church democracies,' she calls them — ^you meet 
all sorts of 'ineligibles' and 'undesirables.' She means, 
you know, that it is my proper business in life to marry 
as well as Angela has done. Oh, Mr. Pencraft, isn't 
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it hateful and silly I I know just what you're thinking 
of us all, and what a figure I must cut when I refuse 
to join the Crafts Guild, even as an humble Associate, 
to learn 1 Oh, isn't it a horrid world ? I mean from 
a girl's point of view 1" 

"It's pretty bad," he said, serious enough but half 
laughing at her tragic earnestness. "Does she really 
talk like that to you ? I know some quite good women 
do, in their eagerness to secure good places for their 
girls, but it's the high-road to misery, as a rule. Is 
that, then, the reason why you may not correspond 
with Rody?" 

"Something like that. She is not sure yet, you see, 
whether he is going to turn out one of her *eligibles.' 
Forgive me for putting it into horrid vulgar words, but 
you asked me the question! However, the difficulty 
may be got over in his case — she is so deeply impressed 
by Maltowers Place, and the very notepaper makes 
her talk with bated breath. Poor mother 1 She thinks so 
much of these things, and if she could get me what she 
calls *an establishment' like that, better even than An- 
gela's, she would die happy. So she hopes he'll make 
that choice and then we may write. Meanwhile I must 
wait. It is rather like a slave in the market-place, 
though, isn't it?" 

Mr. Pencraft nodded. His half-quizzing face had 
grown suddenly very grave. He had never, till that 
moment, pictured the possibility of Rody's choosing the 
Maltowers' offer and also taking Rosamond away with 
him. He had somehow, a little irrationally, imagined 
her to be a counter lure with which to keep the boy here, 
and if necessary draw him back to his youthful associa- 
tions and ideals. It had never occurred to him that 
Rosamond might be taken away too, caught in the same 
golden net J Now that her half-laughing hints brought 
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the bare possibility before him he felt a sense of in- 
dignant protest, of outraged devotion, arise within 
him. She thought his concerned face expressed an- 
noyance, and hastened to add, 

"Don't take me too seriously, please, Mr. Pencraft. 
I only wanted you to see what a snobbish narrow world 
I live in, and perhaps help me — as you help everybody." 

"Rosamond," he said, "I am not angry. How could 
I be ? I am only deeply concerned at something you say. 
We know, don't we, that our dear boy is being put 
to the test in a way he has never been before ? He is 
to be offered, in a degree, *the kingdoms of the world' 
if — ^you know the condition that always goes with such ? 
— simply if he will fall down and worship the things 
of that world. The place to which he has gone, for 
all its grand name, is a household of tragedy, wrecked 
with the consequences of sin, but unrepentant. If he 
accepts — ^which God forbid! — he will be deliberately 
rejecting the light which has been vouchsafed him all 
these years. I must look at it so — I, who have better 
reason than anybody to know the whole story from the 
beginning, and the kind of atmosphere he has had to go 
into. You I look upon as an ally, to help me with your 
influence on the side of righteousness. Never mind 
your poor mother's social ideas. Many good Christian 
ladies — in other respects — hold these heathen tenets 
about their daughters' marriages. But you, Rosamond 
— ^you who sat for St. Agnes and really seemed to be 
the part — ^you must begin now to make it a definite work 
that you help me to keep our darling lad true to him- 
self and the best that is in him." 

"You mean, to influence him not to accept these 
people's offer?" 

"Yes, most emphatically, yes." 
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"What would mother say? She would think you 
were mad I" 

"That is of no consequence. Perhaps that is my own 
opinion of her maternal precepts, though remember I 
do not speak of her with anything but respect. She 
loves you and is proud of you, and wants you to attain 
to the highest honours she can reach. That is good in 
her, if a little pathetic, because the things she strives 
for are not high, but very, very low. The Maltowers' 
money, in this connection, is a lower thing than I should 
care to make a girl like you understand — I mean as 
it affects our beloved boy. Honour may not name its 
infamy. But you and I will pray, Rosamond, that his 
bright spirit may not be caught by these glittering temp- 
tations, and will draw him back by the combined force 
of our devotion. Won't we ?'* 

It has been said that the persuasiveness of George 
Pencraft's eyes was always a difficult thing to resist. 
At this moment his personality was almost compeUingly 
magnetic, and the force of his moral earnestness caught 
and held Rosamond in a warm circle of influence which 
she could almost have declared was ^dsible and tangible. 
She promised, willingly. She gave him her hand on it, 
solemnly and sweetly, under the wooden shadow of St. 
Benedict, while a train thundered heavily overhead and 
the sun-motes danced on the wood-dusty air. So they 
made a curious compact, even a covenant, to unite 
their wills and spirits for Rody's saving, quietly and 
without affectation. 

Then she said she must really go and order the 
coals, and he walked with her down the yard to the 
gate, the hot sun on his iron-grey head. The clerks 
and men looked on in admiring envy. Lucky to be Mr. 
Pencraft 1 

After which she finished her shopping and sped 
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home, bright-eyed and inwardly much excited. It was 
not until she came in sight of the red brick and white 
rough-cast of her parents' villa that she realised that 
she had been persuaded to pray and strive earnestly that 
her lover should not become a rich man, and have a 
good and honourable name bought for him, but that he 
should return to comparative obscurity and quite mod- 
est money prospects, so far as she was aware, for his 
soul's sake. If she had put such a programme before 
Mrs. Way Ae was quite sure she would have had a 
fitl A stiff, rigid fit, suited to the wearing of netting, 
of course. 

And yet, once you got within the radius of George 
Pencraft's personality, you could not resist doing these 
things and seeing the whole world from his point of 
view. Sometimes the people at St. Titus's called him 
the Shepherd of the Black Sheep. He certainly seemed 
to take over the moral and spiritual affairs of everybody 
about the place — far more openly, at all events, than* 
did the Vicar, Father le Roche, who was more busy at 
collecting ecclesiastical objets (Fart. But Rosamond 
very wisely decided to say nothing at all to anybody 
about that quiet little covenant of theirs in the saw- 
dust arches. It was a precious little secret between 
themselves, too sacred to discuss in her own home at- 
mosphere. 

Two days later a large box full of the most exquisite 
hot-house blooms came addressed to her, with "From 
Maltowers Place" printed on the gardener's label. 
Then a huge box of chocolates and costly sweets from 
a French confectioner's in Ryde; then a photograph of 
Rody on horseback in very smart riding-dress, looking 
brilliant In the sharp sunshine; then a case of books; 
then more flowers. Af^er which Mrs. Way said, 

'^I have had a talk to your father, Rosamond, and 
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he thinks you may, for the present, let this your 
Roger de Sales write to you and reply yourself to h 
letters." 

"Thank you," said Rosamond a little drily. SI 
knew exactly what had brought about the decision. Si 
had just returned from an early service, where she hi 
supplicated that Rody should reject the very means < 
sending her these charming presents. All the san 
she buried her fair face rapturously amongst the ros 
and gardenias, and oflered everybody chocolates wi 
a delighted smile like a child's. If "the world" wou 
only always be vulgar I It is so often very dainty i 
deed. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MR. CONWAY SPURSHAWE came roUing 
along the Regency terrace one brilliant summer 
morning wearing a light grey Ascot suit that sagged 
a little at the pockets of the cut-away coat, but was 
otherwise festive. He was one of those men who 
always seemed to have rounded-looking pockets, as 
though they were over full, when, as a matter of fact, 
they were usually quite the opposite. He had been 
what is called '^a bit of a dog" in his day, and had run 
through such patrimony as his poet father had been 
able to leave one of a large family of sons long ago; 
had seen many ups and downs — mostly the latter 1 — 
and was honestly tired of a roving Colonial life, which 
had now narrowed down into a single room in Blooms- 
bury and a rather expensive Club in St. James's Square. 
He really did desire to settle down in the earthly Para- 
dise about which he had spoken to Miss Pencraft, now 
that he was getting a trifle gouty and philosophic, and 
fonder of carpet slippers than of old, and especially as 
that lady had a sufficient private income to make the 
dream practicable. To-day he wore a buttonhole of 
royal blue cornflowers, and his full moustache was 
glossy with brilliantine. He was determined upon one 
thing, and that was to run that long-parried proposal to 
earth. So he had not anounced to Miss Pencraft that 
he was coming, nor had he selected a normal hour for 
calling. Like the Laird o' Cockpen in the song, he 
meant to put his fate to the test suddenly, as a surprise 
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move, when the lady was busy at her household avoca- 
tions. 

"Mistress Jean she was making the elder-flower wine. 
*What the deil brings the Laird here at sic like a 
time?'" 

He felt that the time had come for him to cast his 
all upon one throw of this sort, Church Guild Socials 
being proved impossible, regarded as sentimental op- 
portunities, and evening visits to the Pencrafts having 
been found wanting, owing to the constant presence of 
either George or Roger. Mr. Spurshawe felt very 
desperately that time was slipping by and his serene 
Paradise no nearer realisation than it had been at the 
Guild Social, five or six weeks ago. But when he now 
arrived at the house he found it presented an odd ap- 
pearance. The windows were all stark, staring wide 
open, and from many of them hung flapping curtains 
or draperies, at least from the windows of the "best 
room," which was on the first floor. This fact, and 
the clank of pails about the open front door, might have 
warned him of the fact of some sort of a cleaning fes- 
tival being afoot, and given him pause. But he was 
too full of the inward rehearsal of what he was going 
to say to his Eve to notice these rather ominous signs 
in his Paradise. The clp.nk of buckets is not propi- 
tious music for a lover to hear. 

He rang the bell with a loud, imperative peal, and 
stood preening and sunning himself with his hock- 
bottle shoulders and bulbous face like a very large, 
stupid, pink-wattled pigeon lighted upon a doorstep for 
a sun-bath. Liz was in the hall shrouded by a vast 
overall and a kerchief over her hair, and armed with 
a ten-foot broom for use on ceilings. She had a kneel- 
ing supporter in a charwoman in a sacking apron and 
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a man's tweed cap, busy with two pails and many scrub- 
bing-brushes. These curious servitors stared indig- 
nantly at the dandy vision of idleness actually daring to 
ascend their doorstep af such a time as this, but said 
nothing till he spoke. 

"Miss Pencraft inf^ said Liz in reply to his question. 
"Well, yes, very much in, unless Fm not much mistaken. 
Right down the shell, she is. So far in that you couldn't 
get her out with a winkle-pin 1" 

"What, my dear girl, do you mean — er — ^too busy?" 

"Busy I I wonder what you think now 1 Now look 
'ere, Mr. Spurshawe, sir. This house was spring- 
cleaned from top-tile to cellar floor last March, but 
we're now having our summer turn-out, and a man's 
the very last thing — except a spider — that we want to 
see, I can tell you!" 

Mr. Spurshawe smiled good humouredly. Some- 
thing in his Colonial mannerisms, his freedom of glance 
and rolling gait, always inspired servants to begin by 
treating him too familiarly and end by doing his bid- 
ding out of sheer camaraderie. 

"Come, my lass," he said, ogling a little, "the lady 
will see me, I know." 

Liz, who was well past the age of normal "lasses," 
paused a second at this flattery, and by doing so was 
lost, for at that moment Miss Pencraft herself came 
down the stairs, and she was forced to say, 

"Mr. Spurshawe to see you, ma'am." 

Susan was even more unrecognisable than her 
maidens, being also covered by a huge overall and hav- 
ing upon her dark head a kerchief of striped fawn and 
white silk, and big gloves on her hands. She carried 
a feather brush, two dusters, and a chamois leather. 

"No, really?" she replied, in an openly annoyed voice 
at being thus caught. "But I am so desperately busy. 
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Mr. Spurshawe I I'm afraid I really cannot spare any 
time to-day. We are having our summer clearance. 
There is not a chair to sit down on, or a room to offer 
you 1 Wouldn't another day do ?" 

Poor Conway stood in the sunshine, the light grey 
of his suit and gloves, the blue of his flowers, the 
jaunty angle of his hat all conspiring to put busy women 
against him, as representing the spirit of decorative 
leisure. The disappointment on his fat, childish face 
was almost vocal. What a moment to have stormed 
the doors of Paradise 1 — just when it is having a clean- 
ing. 

He saw, with dull dismay, another precious chance 
vanishing away, and, what was more, the really an- 
noyed look of Miss Pencraft's knitted brows boded ill 
for future efforts. He became desperate. 

"Alas ! I see how busy you are," he said, "by that 
chamois leather you are carrying I How it recalls 
memories I Jolly memories I- Are you polishing 
brass?" 

"Am I polishing brass?" she echoed, this time tartly. 
"Indeed I am 1 Quantities of it. My brother has been 
buying some old bits of furniture, and the state of the 
handles 1 — ^but really, Mr. Spurshawe, I have no time 
for talking, indeed I have not." 

"What, it's got black, has it? What, real hard 
coal-black, eh, and won't budge however you rub?" 

"Yes, yes. But really, I'm sorry, but " 

"Miss Pencraft, when brass gets like that I'm your 
manl I'm the champion you've been waiting for all 
these years I Take my word for it. Miss Pencraft, you 
don't know it — how should you? — ^but when I got 
chucked at Eton I cut it and ran away to sea. I as- 
sure you I did — got taken on in the merchant service — 
jolly old tramp ship— and learnt to clean brasses till 
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they outshone the Aurora Borealis I I've got a secret, 
a special patent, treasured-up, hoarded dark secret of 
a mixture, easily made in a jiffy, which will turn the 
blackest brass of ages into stark, shining sunlight. I 
say, give me your brasses and let me stop and clean 
'em for you 1" 

The lady gazed at him. She had never dreamed of 
doing such a mad thing as get a man, an educated man, 
too, to clean brasses ; that was women's work. Besides, 
in that grey suit — oh, nonsense I It was all folly and 
more waste of her time. 

"Look here," said the indefatigable Conway, "I'm 
going to pop round to that chemist's at the corner for 
one ingredient I want — oxalic acid. You've got oil and 
whitening and silk rags in the house, I expect? Just 
let your women lend me an old sack to tie round me for 
an apron, and the thing's done as soon as said I" 

She was again going to refuse when Liz put in, "Oh, 
let him, ma'am. Why not? If a man-thing ever does 
want to be useful instead of only hungry and orna- 
mental, as most of 'em are, don't for goodness' sake 
put him off. You're tired out with worry over them old 
handles of Mr. George's. Why they goes and sells 
him such dirty rubbish just because it's a hundred years 
old, I'm blest if I know I And here's a way to use up 
a spoony caller as nobody wants into a handy man 
earning a day's keep 1" 

Luckily Conway had departed at a run to the chem- 
ist's before Liz had reached the point of her harangue 
where he was alluded to as a "spoony caller"; and her 
mistress, for reasons of personal dignity in the presence 
of the deeply listening charwoman, forbore to rebuke 
her devoted servitor. 

She was heartily tired of the struggle with the 
brasses and inclined to be edgy in temper as a Martha- 
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like consequence, and therefore when Conway returned 
with his bottle of strong poison he found the other 
requisites that he had mentioned all to hand, and a 
large blue-and-white check apron ready for him to 
put on. 

After all, reflected his lady-love, a man cannot pro- 
pose to you while doing your housework in your serv- 
ant's apron. So he was shown to the room of the recal- 
citrant handles, and if any of the three women had 
been, up to this moment, inclined to sneer at the efforts 
of the poor masculine to fancy himself useful, they got 
rather a shock upon seeing the business-like way that 
he deposited his hat and coat — buttonhole and all — on 
a chair, rolled up his shirt-sleeves without an apology, 
and without any self-consciousness proceeded to put on 
the check apron and tie the string round from back to 
front, man-fashion. (A man never fastens an apron 
at the back.) He then mixed his concoction, and began 
to apply it at the end of a soft pad of old silk, thought- 
fully, decisively, and affectionately, with the sure and 
steady hand of an artist. In sheer curiosity they all 
managed to flutter round on some pretext or other 
during the opening passes; they said nothing, beyond 
murmurs, but bit by bit their hovering respect settled 
over his curly head like a benison. For as though by 
the wand of a magician, one by one those time-stained 
drawer handles emerged from the shades of fifty years 
of soot and carbonic acid gases, literally shining, as he 
had said, like the sun. One after the other the bur- 
nished metals revealed themselves, and beautiful de- 
signs, of the classic purity of the Regency period, were 
opened up to the astonished eyes of the watchers. Mr. 
George, as a buyer of old rubbish, was vindicated, even 
by the charwoman. But, what was most wonderful of 
all, for the time being Conway Spurshawe ceased to 
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talk. He became so deeply absorbed in the beauty of 
his work that he forgot where he was and why he had 
come, and simply devoted himself to what is called 
''shining his brights," as though once again a little 
"snotty" on a tramp-ship, wrapped in his daily task. He 
could not, had he lain awake for nights designing it, 
have made a cleverer move in the besieging of Miss 
Pencraft's heart. He was demonstrating himself as 
handy and useful when she had hitherto thought him 
to be a hopeless idler; he was taking a most annoying 
job off her hands at a very busy time; and he was, 
quite unconsciously, filling for the moment the vacant 
place in the household made by Rody's absence. For 
when the hot June sun rose higher in the sky and still 
the worker in the upstairs room toiled on, she found 
herself leaving off the washing of her cabinet-china to 
go and fetch him a jug of home-made lemonade, just as 
she would have done for the boy. He was, after all, 
someone to look after and pet. 

Then she found herself asking him to smoke. Then 
she found herself asking him to lunch, the scratch 
lunch of a cleaning day's **pot-luck." All of which 
favours he accepted quite cheerily, and offering in re- 
turn to "shine" every bit of metal in the house, from 
the old pewter tankards in the dining-room to the 
kitchen gas-stove handles. Now every prim, stern, 
self-contained woman has, deep down in her heart, a 
weakness for the element of childishness in a man : even 
a touch of effeminacy will not repel her, but rather at- 
tract. And Susan now for the first time, seeing her 
irritating suitor dressed in a woman's apron and spend- 
ing an entire summer's day with his curly head bent 
over housework, was inevitably charmed and attracted, 
in a way no measured compliments had ever succeeded 
in moving her. She felt that she had never really 
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understood Mr. Spurshawe before, or how natural a 
person he was to have about a home. It was a good 
thing for her that the amorous Conway was not aware 
when her maiden meditations reached this crescendo, 
or possibly the brasses might have been forgotten 1 

As the long summer's day went on it became evident 
that "the spoony caller" also knew dark secrets as to 
the successful cleaning of paint, and the polishing of 
plain wood; and bit by bit he was allowed to demon- 
strate these. When the mid-afternoon scratch lunch 
of cold meat became due, he evinced another line of 
genius, that of making a salad to perfection, and in- 
sisted upon going into Liz's snowy pantry to demon- 
strate this. He finally carried the day by making coffee 
in the real Turkish style, having learnt it from the very 
hand of an Oriental many years ago in the Holy Land, 
and thus won the hearts of all the three tired women 
by the offering of its fragrant incense. 

"I do believe, sir, you could understand the ball-cock 
and read the gas-meter," said the dusty Liz admiringly, 
"besides making good jam at a pinch." 

"I'm jolly certain of it," the hero replied jovially. 
"I'll prove it any day if Miss Pencraft will let me try." 

"Well, I will say," said Liz, "it's a pleasure to meet 
a gentleman as shows that men has got some use in the 
world besides making work for other folks, and messes 
for the rest of us to clear up." 

Miss Pencraft, who had taken off her head kerchief 
and big gloves for lunch in the breakfast-parlour, was 
actually beaming at him, and the charwoman from the 
dark shades of the passage was giving nodded grunts 
of approval. Hope began to sing in the gallant Con- 
way's heart, and he felt that his good fairy had cer- 
tainly guided him here to-day and was helping his 
cause by the use of a most unexpected spell. Things 
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were becoming quite brisk, when the front door was 
again assailed by a caller, this time a woman and one 
impossible to refuse. She made it impossible by enter- 
ing the still open front door and calling down the 
kitchen staircase. 

"It's only I — J. W. I I want you to sign a petition, 
that's all. Won't keep you a minute, on my honour I" 

"It's that Miss Wrangley, ma'am," said Liz. 
"Wants you to put your name to some blue paper or 
other. Where'U we put her ? There isn't a room that's 
not topsy-turvy 1" 

"She must come down to the parlour," said Miss 
Pencraft resignedly; and her words being heard by the 
lady at the top of the stairs, she promptly did so, bounc- 
ing down and in at the room door before any of them 
realised that the costume and employment of Mr. Spur- 
shawe might seem a little unexplainable to a stranger. 
For he was still wearing the check apron, and he was 
at the moment busy washing up the coffee-cups and 
saucers with the deft-handed zeal of the true Colonial. 
But Miss Wrangley, who only knew him in the capacity 
of a sort of impecunious Society idler, was naturally 
amazed, and stared at him frankly and laughed out- 
right. 

"Why, Mr. Spurshawe, have you turned butler?" 
she said. "Who'd have thought of seeing you here 
doing a woman's job 1 Not I, I'm sure." 

"Not more unimaginable. Miss Joan, eh, than one 
day seeing you doing a man's job !" said the imperturb- 
able Conway, drying his saucers with a neat polish 
worthy of his wit. 

"Well said, well said — for a man." Miss Wrang- 
ley looked quite pleased. "Just what I've come about 
to-day, though no work is really yours in particular. 
. . . Why should your sex appropriate any tasksj" 
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"Then why are you surprised to see me washing up? 
There's a case of appropriation for you 1 Oh, you're 
a greedy lot, you are indeed. Miss Joan, and very il- 
logical 1" 

Miss Wrangley tossed what would have been her 
chin if she had had one; as it was she had several 
very weak ones, all "concertinaing" into one another 
when she drew her head in, but spreading out to a 
weakly wavy line when she pushed her face forward, 
as she often did in argument. She greatly disliked 
being called "Miss Joan," as she felt that it sounded 
schoolgirlish, but was obliged to suffer it from Conway, 
who always persisted in trying to patronise her. 

"Well, look here," she said, seating herself on the 
corner of the table and swinging one nail-studded boot, 
her hand in the pocket of her tweed Norfolk coat, "I 
can see you're all busy, and I won't keep any of you. 
I only want your signatures — ^you women — for this 
petition I'm getting up to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Prime Minister. I want ten thousand 
women to sign. You can guess what it's about? — ^my 
pet hobby. To get women into the Church as ordained 
ministers, of course." 

"We can guess," said Miss Pencraft gravely. "I 
am very much afraid, also, that we must refuse to 
sign. 

"Refuse to sign? What, not you, Susan? Surely 
you don't still cling to that moth-eaten old gang of 
Churchwomen, poor benighted old tabbies, who deny 
to women the full equality with men ? I shouldn't have 
thought it of you, with your character and face, indeed 
I shouldn't." 

"Nevertheless, whatever you may call us, I do be- 
long to those Churchwomen who decline to attempt, 
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sacrilegiously, to alter the constitution of the Catholic 
Church," replied Susan steadily. 

**It's too funny!" sneered Miss Wrangley. "Simply 
too comic for words to be so incredibly moss-grown and 
stuffy as some of you have got 1 Are men any better 
than we? Who teaches them their first lisp at the 
cradle, and who guides them from it onwards all the 
way through life, officially or unofficially?" 

"Women," said Susan quickly; "that is why they 
need not clamour to be priests. They have got a priest- 
hood of their own, as you show." 

"Hear, hearl" cried Conway, and nearly broke a 
saucer in waving the tea-towel. "Grandly put, grandly 
put! Just the right reply 1" 

"Happily I am not a Victorian," said Joan, whose 
years, however, proved that she was. "So I do not 
think so. However, if you are determined to remain 
mildewed, Susan, what about your maid, Lizzie ? You, 
Lizzie, will come along with the times and sign this, 
won't you?" 

"Sorry, miss, but not if I know it. In my opinion 
clergymen are quite trying enough as they are. If we 
got a lot of old-maid parsons too it wouldn't be toler- 
able to go to church I No, thank you !" 

"But they wouldn't be old, you silly girl." 

"Well, then, all the worse for the Church, say II 
For a lot of flighty young ones would be even worse. 
Fancy a parson with a powdered nose and a string of 
pearl beads, and high-heeled boots! No, thank you, 
not me. The cheeky manners of the post-office counter 
wouldn't quite set the world right, I'm thinking, any 
more than the fussy fiddling ways of the spinster aunts. 
No, whatever his faults, let's keep the parson what he 
is — a man." 

Miss Wrangley shrugged her shoulders, extended 
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her fan-like chins, and smiled the wry smile of superi- 
ority, a grimace which turns all the corners of features 
down instead of up. Flouncing away from Liz, she 
now caught sight of the charwoman, who, cap on head, 
was standing a glowering spectator and listener in the 
passage under the stairs. 

"I appeal to the People I'* cired Joan Wrangley 
impulsively, in her best platform manner, on catching 
sight of this vision. "Here is one who works, one 
who toils, one who suffers, a sister of the struggling 
masses! Our hope is in the common sense of the 
women of the People, who have suffered so terribly and 
who have no ancient and rooted sex prejudices, poor 
souls, for the very good reasons that their lives are a 
misery. You, my good soul, you will sign your name 
that we women may lead the van?" 

The charwoman did not reply for a moment. She 
stood watching Miss Wrangley from under her brows 
with a heavily unfathomable face. Then she said in 
a low growling voice, which gradually increased in 
crescendo, 

"What did you call me — a misery? Eh? And me a 
decent married woman with nine in family and a 'usband 
what never lays a hand upon me unless he's drunk, and 
a back parlour all of me own like a lady's what's only 
used on Sundays and Bank 'Olidays I Me a misery I I 
like that. And what's the cure you've got, eh? Female 
parsons poking their long noses into all the family 
affairs, is it? Yus, I'd like to see it, I would. Tike 
your baby to be baptised, you would, and there'd be 
the lady-parson a-overhauling of its clothes and saying 
you didn't oughter dress it in flannelette, but all pure 
wool, before she so much as named the angel I I can 
see her, a-puUing its dummy out of its mouth and say- 
ing, *How you can use them dirty things I' instead of the 
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I holy words in the book; or, 'I don't think its flannels is 
washed a very good colour,' mincing-like, instead of the 
tex she oughter be saying. Oo-er, and the weddings, 
think o' them I The bride eyed from head to foot dur- 
ing the show, and remarks passed in the vestry as to 
whether she oughter or oughtn'ter wear a white satin 
What-ho train, her being only a work-girl 1 An' 
funerals — oh my 1 Before ever the poor corpse could 
be put to its last resting-place there'd be your lady- 
parson counting up the price of the mourning, and how 
many yards of crape was worn by the next-of-kin, and 
how much money spent on the flowers, and whether the 
coffin was pine or oak, and having her say to say upon 
whether the family, as only took in lodgers and wash- 
ing, ought to spend all that lot on sorror 1 My word, 
it would be a lively Church I And all the lot would 
come into the sermons, and we'd all of us hear ourselves 
hauled over the coals twice on Sunday, and get the 
nastiest digs of all in the prayers I Oh no, thanks. I 
ain't having any. Not me. Ask the sort that likes 
the feeling of being in a workhouse orphanage. For 
that's what the Church would be like, only without the 
grub and the keep 1" 

As this harangue proceeded, Miss Wrangley, shrug- 
ging, tossing, and concertinaing, had pushed out of 
the room and up the staircase to the hall ; but the char- 
woman, true to custom, had merely turned round too 
and followed her doggedly up the stairs, steadily talk- 
ing the whole time. It was not until poor Joan had 
got out of the front door and reached the lower step 
that the sermon stopped for sheer want of breath, and 
then Susan, who had hurried up to her visitor's rescue, 
managed to squeeze in an apology. 

"Don't mention it," said Joan huffily. "No one need 
apologise for living in heathen darkness and mediaeval- 
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ism. It's too vast a malady. And the working people 
of this country are hideously benighted, as this exhibi- 
tion proves." 

Susan went back to her labours, not quite knowing 
whether she was included in the term **working people" 
or not, but not caring very much about it. 

"I'm glad I didn't say a word," said Conway Spur- 
shawe, who was busy shaking and folding away the tea- 
cloth. "You women always answer these people better 
than we can, eh? But, I say, your charwoman has very 
nearly converted me to Miss Joan's propaganda after 
all ! What a treasure she'd be in the pulpit, wouldn't 
she ? Father Bernard Vaughan wouldn't be in it. She'd 
take us all off to the life, in our meanest peccadilloes, 
and give us the most magnificent *sit-ups' we'd ever ex- 
perienced." 

Susan smiled, but said she considered Mrs. Hobson 
very rude. 

"Well, she got a good lead in it, didn't she ? Miss 
Joan began the game and has herself to thank. The 
People can let fly better than any of us when they once 
see their betters trying to do it. She might have known 
that, and as you were attacked I'm blest if I wasn't 
ready to applaud the old girl for her defence. 
You- " 

Miss Pencraft changed the subject, finding the con- 
versation coming round to herself, and gave Conway 
a few final tasks. When his long day was ended, and 
in the cool of the evening he was allowed to smoke on 
the veranda preparatory to dining with Mr. and Miss 
Pencraft, he still had not managed his proposal, and 
the cornflowers in his freshly donned grey coat were 
now dead. All the same he felt a glow of confidence, 
of serenity, even of conviction that, in all the course of 
his harried wooing, he had never felt before. Some- 
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thing told him that, for the first timCi Susan was not 
actively averse to him; he had, by a sheer stroke of 
luck, hit at last upon the very gateway to her heart 
by making himself useful in the house, and demon- 
strating his skill in housecraft. Whoever would have 
thought that you could polish your way into Paradise ? 

When, a little later, the three friends sat down to 
dinner and the trams went clanking past the open 
windows, and the sultry summer night air came in 
wafts across the veranda geraniums, Susan Pencraft 
said reflectively, 

"Poor Joan is very foolish. A woman doing man's 
work is so much less attractive than a man doing 
woman's work. That, indeed, is often a very charming 
and chivalrous sight." 

Poor Conway, what a reward ! To be called "charm- 
ing and chivalrous" by his grave hostess — why, it was 
worth a week of house-scrubbing. 

George Pencraft laughed. "I'm afraid I've never 
been domesticated enough to please my sister," he said. 

"Ah," said Conway, "if I might only step into your 
shoes I" 

Which remark caused all three to look suddenly 
conscious under the peach-coloured shadow of the lamp, 
but no one quite knew whether it counted as a proposal 
or not, even the originator of it. But he went home 
that night in a state of buoyant confidence. Paradise, 
made shining with Globe Polish, was perceptibly nearer, 
and he said he now knew how to climb over the wall. 
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CHAPTER IX 

WHERE is Mr. de Sales?" 
"Out bathing, ma'am." 

"Which way did he go?" 

"To the garden wall at the foot of the slope, ma'am. 
The tide was high at a quarter to eight." 

"And he has not breakfasted yet?" 

"No, ma'am. He has not returned." 

"I will' go and find him and bring him back to break- 
fast with me. Prepare it in the morning-room." 

Madame flung on a picturesque garden hat of studi** 
ous simplicity — ^white, with a pink ribbon — and went 
out into the strong white morning sunshine to a world 
of glittering summer. The butler gazed after her 
in furtive astonishment. It was not yet nine o'clock, 
and here she was downstairs and fully dressed for the 
day, an unheard-of event in the household annals. 
Breakfast in this house was usually a movable feast, 
which might occur any time between ten-thirty and 
twelve. The present phenomenon was startling. 
Madame tripped forth from the open French window 
on to the smooth lawn, looking very young indeed, ex- 
cept for her slightly stiff walk which was caused by the 
extreme height of her heels. This made her gait per- 
force a series of little forward jerks, bird-like but 
hardly ^rlish. She simply rustled with starched simi- 
mer stripes — ^white and lavender — and her fair hair 
had, even at this hour, been arranged by her maid in the 
squarish cheek ringlets that made her Banshee face look 
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like a Charles IL portrait. To-day she was a charming 
summer lady in a summer garden, that role and no 
other, and every trick, every mannerism went to help it. 
She even troubled to carry a large flat basket on her 
left arm, with gardening scissors and white chamois 
gloves, and plucked flowers lightly on her way, just as 
they do in the opening scenes of domestic drama. The 
shell-pink ribbon in her hat had one long end, floating. 
She took it and brought it carefully over the left 
shoulder : the effect was studiously tossed and careless. 
Just as she got this she came to the top of the sloping 
lawn that went in a sheer drop down to the edge of 
the sea, and on the sand-stpne wall at the foot of its 
velvety greenness a young man in flannels was sitting, 
facing out over the water, his legs swinging and his 
arms folded on his chest. 

He had finished his swim, evidently, for his two 
towels were drying along the wall and he was smoking 
a cigarette. With the brilliant sunlight shining on his 
fair head, and his slim white figure lounging on the 
crumbling wall, out of whose crevices grew a pro- 
fusion of gilly-flowers and scented Virginian stocks, he 
looked like a young hero of Greek legend dreaming 
amongst the flowers by an iEgean Sea. How aptly she 
had called him "Perseus" on his first arrival 1 To-day 
he looked the part exactly. 

She went as swiftly down the slope as her heels would 
allow, but did not call imperiously to him as she would 
have done to any other person. She was frankly a 
little bit afraid of him, and now vaguely dreaded to 
disturb the queer mystery of his ideas, which seemed 
to her to be more and more strange the more she 
talked with him. So instead of shouting she had a 
happy inspiration : she began singing to herself ; simply 
the hackneyed "Flower Song" from Faust, inspired to 
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it, no doubt, by the picture of the youth seeming to be 
aknost enthroned in flowers, so thickly did they cluster 
up the wall and even burst from out of its every mossy 
and iichened cranny. 

At the bell-like sound of her silver trilling, caught 
and mellowed by the water, he turned his head and 
greeted her with his quick, shrewd smile, and would 
have leapt to his feet, but she waved to him to remain 
seated. She came and perched herself, gaily, also on 
the low wall a yard or two away from him, her grey 
suede shoes resting on a mossy urn which contained a 
giant mignonette, heavily odorous. 

"Good morning, cherie," she said. 

"Good morning, Madame Mere," he replied, using 
the happy title he had hit upon for her. He could not 
bring himself to say "mother" in English. This was 
a fortunate concession, and characteristic of one so 
given to nicknames as he. 

"Had your swim, dear?" 

"Yes. Ripping," 

"How long ago?" 

"Nearly an hour." 

"And you are still sitting here like a love-sick girl. 
What are you dreaming of? I should love to know." 

"Well, look across there," he said, waving a hand 
seaward. 

"Yes, I know. It's all very pretty. But " 

"Very pretty! Oh, you blind world-woman 1" 

"Bad boy to call me names. Recollect I've seen it 
often and often before." 

"I deny that you have ever seen it at all, or you 
couldn't call it that I" 

She laughed and shook her head, saying, "O 
Poet J" Yet she looked again. 
From the mossy ftowet-gcoNm ^^^ ^Vat^ they sat, 
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actually lapping up against it in endless little shimmer- 
ing wavelets, there spread a vast stretch of the most 
translucent sea the British Isles afford — the shining, 
beryl-coloured Solent. As clear as fresh water, the 
shafts of the early morning sun shone right down into 
its sandy bed and revealed a garden of seaweeds, pink, 
mauve, sapphire, pearl-white, green and orange, as gay 
as the flower-garden just on the other side of the wall, 
and almost kissing it. Indeed, a wild fuchsia tree, cov- 
ered with pink and purple bells, hung over the low wall 
and actually dipped into the surface of the water, its 
dancing flowers seeming like fairies performing a little 
aquatic carnival to the amusement of the water-weeds, 
which swayed their many-tinted fern-like shapes in 
laughing applause from their warm and sunlit grove be- 
low the waves. Far away, where the sun caught the dis- 
tant surface and made it glitter like innumerable 
diamonds, lay a white and green undulating line which 
they knew was England. Here they seemed to be in 
fairyland; or rather the boy from Kentish Town was 
there, and had been for a full hour. 

"Tell me what it tells you," she said softly and coax- 
ingly, leaning towards him on the warm mossy wall, 
fragrant with Virginian stocks and velvet wallflowers. 
He glanced at her a little suspiciously. Sometimes she 
was satirical, made sudden fun of his seriousness and 
his "notions." But to-day her charming face under the 
wide hat was simply smilingly longing and wistful, and 
her exquisite voice very wheedling. So he looked again 
across the sea, and quoted in reply, 

** Where are your ships of desire that have sailed to 
the isles of pearls and spices?' " 

"But how lovely I Say it again. What is it?" 

He repeated the line. "Some Eastern poet," he said. 
"I forget, for the moment It sounds like V\te ol >Jcv^ 
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Bible, the bits they don't like you to read, like the Song 
of Solomon, which is all about being in love, and ivory, 
and apples, and towers of gold, and comforting with 
kisses." 

"Yes, yes. But do you mean that you can see all 
that about pearls and spices and 'ships of desire' in that 
sea?" 

"Oh, that, and ever so much more. Don't you, 
Madame Mere? Anyone must. Surely you remem- 
ber Tennyson's 'Mermaid' and the way such a sea is 
described. And the lines, 

*And all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea ; 
All looking up for the love of me.' 

Can't you imagine all the funny 'dry pied things' that 
live down there in that shining sea-garden coming and 
talking to us this morning and telling us quaint things?" 

"What things?" 

"Legends of themselves and their sea-kingdom. 
They've been telling me lots since I finished my swim." 

"Give me a sample." 

"Oh, you'll laugh. But all the same it's an idea, and 
it will do later on to make into a poem, like those I 
lent you to read, or a little play." 

"A play I Oh, now I can understand 1" 

"I only mean something of my own, for kids to act. 
I've done them before. Silly rot in old exercise-books. 
It's only a notion — one of mine." 

"Ah, but do tell me. Do you write plays, or do you 
want to?" 

"I tell you only quite kids' things in old copy-books, 
about fairies. It's just an idea I have, which the sea 
has told me. You'll laugh." 

"No, no. What is it? TeUme." 
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Her pretty chin was pushed so coaxingly forward, 
and she really was so bewitching a picture in the sum- 
mer sunshine, that he yielded, a little unwillingly. 

It was a story of a mermaid's baby, he said, a baby 
girl, tossed up by the tiny waves and left on the warm 
sand by mistake : having let the tide go out, the mermaid 
could not get it back. Then it is found by some chil- 
dren, who carry it home and call it "Wish," because 
they say the waves said, "Whish, whish," as they picked 
it up. At the village the Church people decide to bring 
it up as a human being, and make a Christian of it. 
They think they ought to, as a sort of mission. So they 
try. It is like other little babies in a way — ^that is 
to say, it hasn't a fish's tail — ^but again it is sometimes 
much more like sea-things and is slippery and queer. 
Presently they decide to have it baptised, and all goes 
well, until the priest gets to the words, "Wish, I bap- 
tise thee in the Name of " And then, before he 

can say the name of the Holy Trinity, the baby leaps 
out of his arms and slithers out of its clothes and goes 
swimming round and round the font, like a fish. Every 
time they try to baptise it this happens. So she is 
brought up without baptism, and as she grows older she 
listens to the Mass outside the church through a little 
window like a leper. As she grows up into a little 
maiden all sorts of funny things happen. Her hair 
grows more like seaweed than hair, and her eyes are 
just like aquamarines, and she treasures the water of 
her tears in a shell, because she says it is salt, and only 
salt water is any good. But a boy of the village loves 
her — ^by this time everybody else hates her — and she 
sings to him of the sea, till he runs away to be a sailor 
and goes on to a great ship. Then they are married 
and again the sacrament (of marriage this time) won't 
work, and the priest is unable to say the Holy Name. 
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But she is the sailor's wife all the same, and they have 
two little ones ; and a sort of curse is on her and them, 
and strange things happen, till one day the sailor is 
drowned at sea, and the villagers say she is a witch and 
that she has done it, and it is the fault of her spells. 
And she is tried for witchcraft and condemned, when 
suddenly to her call there comes the dead sailor stand- 
ing erect, his arms outspread on each side, and close 
behind him a shining cross. Then she knows that he 
has redeemed her by going down himself into the deep ; 
and she receives light into her soul. And when the 
prison priest comes to see her for the last time, he re- 
cites the Lord's Prayer and the Creed and the "Hail 
Mary" right oflf. So they know she is not a witch and 
that she is saved. So she is not executed, and she and 
her children are baptised ; but when she hears the sea- 
wind howling at nights she shuts her ears and gazes 
instead at her crucifix, upon which she can always see 
the figure of — ^well, not what we see, but a sailor. It 
could be called "The Wishing Wave" or "The Mer- 
Baby," or something. 

He told the quaint story simply, gravely, almost un- 
emotionally, because he was so intensely shy about it. 

"But how lovely!" cried Madame. "You don't 
mean to tell me, dearest, that you invented that beauti- 
ful legend yourself?" 

"Of course not," he snapped. "I told you, didn't 
I? The sea tells me these things." 

"But — ^but " She hesitated, a little nervous of 

his queer ways. "I mean, you got all this into your 
head this morning, since your swim?" 

"Why — ^yes," he replied. "I keep telling you, 
Madame. It's that view. Views tell me things. At 
home, in London, houses tell me things — quite stupid 
dull houses in Bloomsbury. Streets tell me things — 
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cracking stucco streets in Camden Town. I never in- 
vent these stories. They come to me, don't you see ?" 

Her eyes were shining with wonder and delight "But, 
Roger, do you not see. that this makes you a genius? 
Really," she said. "It is so. When shall you write all 
this down?" 

"To-day, if I get an hour or two," he said. "Or it'll 
keep in my head till I do. I'm like a library — I've got 
shelves in my head. Why?" 

"Because I'm longing to see it take the form of even 
a play. But it would make a magnificent opera I The 
chances it offers for a sort of sea-music like *The Flying 
Dutchman' are enormous I If we could only get some- 
one to write a score for it 1" 

"Oh, you do run on I I'm only thinking out a thing 
for kiddies like those I showed you the other day that 
the Band of Hope children acted. Let's keep to that 
sort of thing for the present, and see how it all turns 
out. Are there any decent children about here who 
can act, or who would learn to?" 

Her face fell. "Oh, I expect so," she said shortly. 
"But, you see, we hardly know anyone on the Island." 

"Don't you? But why, not?" 

She heaved her pretty shoulders in a huge shrug, 
saying, ^^PourquQif 

He replied, "I suppose I'm used to having a lot of 
friends through Church. That's a way of knowing 
people." 

"Deadly ones," she said; adding quickly, "Do you 
know, I think I must be a mermaid's daughter I Be- 
cause they're always trying me for being a witch here." 

"How?" 

"Oh, never mind, never mind. But, Rody, if I'm 
ever condemned will you go down into the deep for me, 
like the sailor on the crucifix?" 
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Her manner of saying the words was light and play- 
ful, but her haunted eyes were strained and eager with 
an oppression of hidden tragedy. She often brought 
this note into their light intercourse, as though impelled 
to do so almost against her will. 

"All right," he said gruffly. He wished she wouldn't 
allude to those dark shadows, and he only half under- 
stood her. The place was so lovely and the brilliant 
morning so magical. And why was she always so bitter 
about her neighbours and the people who ought to have 
been her friends? She was rich and could command 
anything, one would have thought. Yet Sexton, who 
was quite poor, in comparison, had quantities of friends 
at every turn. He had been staying here now nearly 
six weeks and not a single person from the neighbour- 
hood had come near the house; only vaguely it had 
dawned upon him, because he missed the society of 
Rosamond. Friends had come down from town, espe- 
cially at week-ends : musical and theatrical people, very 
vivid and interesting and talkative, but of the "come 
to-day and gone to-morrow" style, so it would seem. 
But no one from the neighbourhood. He had begun to 
notice it. Perhaps she read something of his rumina- 
tions from the gaze of his setady eyes, for she hastened 
to say quickly, 

"There's a big affair on on the Island to-day that we 
might go to, if you like. I bought tickets for it — ^half 
a guinea each — and subscribed to it in princely style — 
my name, 'Mrs. Ernest Maltowers,' is the top of the 
list of donors I — ^just to show them what I can do when 
I like. A Royalty is opening it — quite a sociable one — 
and they'll all be there : all the high-and-mighty local 
crowd with their heads tied on with dog-collars, and 
boned collars, and tousled toupees for hair. Come and 
let me show you to them I They've none of them got 
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anything like you to show, and If they could see inside 
that brain of yours they'd be even more astonished — if 
they care for brains, but that is doubtful I They like 
birth and good looks and money and propriety— espe- 
cially propriety — but they are a pretty dreary crew as 
regards brains. Still, I'd love to show you off to them. 
And I believe, if you'd come, I could get Ernest to come 
too. Do I" 

She always called her husband Ernest to Roger, find- 
ing the difficulty of saying "your father" grow greater 
instead of less. He agreed to go, and as they strolled 
up to the house together for breakfast, seemed eagerly 
interested in the affair and asked her what it was for. 
Oh, it was an "in aid of" ; something to do with a Cot- 
tage Hospital, very respectable and deadly, but a good 
band, and a great show of flowers, and a famous 
orange-grove, and some local sports and that kind of 
thing. 

"Dresses and strawberry ices and heart-burnings and 
local rivalries," she said. "The usual sort of thing, 
opened by the f rumpiest royalty they can find, with a 
lady-in-waiting in maroon with a feather boa. It will 
be like a thousand other such shows in the last thousand 
years, except that I shall go to it with a son who cuts 
out all the other women's sons I — and it may cheer dar- 
ling Ernest's spirits a little. I wonder if he can be per- 
suaded?" 

They made their way to Mr. Maltowers, who rarely 
appeared downstairs before lunch, and told him their 
project. He at once expressed himself as more than 
willing to go to the sports if Rody wanted to go. He 
seemed to pull himself momentarily out of his invalid- 
ism at the idea, and was very particular about the 
ordering of the very smartest white motor in his ga- 
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rage, and rather fussy about the details of times of 
going and coming. 

As the days had passed by, Roger had more and 
more realised the fact that this big, stout man really 
was an invalid, and not an indolent and cynical ma- 
lingerer, as he had at first been inclined to imagine. 
Sometimes, as Mr. Maltowers crossed the room or 
lawn in his deliberate fashion, one noticed that one 
foot trailed a little behind the other, almost imper- 
ceptibly. Once, and only once, the dire word "paraly- 
sis" had escaped Madame's whispering lips in speaking 
of him, and then she had recanted and begged Roger 
to forget it, and had said it was only a thing they 
dimly feared, not an accomplished fact. He would be 
nervous and fussy in temper with everybody in the 
house, including Madame, with one exception — and 
that was always the boy. Roger could not do wrong. 
Roger was deferred to, consulted, petted, praised, and 
looked after till he ran the risk of being ruined by 
adulation. It would seem as though the afflicted man 
were trying to atone for the neglect of years by the 
passionate offering of all he possessed at the feet of 
tEe young son he hardly dared to call by the name. 

When the hour arrived they duly set off for the party 
in the white motor with the awning up. Madame was, 
as usual, an entrancing vision in something incredibly 
Parisian, with her stiff blonde ringlets making her look 
like "Miladi" in the "Three Musketeers," and her 
Banshee eyes dancing with readiness for the social fray 
in which all would be arrayed against her. Roger 
hardly knew himself in the faultless outfit from Mr. 
Maltowers' tailor, which was one of the many dazzling 
gifts daily bestowed upon him. He was a miniature 
of Mr. Maltowers — his pale grey "morning dress" suit, 
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even to the white top-hat and the full black satin tie 
set with a heavy black pearl. 

^^Do go on looking as sweetly sheepish as that all the 
time and you'll cause a regular sensation 1" cried 
Madame to him. 

^Surely I'm not sheepish?" 

Tou are, for now you're blushing. It's good form, 
Rody, at your age and turned out as you are. If you 
didn't I should think you were a young man from the 
Polytechnic with a fountain-pen, desperately well in- 
formed and determined to pass it on to all of us. (Not 
the fountain-pen: the information.) But you have the 
gentle daftness of Eton. Don't try to lose it too 
quickly. It's so aristocratic to look a bigger fool than 
you are, and so common to look intelligent and be really 
stupid. That's a true epigram I" 

They were soon at the great gates pf Hopner 
Towers, a vast park which had been lent foi^the sports 
by a local woman of wealth, the wife of a knighted man- 
ufacturer. Sir Thomas Hopner. It was a fine undu- 
lating sweep of park-land made almost forest-like by 
its wealth of trees, some of tropical growth — ^there was 
even an avenue of tree-palms — and was set out to-day 
in the gayest style with striped marquees, band-stand, 
and several acres specially prepared and set apart for 
the sports. But spacious as it was, it was literally 
thronged with people in the gayest of gala attire, and 
the strains of the band and the colour riot of massed 
hydrangeas, and the murmuring buzz of talk, and the 
frou-frou and scent of innumerable women's dresses, 
and the splash of light laughter, all created a sense of 
carnival which Madame might pretend to despise but 
which was really her native element, say what she 
would. 

'Xook about you," she said to Roger as they alighted 
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and walked across the sweeping lawns, "and well study 
the people who are studying us. I will tell you about 
them as we go." 

He noticed, as she spoke, that she now carried a lorg- 
nette herself and used it freely, a thing he had never 
seen her do before. It was mounted in gold with a 
heavily jewelled handle — a costly toy, and had he but 
known it, a weapon of self-defence. 

"Isn't my old spy-stick a hateful nuisance?" she said, 
seeing the direction of his eyes. "Horrible things, I 
call them. Make one look such a cat. Mais qui voulez 
vousf One must use the same artillery as one's 
enemy. Do you observe that there are quantities and 
quantities of very beautiful persons here in dazzling 
white tailor frocks and impossibly lovely about the feet, 
all lightly talkative and flitting about like birds? Those 
are the up-to-date smart yachting set: *in it' in a way 
because of their money and dash, and because they have 
the monopoly of the pretty women, and their men are 
all in one or other of the services, which always makes 
things buzz. But a background to these, dotted about 
in clumps under palm-trees or arranged in serried rows 
on chairs against hedges of clipped yew, do you observe 
another set altogether? — in black and purple, with 
toques and toupees and their heads tied on with dog- 
collars and black velvet, like ancient dolls that have 
been mended? They have solemn men with ties like 
funeral cards and cold eyes, who stare like fish and 
say the universe is 'second-rate.' To what? They have 
gout in their heads, these men, and their false teeth 
move up and down, and many have waists. These 
people are the ancien regime. They are really 'in,' 
or discarded from, the old Osborne set. To these you 
and I are less than the flies that crawl on their ceilings 
—they are very fly-blown themselves, as you see — and 
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the fact that I have talent, apart from — other things^ 
is less than of no use in their eyes. It shows that I 
am common. To them genius is of the bourgeoisie. 
Stupidity alone is aristocratic." 

Roger glanced about him, with the softly sheepish 
smile of the newly initiated on his charming face, as she 
made her running commentary. She tripped her high- 
heeled way between himself and Mr. Maltowers — ^they 
had to go slowly to suit the invalid's pace — in the very 
middle of the most prominent places on the lawns as she 
did so, fully aware that, sartorially, she could vie with 
anybody there, and also conscious that her two spotless 
pearl-grey men were an escort calculated to do any 
woman honour. All the same, as the afternoon wore 
on and they visited this attraction and that, and viewed 
the flowers, and the palms, and the famous orange- 
grove, where actually oranges with their blossoms grew 
and ripened out of doors amongst statues of white Car- 
rara marble, he became aware that no single person 
came and spoke to the Maltowers out of all that vast; 
assembly. A few bowed — what Madame called 
"moved" — slightly, and many stared very hard at him- 
self, but all seemed to be as far aloof from their smart 
little group as though they were some peculiar epidemic 
that the spectators might catch if they approached too 
near. If Madame felt it she carried her pretty head 
very high and laughed, and poked fun at them all, 
proud at least in the possession of the handsome youth 
at her side. Boy as he was, he felt as though a cold wet 
wind were blowing on to them in spite of the heat and 
gaiety. Why were social things so puzzling? He still 
felt that he would have liked to have a fling at * 'com- 
pany grown-ups" for their hollow, mean ways; when 
something happened. 

"Look over there, only don't appear to look^" said 
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Madame. "That is the royal portion of this dull 
affair ; that stoutish lady sitting under the cedar-tree on 
the lawn, there, with a carpet under her feet and people 
grouped round her. Yes, I was right; the lady-in- 
waiting has got a feather collarette I And she is wear- 
ing puce, which is nearly maroon!" 

He glanced at the group she indicated, a knot of 
quiet-looking middle-aged ladies, with men standing 
about, the central one talking genially to a series of 
groups of people who came and stood in front of Her 
in turn, as it seemed. A subdued purring emanated 
from this group. 

"Is that really Princess Alix-Josephette?'* said Mr. 
Maltowers, mentioning an English Royal Duchess of 
foreign origin. "Heavens, how she has altered I It is 
some years since I saw her, of course. Very changed, 
very changed." 

"Developed," said Marie unkindly. 

"She's had a lot of trouble over that son of hers, 
poor soul," he commented. "One can understand." 
And then turned his eyes away and spoke about a fine 
magnolia tree, because he became aware that the lady 
he discussed was looking hard at them and apparently 
speaking of them in her turn. Their lonely perambu- 
lations made them the more distinct as a mark for such 
attention. 

"I believe she remembers me," said Marie, bridling 
faintly. "Why not? I last sang to her in Paris — or 
was it Vienna? — and she sent me flowers and this pen- 
dant Fm wearing. Oh, glorious days I" 

As she spoke, walking past the group and heading 
for the magnolia tree, she heard her name spoken, and 
turned to find a very courteous gentleman who re- 
quested to know if she were Madame de Sales, and if 
so her Royal Highness would have pleasure in speak- 
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ing to her and her party. The gentleman stood bare- 
headed in the sun as he purred this pretty invitation. 
Madame, always mistress of herself, bowed and 
smiled as naturally and easily as though no one had cut 
her to-day, or for several years, for that matter, and 
beckoning to her husband and the astonished Roger, 
turned at once and sailed up to the royal party with the 
gentleman-in-waiting, followed by her own two men. 
Princess Alix-Josephette, a ruddy-cheeked and motherly 
looking lady in purple, smiled genially up at her as she 
approached, crying out for all to hear, 

"Ah, Madame de Sales, but how charming to see 
you! How nice that we meet again 1 When was it 
last, and where? But in Paris? I remember: and how 
divinely you sangl And this is your husband, eh?" 

Madame duly presented him and saw him graciously 
greeted. 

"And this?" said the Princess, turning eagerly to 
Roger and looking him full in the face with an affec- 
tionate smile. "Is this your son? I noticed him just 
now as you passed. Ah, happy, happy you 1 His face, 
his blonde colouring — ah, how they remind me of my 
own boy I How they remind me I What is his name ?" 

Madame told her — Roger de Sales. 

"Ah yes, a son by a former marriage." 

Madame let it pass. 

"And you, Mr. Roger," said the Princess. "Tell me, 
are you also a musician? You must surely be?" 

"No, ma'am. A dreamer only." 

"Well, well, and is not that right at your age? Those 
dreams will one day build a big castle, perhaps. Why 
not, eh, Madame?" 

"He does not tell your Royal Highness that he 
writes," said Marie, thrilling with pride. "He is a 
poet." 
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"Ah, what does he write?" 

"Plays," she said. "He Is just beginning." 

"He is a dear, beautiful child," said the Princess, 
gazing at him with tender, motherly eyes. "And 
when he produces his first play, here or in town, let 
me know, Madame de Sales, and I will come to it. 
Au revoir to you all. Mr. Roger, remember my 
promise! I mean it. I will come." 

The little interview was over and they passed on, 
away from the group round the great lady, to make 
room for others. But not away from attentions. They 
had hardly slipped their moorings from the royal 
carpet when a tall and handsome woman, clanking with 
earrings and neckchains and many dangling gauds, ran 
after them and greeted them all most effusively, shak- 
ing hands eagerly and apologising for not having seen 
them before. 

"Such a vast crowd," she said, "one gets quite bewil- 
dered. But how sweet of you to comel" 

This was their hostess, or rather the lady who would 
have been their hostess had the affair not been a 
charity one with paid admission — Lady Hopner, the 
chatelaine of the park in which they stood. The paid 
entrance fee saved them so many contretemps. 

Marie was equal to her. "Oh, crowds don^t bewil- 
der me," she laughed. "I'm used to standing alone 
facing them and making them feel exactly what I 
choose, instead of truckling to them." 

"Oh yes, so awfully nice. And so the dear Princess 
remembered you in Paris? So charming I" 

"She gave me the pendant I am wearing," said 

Madame, carelessly indicating a small miniature set in 

brilliants ; "it has her portrait inset, so that / should not 

forget her. One sees so many of these throne-stair 

people in a life like mine." 
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With which arrogant little speech she turned away, 
only to have to meet a surging sea of eager little 
groups, all splashing up in shimmering waves with 
charmed exclamations and proffered hands, anxious to 
talk and be introduced to Roger. Was he really a 
playwright? When would his play appear? There 
was no avoiding them; they simply swarmed, seeming 
to spring up from nowhere. And yet they were the 
same people whom they had encountered in stiff with- 
drawals all the afternoon. In its way it was quite a 
little ovation. The recipients escaped it only by plead- 
ing Mr. Maltowers' delicacy. 

When they were at last seated in the white motor 
Maltowers said, with a shrug, 

"I suppose it was all thanks to her Royal Highness?'* 

"And her Royal Highness's favour," said Marie, 
"was thanks to this dear boy. I tell you, he can work 
wonders 1" 

Roger looked at her with solenmly blazing eyes. 
"I never felt such an awful fool in my lifel" he said. 
"Calling me a playwright, and I've only scribbled rot- 
ten things for Scouts' Concerts 1 Now I shall simplji 
have to write up that thing I told you about this morn- 
bg, if only to get it acted by sand-niggers or a Punch- 
and-Judy show I Or else sink through the earth as a 
fraud and an idiot." 

"What does he mean?" said Maltowers. 

She explained briefly, laughing at his chagrin. 

"Get on with your writing, boy," he said. "You 
shall have as many actors as you like. I'll wire to the 
best child-actress in town if you want her. What 
about Pandy Petkin? Would you like to have her? 
She shall come down this week-end if you would. Only 
say what you want and get your thing written, and I 
will see to the rest." 
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Madame clapped her hands. "Oh, Pandy Petkin 
would be the very one 1" she cried. "She simply is the 
part." 

"Who is she?' asked Roger. 

"Who is she ? The innocent 1 He is going to write 
for the stage and he has never heard of Pandy 1" 

"It's not my fault," he growled. 

"No, dear. It's Sexton's. He wanted to bury 
you," she replied; adding under her breath, "He 
once had the same designs on me." 

"And I said, 'Open Sesame,' " commented Mr. Mal- 
towers. 

"You did, angel. Well — say it again for Roger." 



CHAPTER X 

WHETHER he took his wife seriously or not, 
from that hour the invalid ennui of Mr. Mal- 
towers became thrilled with an electric current of in- 
tense enthusiasm of a practical kind, as though he had 
been inoculated with a life-giving elixir. The cause 
of this was simply Roger's projected play, and the 
getting forward of the more technical details. Hav- 
ing been all his life a kind of amateur patron of the 
drama and the musical stage in particular, he was now 
fully aware of the proper ropes to pull and the proper 
machinery to set going on behalf of a beginner. His 
heavy face and languid, rueful eyes acquired a new 
alertness at this time, and his gloomily invalidish 
habits became materially altered ; he was up and doing 
earlier, was keener about the things around him, and 
less cynical in speech. The gratitude of Madame at this 
welcome change was at times almost pathetic It was 
clear that she worshipped him with the whole devotion 
of her being, and that her own passionate enthusiasm 
was the retention of his love. To this end she was 
ready to play off her clever son or any other tool which 
came to her hand. Her profound fear of losing her 
hold upon the man she had married as her youth de- 
parted, and the childlessness of the marriage became a 
greater certainty, had been her quite candid reason for 
recalling the almost forgotten boy from his foster- 
home to this one. But now that he showed unmistak- 
able signs of remarkable talent, if not genius, and had 
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already won such distinguished notice, she saw more 
clearly than before what a clever move she had made 
in thus reclaiming the child of her youth. 

Roger, stung to a new and determined energy by self- 
scorn at receiving praise for what he had not done, 
now set to work in earnest. At the back of his mind 
kept running a home saying of Soona's, "Praise to the 
face is open disgrace." And to be openly praised by 
a Princess for something you have not as yet per- 
formed, was surely something worse than disgrace? 
The strict training of the Pencraft household had im- 
pressed upon him indelibly the strongest sense of per- 
sonal obligation ; and it was to him a low and horribly 
base act to accept, even by inference, honour that was 
not due. He therefore made a point of rising earlier 
than ever for his swim on these glorious summer morn- 
ings, and then, after a snatched breakfast, setting to 
work to block out the scenes and write up the dialogue 
of his quaint little drama. 

As the scheme took shape on paper fresh ideas came 
to him, partly owing to the romantic beauty of the time 
and place, and yet more to the generous encourage- 
ment which now held and nurtured his efforts like 
warm air enfolding a growing plant. Ernest Mai- 
towers and his wife vied with one another in offering 
him help and supporting acclaim, and in this at- 
mosphere his shy talent flourished like a tree-shoot 
which has long weathered the winter sternness wrapped 
in its light sheath, but which, meeting suddenly the hu- 
mid tenderness of spring, rolls off its gummy covering 
and spreads into fern-like beauty. 

The Pencrafts had always looked askance at the 
stage, and all the things connected with it; and 
except as a means of making a Scouts' Concert 
passably endurable to the public which had bought 
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tickets for it, Sexton would hardly have encouraged 
even that amount of histrionic exercise. These 
efforts, and Mystery Plays, were all that his prin- 
ciples allowed him to countenance, or his patience to 
endure. There are some temperaments so innately and 
literally Puritan that the very breath of the stage is 
actually obnoxious to them, by inherited instinct, and 
they shrink from it as an abstainer really shrinks from 
the smell of beer. George Pencraft was one of these ; 
and, without knowing it, he had cramped Rody's bud- 
ding talent by his mere attitude of mind, so that the 
boy's dramatic instinct had found outlet in imagining 
himself in the character of, first, a man of the world, 
and then a monk. Imaginative talent, kept prisoner, 
feeds on self and makes a poseur of a child. 

But the new conditions were so conducive to progress 
that in the space of a very few days the draft of the 
scenario was sketched out, and in the days following 
a vivid and exquisite dialogue filled in the interstices: 
exquisite because absolutely naive from the pure bed of 
an enthusiastic boy's first impressions of the world's 
beauty, born full upon a groundwork of age-old mys- 
tical teaching. Madame sang to him in the evenings, 
her voice of pure silver thrilling in quaint sea-songs 
and runes and legends from such sources as Tchaikow- 
sky and Wagner, or the Scandinavian folk-melodies, 
and set his imagination dancing over the far foam to 
"faery lands forlorn." 

Mr. Maltowers showed him books of illustrated 
legend and quaint folk-myth, or described particularly 
dramatic effects that had charmed him^ in his old 
theatre-going days, and roused him to a pitch of long- 
ing to produce these himself only possible in a bom 
artist. In such a fashion the work easily progressed, 
and the time swiftly arrived when the possibility of 
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taking it through a preliminary performance at Mal- 
towers Place was discussed. 

"Pandy is going to run down on Saturday-Sunday," 
said Mr. Maltowers. "Also Charles Trelawney. 
I've phoned them. There may be others I'll think of." 

"Good," said Madame, her eyes sparkling. "I'd 
love Trelawney to get keen on this thing; and as for 
Pandy, she'll be perfect. I suppose you can put them 
all up?" 

"Oh, of course." 

Roger was too busy with his manuscripts and his 
hours in the library to pay much heed to these plans, 
or to realise that Saturday-Sunday meant the midnight 
theatrical train after the Saturday night performance. 
He was in bed early as usual that night, when he was 
roused, as it seemed to him after hours of dreamland, 
by a tremendous tumult of high treble voices all laugh- 
ing, protesting, and chattering together, somewhere 
down in the body of the house. He flung a dressing- 
gown over his pajamas and went out on to the landing, 
from which there was a sort of gallery view of the 
hall. To his surprise it was brightly lighted and 
seemingly full of newly arrived people in a variety of 
big coats and gay attire, taking light refreshment and 
laughing all together — qne or two men and some lively 
women. Madame was there, presiding, and actually 
Mr. Maltowers was also present, doing his part as 
though no sleepless night of nervous suffering awaited 
him. He was always obliged to retire so early. Some- 
body happened to glance up and catch sight of the 
young man's astonished face over the balustrade. 

"A ghost!" she cried in a shrill voice of mock 
tragedy. At once the entire party's attention was 
turned on to him. "The family spectre I" 

^^Come down, Rody!" cried Madame. "Never 
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mind your nighty make-up. They won't mind. Come 
along." 

He drew back, as startled, as a bom Pencraft would 
have been, at being caught in his bedroom attire ; but 
she was too quick for him, and ran up the shallow 
staircase and took him by the arm. 

"See, Pandy, this is your toy author 1" she cried, 
holding him playfully to view at the top of the stairs 
by the banister rail. 

What looked to Roger like a little American boy 
of about eight, with dark brown hair cut in the short 
square fashion of the moment, ran forward in a swift 
dart, flung up a pert chin with its hands behind its 
back, and made a huge grimace up at him, saying, . 
"Howdy-do-dy?" 

"Answer her," said Madame, laughing; then seeing 
his puzzled face, said, "I don't think he's quite awake," 
but I must introduce you two formally. "My son, Mr. 
Roger de Sales, author — asleep I Miss Pandora Mary 
Veronica Petkin, player and — ^pussy-cat I Wide 
awake 1" 

Before Roger could utter a greeting, or get over his 
surprise at discovering that what he had thought to 
be a little American boy of eight was a girl, the curious 
creature had darted up the stairs with incredible light- 
ness and swiftness, and seizing him by the arm, fairly 
ran him down the stairs along with her, laughing in 
silvery cadences as she did so. She was startlingly 
muscular. Her short-cut hair tossed loosely about her 
wicked little white face, out of which a pair of perfectly 
brilliant reddish-brown eyes shone like fire, and she 
seemed terribly swift and strong for a little girl. 

Thus plunged, willy-nilly, into the midst of a group 
of laughing strangers in his night-clothing, Roger 
blushed rosily, and stood smiling sheepisViVy^ ^.^toxvv^^^ 
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and abashed in the very middle of the crowd, while a 
host of gay comments greeted him like hail. 

"You're the most awfully pretty thing I've seen for 
ages," said Pandy, holding him by his dressing-gown 
sleeve and frankly studying him. "Sit down and let's 
look at you." 

She gave him a rapid push, indicating that she 
meant the floor to be the seat, and promptly sat down 
on it herself in one light flop, her legs crossed tailor- 
fashion, her elbows on her knees, her chin supported 
on her two hands, gazing up at him with her lambent 
fiery eyes. He was so anxious to hide his costume that he 
accepted the challenge by sitting down opposite to her, 
his hands round his knees, feeling that to obey a child's 
whim was the only thing for him to do— till he looked 
into her face, and saw the wrists and fingers supporting 
it. They were hard, thin, sinewy wrists, and fierce 
little clawlike fingers. Then he knew it was no child 
that he faced, but a woman older than himself in years ; 
and possibly considerably older than Madame in 
experience. 

The queer creature was attired in something n'earing 
the dress of L'Enf ant Prodigue, minus the black head- 
binding: a sort of white overall suit, with tight stock- 
ings and satin shoes. Her amazing elfin beauty— if 
such it could be called — ^was nut-brown in colouring, 
dead white as to skin, the sole relief the scarlet of lip 
and the almost crimson fire in the dark mulberry-col- 
oured eyes. Her short features were a marvel of in- 
cisive piquancy whose hardness was unrelieved by any 
glint of soul. A determined, if elfin, animalism gave 
the charming outlines an almost cruel glitter. She was 
dazzlingly repellent. 

"Sweet thing," said this imp, addressing Rody. 
^'What^s your name?" 
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He repeated it. 

"Ruddy, that would suit you better. I shall call you 
that. Did you come out of an Easter egg?" 

"Why?" 

"You look it, callow one. A sugar egg." 

"No, it was a convent, Pandy," said Madame. "I 
told you. In Kentish Town." 

"Where is Kentish Town? Dear Kentish Town! 
I shall fly there if someone will give me a compass and 
see if there are any more dear chickens like this one I 
So youVe written a play — for me?" 

"I've scribbed some rot to save my face !" 

"It didn't need saving. It's a ducky face. At the 
convent did you live in a niche in a stone wall with a 
lamp in front of you, like the other saints?" 

"I shan't answer." 

"What I want to know is, are you plaster — or sugar? 
You're something stiff and shining. I want to see." 
She suddenly darted forward, and before he realised 
her intention, bit his ear. That is to say, her little 
white teeth feigned to meet but did not quite do so in 
the soft lobe, but the pinch was sharp and the act so 
startling, and the feel of her hot breath on his neck 
was so revolting, that he started back violently, and fell 
over from his sitting position on to his side, lying prone 
for a second, an angry exclamation still quivering on 
the air. With lightning-like rapidity the imp-like per- 
son took a sort of flying leap right over him and landed 
cleverly, if impudently, on the lap of a middle-aged 
man who was leaning back in a lounge-chair smoking 
a cigar. There was a roar of laughter from the whole 
party, who all applauded vociferously, and shouted 
ribald comments. Roger got up to his feet in one 
bound, his face crimson, his eyes blazing. 

"It's only Pandy; don\ take on, old dvap>^ m^oxv^- 
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"Never mind, never mind, dear chicken. It's only 
our Pandy Pandy Sugar-Candy 1" 

"Nobody minds our perfidious Pandora 1" and 
so on. 

That was the cry of all. The boy hardly heard. 
Angry, insulted, outraged beyond all measure, he 
strode swiftly up the wide staircase towards his room 
without a word or a look to the others. The laughter 
and tumult went on hilariously, while the girl pretended 
an infantine innocence which did not understand, and 
was busy trying to smoke the cigar of the man whom 
she now pressed with her mischievous attentions. 

But Mr. Maltowers was half-way up the staircase 
after Roger before anyone noticed him, holding on to 
the banister and pulling his dragging foot painfully 
after him, his face flushed and concerned. He fol- 
lowed the boy to his room, but found that the door was 
locked on the inside before he could reach it. His 
knocking and repeated requests received no attention at 
first, but when his imploring, "Dear lad, dear lad, it's 
only 1 1" had gone on long enough, the lock was loosed 
and he was let into the room. 

Roger was standing, breathing hard when he entered. 
He moved away into a dark corner of the immense 
apartment, evidently returning to a former position, 
and said nothing. Though the corner of the room was 
dim and unillumined by the electric light, it had a 
little glow of its own, which Mr. Maltowers now 
noticed consisted of two small candles, lighted: evi- 
dently only just so, as Rody still held the extinguished 
match in his hand. He found that the two candles 
were in little brass sconces and stood one on each side 
of a wooden crucifix, beautifully carved, on a small 
bracket. In the soft halo of flickering light from this 
illumination shone Roger's betvt face^ pouting, white 
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and stern in its youthful indignation. He stood a 
little to the side of the small shrine, saying nothing 
and waiting. The whole of his slim young body was 
a-quiver with wrath. 

"My lad," said the older man appealingly, "I'm 
dreadfully sorry, believe me." 

There was no reply. 

"Won't you take an apology from me, boy?" again 
the pleading voice. 

"It isn't you," came the growling reply. . "You 
couldn't help it. I wouldn't let anyone in this house 
see this but you!" He jerked his hand towards the 
shrine. 

"I thank you for that, Roger." Mr. Maltowers 
bowed his sleek head. "I think I understand why you 
light those candles." 

"Do you? To drive away the savage devils in your 
house? It's rank with them, sickly rank I Why have 
they swarmed into it at all?" 

"Lad, you are too severe. I only invited a merry 
company of players down for the week-end, as ft 
thought, to help you with your play. Some of those 
you saw are clever folk and sensible enough, when you 
know them as I do. It's only that girl " 

"That thing from the nethermost regions? That 
thing — that? — to act in my play? A biting savage?" 

"You forget, lad. Your heroine is one such herself. 
Half-woman, half sea-snake or something, isn't she? 
Well, that girl downstairs has the temperament for 
such a part — that's all. Are you an artist or a moral 
reformer, Roger ? I must know, you know. An artist 
would jump at such an actress for such a part. It 
couldn't be done artistically by the Salvation Army, 
with the best intentions. Which are you? Play- 
wright or monk? Mind, I'm not sneering at anyone 
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or anything. I only want to know, once and fof alL" 

As Mr. Maltowers stood in the flickering candle- 
light, looking earnestly at Roger's downcast sallow 
face, the curious resemblance between them became sud- 
denly very marked. It was hard to define and locate. 
The thickset elderly bon viveur, his once good-looking 
face sagged with hard living and its attendant physical 
suffering, the candle-light gleaming on his polished 
shirt-front; and the tall, offended Archangel Michael in 
delicate pyjamas and white wool burnous, standing 
sternly by his lighted wall-shrine, angry and averted. 
Yet the set of the under lip and the weight of the brows 
was identical in the two faces. The question between 
them still seemed to hang almost visibly in the still air. 

"Which are you? Artist or m6nk?" 

A whole world of meaning lay in that enquiry, par- 
ticularly as it was put in such an hour and place by such 
a man. Was the genius he had discovered after all 
these years, the wonderful prodigy he had unwittingly 
begotten and for whom he was now willing to give up 
everything he possessed — influence, money, service, 
time, health itself — going to turn out after all a weak 
crank capable of nothing save a narrow-souled re- 
ligiosity? Ernest Maltowers had that uncanny power 
of suggesting a very great deal in a very few words — 
or no words at all — which is a peculiarity of the cos- 
mopolitan, and is essentially un-English. His heavy 
breathing, as he remained standing there, seemed to 
emanate all this world of suggestion, tinged with 
reproach. 

Roger felt the imminent urgency of a reply. He 
saw in retrospect his weeks of impassioned work on 
this play-legend; the joy, the pain, the stress it had cost 
him, something like a mental birth-agony: and then he 
realised suddenly what a useless, senseless rag he would 
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be if he could not bring it to life now. The travail of 
imaginative creation was upon him; his idea must be 
born, must be made to live. Out of the vague yonder- 
worlds just beyond our reach, the lands of types and 
shadows, he had got hold of something concrete, some- 
thing expressible, and against this fact everything else 
became a side issue, a ridiculous impertinent side issue : 
even the things he cared for — even George Pencraft's 
counsels. 
"I suppose I'm an artist," he said sulkily. 
Maltowers' reply was to walk up gravely to the 
shrine and blow out the candles. He did it courteously 
and quietly in his silken fashion ; nevertheless it was a 
ritual act. With it he formally put on one side this 
particular phase of aesthetics. 

Roger said nothing. He was considering deeply, a 
great many things. 

"Then you'll let this wretched Pandora — I admit 
that she is an unpleasant reptile — ^be your snake- 
woman ?' 

"I suppose it is unavoidable." 
"I think so. In the legend she had to shock the 
pious Christian folk. If in real life she does so with 
the author at first sight, this augurs well for her success 
with the public." 

**Oh, you put it cleverly, yes. Only mind, I'll have 
nothing to say to the creature myself." 

"No, I will manage her. I know how. I know 
that sort, of old. They want firm handling. Good 
night, laddie — you'll be famous before you're a year 
older. Mark my words." 

He went quietly out of the room, closing the door. 
Downstairs he evidently managed to convey to his up- 
roarious guests some conviction that it was time they 
went to bed, for the sounds of lively talking soon ebbed 
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down, and one by one the laughing party passed up- 
stairs to their various apartments. This much Rody 
overheard. Then he looked at his watch; it was get- 
ting on for two o'clock, and Sunday morning. He was 
to have gone to his eight o'clock celebration at the 
neighbouring church, as was his custom. He could not 
go now : he was too angry and disturbed, he said, and 
you do not attend devotions in such a mood as this. So 
he flung himself on his bed and presently, wondering 
whether his personal dignity or his religious principle 
was really hurt over the matter of Pandy, fell fast 
asleep. 

When the morning dawned, a glorious and glitter- 
ing day of dancing sunshine and steady blue sky, it 
found Maltowers Place a tower of sleep. No one of 
all the tired players so much as dreamed of arriving 
down before ten-thirty, and not all by then. A heavy 
week of late nights in the stifling atmosphere of Lon- 
don was the general excuse for sleepy heads, and long 
after the sun had risen high in the heavens the Vene- 
tian blinds were down in more than half the windows 
of the browsing, tree-surrounded tower. Madame, 
very dainty and fresh, came dancing along one of the 
terraces amongst the geraniums, accompanied by a tall, 
grey-haired man in navy blue, just as Roger was setting 
out toward the carriage with stick and gloves. She 
called out to him shrilly, 

"Where are you going, darling? Going out?" 

**To church," he said, turning round. "I missed at 
eight o'clock." 

"Oh yes." She hesitated, then said, drawing nearer, 
"But I want to introduce you to Mr. Trelawney. You 
know the great Charles Trelawney. He doesn't mind 
me calling him great, do you?" 

"No, because it isn't true," said the gentleman 
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addressed in a very exquisite speaking voice. "I'l never 
heed calumny.'* 

Roger was obliged to retrace his steps and greet this 
newcomer. He vaguely remembered his shrewd face 
and grey curly hair from last night's crowd. He did it 
stiffly, feeling weakly conscious of having done some- 
thing extra silly. But Charles Trelawney was not 
only an actor-manager : he was the father of a family, 
and with him a huffy boy was an object not of scorn, 
but of genial camaraderie. 

"How d'ye do?" he said, extending a large firm 
hand. "Glad to meet you" (as if he had not seen him 
ignominiously knocked down and jumped over last 
night I). "Don't go out. I'm here to read your new 
play, really I am, and I got up early this morning for 
nothing else. The rest of the noisy horde will be 
about later on, and then I can't, can I ?" 

He put it so gently and pathetically, with humorous 
twinkling eyes. Roger paused, irresolute. 

"After lunch, you see, if my verdict is what I think 
it will be, we've all got to go through a 'reading' per- 
formance of it to see how it pans out. That's Mal- 
towers' wish, and in this towered, turreted place Mal- 
towers' wish is law. So unless I go through it with you 
this morning I don't know where we shall be, eh?" 

Trelawney's voice was very persuasive, as his audi- 
ences at the Mime-house testified; but his power at this 
moment was the fact that he was the sole lessee and 
actor-manager of that most popular of modern thea- 
tres, and that the great man was actually standing 
there in the morning sunshine and talking calmly to 
Roger of considering his play seriously for a London 
stage. No wonder the prospect was dazzling, so 
dazzling that the "monk" finally receded and the artist 
rose to the surface I 
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"I must read it with you," said Trelawney. "There 
may be a few things I want altered — technicalities, you 
know — and things connected with the general effects 
that only professional experience could deal with. I 
should want your concurrence in these. I say, shall 
we go down to that jolly sea-wall where you wrote the 
thing, and read it together?" 

Roger eagerly assented. He returned to his room, 
and laying aside his gloves and prayer-book, got out 
his precious manuscript and went out into the sunshine 
with Charles Trelawney. They spent a magical morn- 
ing amongst the Virginian stocks and wallflowers, with 
the small waves saying "wish, wish" against the old 
stone wall. The actor was so sympathetic, so under- 
standing a man. 

That afternoon the band of players, or rather a 
selected few of them, set to work in earnest to "read" 
the parts out on the shadiest tennis-lawn, with trees 
for scenery. It was a new and enchanting experience 
for a boy from Kentish Town to lean back in a deck- 
chair and hear his own dream come to strong and cor- 
porate life in the trained and finished tones and incisive 
gestures of these skilled men and women. 

The obnoxious Pandora was there, naturally, but 
he hardly gave her a thought, so deep was his artistic 
emotion at watching the development of his idea. In- 
deed, he was not aware at first that she was there, 
though she was the first figure to appear. The scene 
opened with a tiny sea-tragedy of a mermaid, who loses 
her baby on the sandy beach, a matter of delicate 
wordless acting accompanied by descriptive music. 
There was a mermaid in the part: a wan, dark-eyed, 
sorrowful, sobbing girl, with a trail of wet olive-green 
chiffon over her head, like seaweed hair, who writhed 
along the grass from amongst the bushes in a prone 
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sort of attitude, as a creature without human feet would 
do when swimming in shallow water. It was brilliantly 
and wonderfully done, so wonderfully that this being 
convinced even the author of the thing that she was 
actually a mermaid, or nearly so. The whole scene of 
the loss of the baby — a china Cupid off Madame's 
mantelpiece — was gone through and applauded before 
Roger realised, from something someone near him 
said, that this was Pandy Petkinl It was incredible, 
but the fact remained. He had to bow before the 
supremacy of real art: it left no room for personal 
feeling. 

Then there were quaint folk-scenes of the "mer- 
baby's" infancy. Trelawney himself read the part of 
the priest with exquisite power and impressiveness ; 
then she appeared as a very little girl, perforce un- 
baptised, and a sort of village leper — again, Pandy I 
But again the genius of Pandy was colossal. A child 
of eight with curious wetly-hanging hair crept in and 
out of the scenes, first pathetic, then impish, then in- 
spired with her sea-passion, then docile and trying to 
understand the strange, stern Church which has saved 
her. Then on to a later stage, a budding maiden, in- 
fluencing her boy-lover with her wild, wind-riven ocean 
runes and curious spells, and shocking the "unco' guid" 
neighbours. Then the ill-fated, passionate bride, in- 
souciant, heathen, irresistible, over whom no sacred 
words can be s^id ; then the sailor's wild wife, beauti- 
ful, daring, dangerous; then the accused witch, the 
spell-worker, at bay, desperate, maddened, struggling, 
defiant — of all but love ; then the vision of the redeem- 
ing sailor and the merging of the sea-witch into a 
woman with an immortal soul ; the lisped and stuttered 
Paternoster and Hail Mary; the struggle upward to- 
ward white righteousness*; the exalted finale. In all of 
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it — Pandora. But what a transformation, what ; 
series of exquisite psychic developments, what passion 
what imagination, what self-effacement 1 

Utterly unrecognisable as the repulsive little vul 
garian of last night's arrival, this consummate actres 
carried through a "reading'* part which she hardl; 
knew and mostly improvised as she went along, with s 
magnificence of conception which startled even Charlei 
Trelawney himself. When the thing was finished h< 
mopped his brow with eyes shining and breath quick 
ened. 

"Gorgeous 1" was his comment; adding, "It'll do." 

Madame was in raptures. She knew to the fu] 
what this meant. 

"Isn't Pandy wonderful?" she said. "There ar 
about ten of her, all bewitching 1" 

"How does she manage to make herself look like 
Waterhouse nymph?" asked a man of the party. *V 
horrid toad like that?" 

"Oh, I lent her some green chiffon and some lon| 
stage hair which we held under the tap. She must be 
damp down her poor dear backl" said Madame. 

"Oh, but it is the face I mean — ^the eyes, the ex- 
pression. It is just like those darling wan-faced things 
in *Hylas and the Nymphs.' Don't you know it?" 

"Yes. It's the soul — Roger's found it for her I I 
told you he was a genius." 

"No, no, my dear Madame. Even your clever son 
cannot discover the non-existent. Pandora is a divine 
mimic, but there is nothing inside her except — cinders. 
That is why she has red sparks in her eyes, and singed 
hair, like Dante after his trip to the Inferno." 

Before that magic night fell Roger knew that hii 
play was accepted as an absolute fact, and that it wai 
to be produced at the London Mime-house by Charles 
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Trclawne/s company in the ensuing autumn or win- 
ter. That he was already being acclaimed and flattered 
as young de Sales the new playwright. Also, in an 
inconsequent aside it came to him, as he laid his throb- 
bing head on the pillow, that he had not been to church 
that day, the very first Sunday that he could remember 
missing such an observance. 

To-morrow he must write and tell Sexton the first 
fact; the second he would suppress. Though, come to 
that, he wondered which would shock him most? What 
a very long way it seemed to Islington I 



CHAPTER XI 

HIGH up in the groined roof of the apse blue puffs 
of incense tossed softly like lightly-waved 
feather wings, sharply visible in the frosty November 
air, and caught faint changing tints from the stained 
glass illuminated from the outside by a flood of moon- 
light. Down below the yellow twinkling of innumerable 
massed candles, and the stately movements of men in 
scarlet, golds, and dim blues brought the colour poem 
down to earth also. Music — the throbbing, stern staves 
of an ancient and grimmer form of self-expression than 
our respectably decorative sentimentality — surged from 
the vast assembly in mediaeval procession for All Hal- 
lows, of which this was the yearly vigil. So deeply 
mellowed by ancient usage and so intensely endowed 
by the vidid soul of the great Catholic past, was this 
rendering of the "Sponsa Christi," that to more than 
one in that heterogeneous crowd the vision of the great 
ranked array of the Church Triumphant moved gor- 
gepusly down the ages as they sang, an almost visible 
company, "What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes, and whence came they?" 

Rosamond Way, seated by herself in the shade of 
a pillar, felt this impression with curious force. She 
could almost have closed her eyes and declared that 
the mighty array whom no man could number passed 
her then and there; that she saw the gleam of their 
wrought garments and caught the pale passion of their 
exqusite faces — ^bishops, soldiers, priests, kmgs, maid- 
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ens, matrons, nuns and children. But closely woven 
in with the goregous and jewelled vision the face of 
George Pencraft was inevitably there too, exactly as it 
had passed her but a few minutes ago in the proces- 
sion, surmounting the cloth-of-gold tunide of the festal 
crucifer. She had grown from childhood to woman- 
hood in this church, and always that face had stood 
to her for the complete type of personal sanctity. To- 
ni^t it seemed to express, unconsciously, a great cre- 
scendo of self-abnegation, of unwanted and unaccepted 
sacrifice. Rosamond's romantic imagination had been 
deeply stirred recently by some of the happenings in 
connection with this man, whom she now began to 
understand intelligently, and not merely to admire in 
school-girlish blindness. 

All Mrs. Way's most utilitarian counsels had been 
unable to quell this strain in Rosamond which one may 
call the genius for admiration, and look upon not only 
as a personal joy but an actual gift. This passion of 
reverential enthusiasm which had begun in her little 
girlhood for a man who personified the Church to her, 
was now merging, with her own wider world-knowl- 
edge, into a sense of perception of his life and motives 
which brought with it the calm confidence of equality 
and strong self-devotion. She was deeply concerned, 
to-night, because she must confide in him a little bit 
of news which she felt somehow might give him pain or 
annoyance. Yet she was obliged to inform him by the 
terms of their contract, and would wait to do so when 
this magnificent ceremonial had come to a conclusion. 
It was understood that she should do this whenever she 
had anything very special to communicate, that it 
should not get to other ears and cause any sort of com- 
ment or discussion of the mutually beloved one. Even 
calling round at the house with her news, as she often 
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did if it happened to be trivial, would not do in the 
event of anything important, for Soona was there and 
her strictures could occasionally be stern. And that 
they could neither of them endure, in Roger's con- 
nection. 

George Pencraft seemed to be aware of her inten- 
tion, and emerged quickly from the sacristy, divested 
of his glittering trappings and prosaically overcoated 
and ready to walk home. He joined her at once with 
hardly a word, leaning over her and pushing a way 
for her through the little groups of now talking people, 
bowing here and there with cast-down eyes as he passed 
those who would fain detain him, his face half hidden in 
the upturned points of his coat-collar. 

When they stepped out of the church into the streets 
they found them all silver-white with moonlight, with 
black shadows from the stucco houses worthy almost 
of Venice itself. The great white clock tower of Is- 
lington meat-market stood out like the Campanile of 
some Doge's palace. 

"How lovely 1" she exclaimed. "What a wonderful 
night 1" 

"Yes," he replied. "A marvellous Hallow E'en. 
The souls who are to pass across the border during 
the next year will be very visible in the church porch 
if this goes on, won't they?" He said it lightly, and 
because he had had to slightly push her out through 
the crowd he still kept his hand on her arm, as though 
he had forgotten that she no longer needed guidance 
out here in the open. She was aware of the light 
protecting touch in the crook of her elbow, and felt 
a thrill of warm confidence stirring her rather anxious 
spirits at its soft intimacy. He added, before she 
could reply, "Well, what news have you of Roger?" 
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*'You guessed I had some?" she said, temporising 
for a moment; then said, "He has written, of course. 
He wants me to go to the play." 

"His play?" 

*'Yes, at the Mime-house. He has sent me a box 
for it. The question is, ought I to go?" 

He walked on in silence, his arm still in hers, think* 
ing. His answer was evasive. 

'*Isn't it a wonderful thing?" he said. "That lad, 
who only a year ago was writing little dramas for the 
Scouts' Concerts and the Band of Hope kiddies, to 
actually have a play running on the London stage and 
running as this one is — a huge and original success?" 

"Oh, well, it's perfectly splendid, so far as that goes. 
And I always knew he was extra clever. Somehow it 
used to come out in little ways, in the curious sharp 
things he said and thought. But this is real fame, 
isn't it? The Anthenaum — did you see? — hailed him 
as Roger de Sales, the new literary planet, and called 
him brilliant and all that. It is really wonderful to 
see the papers full of *Mr. de Sales' and his great hit. 
And it sounds ever so interesting — the play, I mean. 
I should love to see it." 

"You would, would you? Then you will go. He 
has sent you a box: what more do you want?" 

"I didn't say I would. I said I wanted to ask you 
if you'd like me to?" 

There was a faint pause. And then he said, "But 
why? What does it matter whether I like you to go 
or not? You and Rody are sweethearts. Is it not 
so?'* 

"Oh yes, of course. But our compact, Mr. Pen- 
craft? Wasn't it to be my business to — ^to — well, to 
try to keep him true to his old ideals: all the things 
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we have been hearing an^Jthinking and singing about 
to-night?" 

*Tes, yes." 

"And if so, ought I to go to the very place which is 
keeping him from — them and you? I mean the 
theatre." 

Mr. Pencraft's face between the shadow from his 
hat-brim and the shadow from his collar-points was 
not very visible in the moonlight, but she knew it was 
set and sad by his restrained tone as he replied after 
a moment's thought, 

"We can't altogether rule one another's lives, the 
keenest of us. Nor can we tell where and how our 
best human efforts are likely to materialise. It is now 
just on the six months, as you know, since Rody left 
his home — I still call it that, you seel — to visit these 
relatives and decide which life he would choose : theirs 
or mine. Well, the time, I say, is practically up, but 
he has not decided, in so many words, yet. He asks 
for an extension of the time — another six months, may- 
be — and then he will make up his mind." Pencraft 
paused, because his voice seemed to fail. Then he said, 
"Evidently a whole host of new elements have come 
into the matter and are swaying the scales. So you 
see the whole thing is still in abeyance. Meanwhile 
he has attained a sudden and wonderful fame by what 
I gather is a curious series of lucky circumstances 
combined with his inherited talent and personal charm. 
Isn't it natural that he should wish you, the girl he 
loves, to see him and his prowess for yourself?" 

"Yes, quite natural. And I want to go. See." She 
pointed suddenly across the road to where in the bright 
moonlight a large poster shone out on a hoarding al- 
most as clearly as by daylight, advertising the very 
thing of which they were speaking. 
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"Everybody is rushing to London's loveliest legend," 
it ran. "The vivid foam fantasy of Roger de Sales, 

"THE MER.BABY." 

At the Mime-house, twice daily. Charles Trelawncy's 

Company. 

Principal Players: 

Pandora Petkin and Aidan Hellier." 

And so on. A quaint, semi-grotesque picture accom- 
panied this letterpress, the whole treated in the vividly 
bizarre fashion of all the Mime-house publications, 
with the characteristic touch of cubist impressionism 
giving it individuality. 

"Yes, I see. It's not the first Pve passed to-day," 
he replied a little drily. "Fame shouts very hard at 
times, doesn't she? Then you'll go. For when is 
your box pass dated?" 

"To-morrow night." Her voice had a faintly dis- 
appointed ring in it. "I thought you'd say you didn't 
approve," she added after a second's silence, "and that 
I wasn't to go." 

"My dear child I" He looked down at her over the 
collar-points. "I cannot order you about like thatl 
What would your people say to me?" 

"All the same, you don't approve, do you?" 

"Approve? Perhaps I have a thousand thoughts 
about that theatre and that boy's connection with it, 
too deep for ordinary discussion — ^things I could hardly 
tell you, Rosamond. Perhaps I know from old and 
bitter experience what the lure of the stage world has 
meant to— others — ^before him. But I'm not such a 
narrow old bigot as to want to stop a girl like you going 
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to see a play — and such a play by such a boyl — even 
if I had the right, which I haven't." 

She threw back her head. "Mr. Pencraft, if you 
told me to do anything on earth Fd do it 1 I wouldn't 
care about mother or anyone. I would obey you be- 
fore all the world." 

Her words and gesture were swiftly passionate, but 
her exquisite face turned up to his was innocent of 
ulterior meaning as that of the lamb to which Conway 
Spurshawe had compared her. Indeed, in the white 
moonlight her cloud of silvery flaxen hair looked al- 
most white itself, and her deep eyes under the fair 
lashes might have been those of a nun taking a vow. 
Such a girl with your arm in hers in the frosty moon- 
light, even though in the prosaic suroundings of an 
Islington street, leaning her wild-rose face almost 
against your shoulder and looking up at you, might 
slightly turn the head of any man. For a second 
George Pencraft forgot everything else save just that 
fact — Rosamond's inexpressible face so near to his 
and her curious vow-like exclamation of obedience to 
himself. He had been suffering intensely for some 
weeks now, though he would not admit it; the period- 
ical news of Rody was becoming more and more alarm- 
ing to the man who had reared him and loved him, 
and who knew so well in what direction his inherited 
temptations must lie. He had every reason to fear 
that the second and blackest disappointment of his life, 
the moral secession of his long-trained "Temple boy," 
was upon him : the fell power of what he believed to be 
and naively called "the world' had got him in its grip 
after all, and he knew, by old experience of the boy's 
mother, what that meant for himself in the future. 
But suddenly across this world of shadowed sorrow 
flashed the silver radiance of Rosamond's sweetness 
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and self-abandonment, like the trail of a falling star. 
And he is to be forgiven if for a second or so he forgot 
everything else, and paused with her cheek so near his 
and looked full down into her eyes with an answering 
tenderness glowing in his own. Then he remembered 
that the very cause of their being together to-night 
was the interest of Rody, and drew back rather 
abruptly, withdrawing his arm from its touch on hers 
and thrusting it deep into his overcoat pocket. 

All he said was, "What a little girl you are still 1 
When are you going to grow up?" 

But all the same his own breath was coming a little 
quicker, and his dark face was a deeper colour in the 
moonlight, a hue not owing to the shadows. 

Rosamond lopked rather offended. Her pretty head 
went a trifle higher, and she walked along in the black 
gloom cast by some quaintly-railed buildings with a 
slightly quickened step and shrugging shoulders. 

"Very well, I will go to the *Mer-Baby,' " she said, 
adding a trifle maliciously, "Mother is coming, of 
course. I don't know about father. I've got a love- 
ly new evening frock and opera-cloak. I daresay 
it will be perfectly lovely, and I suppose I shall see 
Roger." 

"Possibly," he said; adding, "You see, it was in our 
arrangement — ^mine and Madame de Sales'— that he 
was not to visit his old quarters during the six months 
of probation, or seek out his old friends, in order not 
to be in any way unduly influenced by them. That is 
why, though presumably he is in town, he cannot come 
to sec any of us. But of course getting you to go to the 
theatre is another matter. I should imagine you will 
see him — and doubtless he will admire your cloak 1" 

The minute he had uttered these words a sense of 
vague annoyance — even anger — with her came over 
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him ; he could not have explained why, except that there 
was something out of keeping with their compact in her 
descent to personal vanity in such a connection. Of 
course she must and would be an "undue influence" on 
any man in such circumstances. How could she help 
being so? A little illogically, he did not for the mo- 
ment see that her influence would be, necessarily, on his 
side and not on Madame's, or else it no longer appealed 
to him in that connection. 

"Why shouldn't he ?*' said Rosamond. 

"No, why not? If he is to be lured back to Kentish 
Town and Catholicity, need we quarrel as to whether 
it is over sentiment or satin?" 

"Satin?" cried Rosamond disdainfully. "Swans- 
down, please, and white llama. I don't deal at second- 
hand clothes shops. You'll say sequins next 1" 

"All furbelows are alike to me." 

"As to me, for I don't know what they are. Men 
invented them and have nevef yet explained what they 
mean." 

"Doubtless it is a general title of scorn for women's 
ingrained, ungovernable vanity." 

"Doubtless. And like all scorn it shoots away from 
its mark— the truth." 

"Why are we quarelling, you and I ?" 

George Pencraft's hand was again lightly slipped 
into Rosamond's arm and he leant a little nearer to her. 

"I don't know, but I believe because we arc both 
horribly worried. At least you must be, and I am 
rather." 

"About this wonderful boy?" 

"M'm, yes. I, about a wonderful girL" 

"Whom do you mean?" 

"Myself. Look here. Sexton — I may call you that, 
mayn't I? — smother has been worrying me ever so. 
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It*s hard to explain, but you see Rody keeps writing 

and sending me expensive presents — more of those than 

letters, by the bye — ^but he never so much as mentions 

our engagement and — and — well, I haven't a ring I 

. . • Oh, don't think me too hateful, but mother's code 

is like that. She wants to know what he means, and 

says it will all soon have to be settled, and all that. 

Especially now that he is famous and the papers are 

full of him, and he is staying with the Maltowers at 

the Hotel Metropole, she is increasingly convinced of 

the need for it to be fixed up. As if there were ever 

any needl Don't we all understand one another?" 

**A11 ?" he asked. "Who are Ve all' ?" 

"You and Roger and I," she replied. 

"Do we?" Mr. Pencraft's eyes were on the trams 

that, gleaming silver in the moonlight, went clattering 

by on the night stillness. Then he said, "I rather 

wonder." 

When she pressed for an explanation he would not 
give it, but determinedly changed the subject back to 
the question of the ring. 

"If he hasn't given you one," he said, "I daresay it's 
because all his plans are so unsettled, poor lad, as I told 
you. It is a big decision for him to have to make; 
anyone, even the bravest, might shrink from it." 
"Marrying me?" said Rosamond demurely. 
"If you want to be frivolous, you willl" he replied, 
but indulgently, and pressing a little closer to her as he 
piloted her across a rather crowded street to the en- 
trance to the quiet road where her parents' "residen- 
tial villa" lay: a neighbourhood always described as 
select" by those who dwelt within its sacred dulnesses. 
They stood to part outside her father's gate. 

"Then I'll come and tell you all about it, and just 
what it is like," she said. "The day after to-morrow?" 
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"Yes. And tell me just how he is looking." 

"Oh yes, of course. I suppose he is all right. He 
ought to be. Where can I see you? You'll want to 
hear all." 

He considered a second. "Come to the warehouse," 
he said. "The day after to-morrow. Susan is having 
a visitor that evening, so we should get no chance of a 
talk at the house." 

He named a time, and she promised to come, holding 
his hand in farewell and looking frankly and enthusias- 
tically up into his face. It did not seem to occur to 
either of them, as they thus parted, that she was much 
more concerned about seeing him again than she was 
about meeting her distinguished lover. He went home 
along the wide, moon-whitened streets with spirits con- 
siderably cheered, even humming to himself the refrain 
of the hymn, "Bride of Christ," which they ha4 been 
singing that evening. Far down away in its valley of 
blue mystery lay night London, with St. Paul's like a 
round puff of purple vapour in the middle, a dream- 
city of hyacinthine vapours as it appeared to-night. 
That was the arena where his clever boy was winning 
honours, already making a great name, deservedly. 
But though he rejoiced, the Puritan in him was strong 
enough to make him say, "What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" The 
old Bank Chepe Pencrafts still lived and stirred deep 
down in the sacristan of St. Titus. 

The next night Rosamond and her parents set ofi 
for the play in considerable style, in a hired landau, 
lined with white for use at weddings. Mr. Way had 
received orders to go from staff headquarters, but this 
time was quite willing to do so himself, being artist 
enough to be curious about the production in itself, and 
wishing to judge it on its merits. 
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In the matter of his daughter's sentimental affairs he 
was supremely uninterested ; in his code all these affairs 
— hearts or house-keeping — were managed by "the 
ladies/' and it was nobody's business to interfere — 
least of all a father's. Evidently the thing was to get 
your girls married off the minute you had paid for their 
education — a game he left quite willingly to mothers. 
So he looked very much bored, and sat with raised eye- 
brows, uncomfortably pushed forward in the carriage 
because neither his spine nor his neck would bend, and 
flapped the white gloves which he would not put on 
with a dreary monotony the whole way to the theatre, 
beating the side of the white-lined carriage with them. 

Rosamond, all white and very fluffy, like a swan, and 
Mrs. Way all black and silver and netted like a mine- 
float, chatted eagerly to hide their very real excitement. 
The occasion demanded it. Arrived at the theatre, 
they were ushered to a luxurious little box all shades of 
pale lavender and mauve and purple, and daintily 
lighted. It commanded a magnificent view of the 
stage. The Mime-house theatre was not large, but 
what it lacked in size it made up for in finish, being an 
absolute up-to-date sample of a model playhouse. It 
was decorated in prevailing tones of dull purple and 
pewter, with touches of tawny orange, and filling as it 
was to-night by a streaming crowd of charmingly 
dressed and pleasantly buzzing people, it looked almost 
like a stage itself. The curtain went up shortly after 
their arrival. All sorts of new effects had been added 
to the play since that day of its "reading" on the lawn 
on a summer Sunday, one being some exquisite "unseen 
choir-singing," in which Madame's silver carillon voice 
took the principal lead. Her solo at the opening 
scene, where the mermaid loses her baby, a thing of the 
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sobbed-out pathos of the night wind and the waves, 
caused Mrs. Way to remark tartly, 

"I believe that's Marie Sales singing! Some of 
these women never do grow old — I'm sure I don't 
know how they manage it. I supose the chemist and 
the masseur help." 

"What do you expect?" said her husband. 

"Well, I don't know; it's twenty or more years since 
she sang in the St. Titus Choral Society. But they do 
something, you know — it's not natural." 

"It's jolly clever, then," said Mr. Way, "if it makes 
her sing like that I What a cute chemist I" 

But as the play proceeded even she became fasci- 
nated, and her interest switched off from Madame de 
Sales to Pandora Petkin, who not only created the 
central interest, but actually lived, the wild, impish, 
desperate, loving, humorous mer-refugee. Wish, and 
alternately made the house rock with laughter or sob 
with sympathy. Who was this girl in real life ? What 
social class was she? Was she married? Or proper? 
Mrs. Way wanted to know. She was, possibly, the 
only person in the audience who did. To all the rest 
Wish was too wild a joy to try to drag her down to 
earth and earth's conventions. The first half was a 
round of applause. 

At the interval their door opened and Roger was 
announced by an attendant. At least the gentleman who 
entered was called Mr. de Sales, and his voice had the 
same tones as Roger's, and his smooth fair hair was the 
same though much better groomed, but otherwise he 
was quite another person. They all turned at the 
name, pleased and expectant. 

Into their midst a charming dandy entered, rather 
quaintly railing in manner, flippant and clear-cut in 
speech, inexpressibly daintily turned out in some mod« 
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emist edition of evening attire, something reminiscent 
of a "portrait of a gentleman" In the "fifties," or a 
miniature of Edgar Allan Foe. He beamed upon 
them all, bent low and kissed Rosamond's hands, called 
Mr. Way "Colonel," and Mrs. Way, with Ironic good 
humour, "Mlladl." Nothing could have been lighter, 
gayer, or more debonnaire than this vision, and noth- 
ing more charmingly Illusive, all-conquering and witty. 
He brought with him a friend, equally splendid, whom 
he Introduced as the joint composer with himself of 
the musical setting, and proceeded to beg them to 
promise to come to supper at the Carlton directly "the 
little doll-show" was over. They really must. He 
couldn't survive a refusal. Mrs. Way promised In 
sheer astonishment. She was electrified Into silence. 
She remembered Roger as little Rody Pencraft, a 
rather slight, gauche choir-boy or acolyte, she had for- 
gotten which, with a reputation for cleverness of which 
she had never seen any evidence. Here was an ultra- 
polished young man of the world, the Inner and more 
brilliant world of dramatic art, tall, well set-up, 
ironical, finished, exotic. She could hardly recognise 
her daughter's "little sweetheart" In this edition de 
luxCj and was consequently almost taken off her guard 
and abashed. The fact that behind all this slightly 
fantastic get-up and social manner, no doubt the dainty 
whims of genius, he was really the author of the clever 
little play which was making, as the posters said, all 
London run to It, completed the effect he created. 
Mrs. Way was really dazzled at last by someone she 
had once despised. As for Rosamond, she was alter- 
nately puzzled, excited, and amused at the vivid changes 
In her boy-lover. Was this the chum of the sawdust 
warehouse, this Parisian-looking boy with his pose of 
sartorial melancholy and his gaily satirical tongue? 
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How fascinating he had grown, and yet — well, how 
sleekly bold were the things he was daring to utter to 
her in a soft semitone, looking deep down into her 
eyes I She half resented them because she only half 
understood them. But she laughed back at all his 
quaint sallies and comments with her face glowing 
divinely, and praised his play to the skies. Like all 
the rest, she was entranced with it. 

"Do you like Pandy in it? Isn't she too unutterably 
delectable?" he said. 

"Do you mean Miss Petkin?" 

"Do I? Beloved Swan — -you look like a Lohengrin 
swan in that dear get-up — is there such a person as 
*Miss Petkin'? I never heard of her. I mean our 
mad Pandy — Tandy-Pandy — Sugar-Candy' they call 
her. She is a wild savage. She bites." 

"Bites?" 

"Actually. Once took a piece out of my ear as a 
late supper. I've seriously considered wearing an ear- 
ring over the place ever since." 

"You're joking, Rodyl" 

"Not so, I assure you. It is a fact. But could I 
hope to convince dear you? Hardly. You still live 
in a world where they only eat things sold as edibles, 
not other people's ears. Your mother is staring at me. 
Do I shock her? I vaguely remember Kentish Town 
as a fenced-in moral compound very easily rattled in 
that way. Is it still kid-gloved and scented with laven- 
der water, the prime odour of the respectable ?" 

"It is as it always was. So am I." 

"You are divine. Therefore unchangeable. But 
do not bracket yourself with your unbelievable and 
truly frightful surroundings, O Swan 1 You are in them 
but not of them. You are lovelier than ever — ^that is 
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all your history. Go on repeating it— can we ask more 
of any angel's annals?" 

He chattered on in such fashion until the house was 
seen to be reassembling; then he turned to Mrs. Way 
and waved a hand faintly in the direction of the op- 
posite box, upon the sill of which a bouquet of carna- 
tions and lilies rested with the usual ceremonial osten- 
tation, merely as an announcement to the initiated. 

"That is our Royal box," he said. "There sits the 
Royal lady who presides over my *Mer-Baby' as fairy 
godmother. Isn't she a dear old soul ? I must go to 
her before the curtain goes up, or she Hj^ll be offended. 
This is her second visit to our puppet-show. So just 
like her I" 

"But where, where?" cried Mrs. Way; then, per- 
ceiving the fact for herself, said, "Well, who is it? 
Which Royalty?" 

"Princess Marie Josephette," he replied. "Will 
somebody else put in the Royal Highness ? I'm tired. 
Why, if you are related to an English Sovereign, can 
you never show your neck? It always has to be tied 
up with ropes of jewels. Is it in commemoration of 
Charles the Martyr's sad fate? Possibly. Symbolic, 
like the amice. Symbolism is the goal of all belief. 
Adieu, done. I go to pay my respects to the Princess. 
Afterwards — the Carlton and bliss I" 

They assented, and with many mimic protestations 
of devotion the surprising Mr. de Sales made his exit 
with his companion, shortly to appear before their eyes 
again in the op^posite box, where he apparently received 
a most gracious reception by his kind patroness. 

When the play was over and the last thunder of 
applause had died down, they were all whisked away 
to a Carlton supper, at which Roger as a host was 
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better than any play he had ever written or ever could 
write. And Rosamond came away with her breath 
absolutely gone. She wondered if she would ever get 
enough of it back again to tell Sexton the news I 



CHAPTER XII 

IN the weeks that followed George Pencraft went 
through a bitterness of disillusion which inevitably 
recalled an earlier and perhaps more impassioned ex- 
perience of twenty years ago. 

But that disappointment had had the fierceness of 
youth to combat it, and the wild tempestuous wrath of 
youth's wounded conceit : two thrilling weapons. This 
was a deeper wound because it was dealt, not at prof- 
fered loverhood, but at offered, and generously given, 
fatherhood. The extension of time for his decision 
pleaded for by Roger had been granted without a 
comment, much less a reproach. Yet, in the light of 
existing and developing circumstances, it was easy to 
see to what it pointed. The date for decision had been 
postponed for another six months, nominally. But it 
was gradually borne in upon the man who granted it 
that it must really be an indefinite arrangement, regu- 
lated only by circumstances. 

The fact was, the boy must see life, and see it for 
long enough to arrive at any decision fair to himself 
and those about him. And he knew now that there 
was nothing for himself but to wait in patience. Pride 
forbade him making any talk on the matter, even to 
those who understood the trouble best. Least of all 
could he discuss it with the best of these, for obvious 
reasons. 

Rosamond, true to her promise, had come round to 
the warehouse with her little budget of news, after 
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her visit to the play. But, somehow, she had not had 
a very great deal to say on the part of her story that 
really mattered to him. She had seated herself on a 
sort of couch made of sawdust sacks, under the yellow 
rays of a wall-lamp, and had enthusiastically described 
the play itself from be^nning to end: the presence 
and appearance of the Princess, and the fulness of the 
house, and what the people said. About Roger him- 
self she seemed to be curiously reserved. And George 
Pencraft, after hearing that he was well, indeed extra- 
ordinarily "fit," in high spirits, very well dressed, and 
surrounded by worshipping friends, found himself too 
proud to ask any more questions. He would not stoop 
to be curious. If Rosamond would not volunteer any 
more intimate news than this, he would not deign to 
ask for it. 

"And you?" he said a little quizzingly. **No doubt 
you created a sensation in those new fineries of yours? 
Even the Carlton would have to pay homage to such a 
vision. 

She laughed. "Oh, well, Roger called me a *divine 
Swan.' You would have said 'goose,' I haven't a 
doubt. But the Carlton doing homage 1 Dear no. 
Those places are full of smart people, ever so smart. 
And Pandy is so the rage everyone was staring at her, 
of course. Our table was quite the centre of every- 
one's interest." 

"Pandy? Whom do you mean?" 

"Well, Pandora Petkin, the actress. But you mustn't 
call her that. Roger says it shows you come from the 
suburbs or the provinces, or something, if you do." 

"Indeed? But you were born in Kentish Town." 

"Yes, I know. Only when you go to places like 
that, you see, you mustn't admit it by word or look or 
dress." 
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"I see. You must pretend you hail from Ken- 
sington?" " 

"Yes. Everybody expects you to, or something very 
like it." 

"Roger has given you a good deal of education in 
an hour or two. Was it Roger?" 

"Maybe. But he didn't know he was doing it. It 
was the way he talked. I just picked things up for 
myself from what he let slip." 

"He must have changed completely." 

"Frankly, he has. But he is a very brilliant person 
indeed; awfully smart" 

"Evidently. And did Pandora Something — I'm sorry 
I came from the suburbs 1 — have supper with you?" 

"Oh yes; we were a big party — very noisy, mother 
thought. There was champagne and the loveliest 
sweets you ever saw. Yes, Pandy was a sort of queen 
of it. She is very wonderful — rather horrid, but very 
fetching — and what people rave about nowadays, you 
know. She and Rody were toasted and feted by all 
the rest as a matter of course." 

"They bracketed those two together?" 

"As author and star, I suppose ; yes." Rosamond's 
reply betrayed the faintest gleam of hesitation. 

He looked at her searchingly, but she had carefully 
seated herself immediately under the wall-lamp and the 
shadow was on her face. Had she done it on purpose ? 
He almost gave vent to a whistle. Then he said 
tentatively, 

"This actress — she is supposed to have made the 
play, isn't she?" 

"Yes, in a sense. I think she does. He happened, 
you see, to write about just such a queer, quaint, wild 
creature as she happens to be, before ever he saw her. 
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She came and fairly tumbled into the part. Now he is 
busy writing another play up to her." 

"With her type as an inspiration?" 

"Hers and mine. So he says." 

"Hers and yours? Eh?" 

"Yes, something about the two natures in every 
woman, the angel and the devil. That's how he puts it." 

"And you are the angel?" 

"Well, that's how he puts it! Don't laugh. Sexton. 
Men do have such notions — ^young men." 

"Young men — ^not older ones?" 

"Well, one doesn't expect it, does one? They are 
more sensible." 

"I wonder if I am sensible? Sensible enough, I 
mean, not to see any angel in you?" 

She laughed, and took up a handful of sawdust from 
one of the sacks and sifted it lightly through her fingers, 
her eyes cast down watching its little dry cascades 
splash down into the heap at her side. 

"Why, now, one never thinks of you and Roger a^ 
being on the same level at all," she said. "So why 
raise the question ?" 

"Why not? What is the difference between us? 
Youth and, I suppose you will say, old age?" 

"Oh, Sexton, nol I didn't say that. You have not 
got an age any more than the saints had — Dominic and 
Benedict and those. You are simply you.'* 

"I wish I knew whether that were complimentary or 
the reverse 1" 

"How you fishl I'm astonished at you. You're 
trying to make me say something nice and I just shan't. 
You're altogether alone and beyond compliments from 
me, and you must know it." 

"Perhaps I think the same of you." 

"Well, then, we're mutually contented. But about 
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Roger. Mother was very much impressed, of course, 
and very much startled too. I am to be allowed to go 
on writing and to see him sometimes. There are lots 
of other things he wants me to go to." 

"What things?" 

"Oh, plays, and picture-galleries, and parties of all 
sorts. He says I simply must come and be what he 
calls *in' things ; things that matter." 

"Matter where? In earth or heaven? Because, you 
know, youVe got to decide whether you bring Rody 
back to your world or go yourself into his." 

Rosamojnd looked perplexed. "Is it really so serious 
as that?" 

"Indeed it is. Whether you are going to influence 
him or he you ; don't you see ? Our compact was the 
former, wasn't it?" 

"Ye-e-s." 

"You sound doubtful." 

"I am. I don't believe that I or anyone could in- 
fluence him to come back in his present mood I" 

"It is my turn to say, *Is it really so serious?' " 

"Well, it may only be a mood, what I have heard 
you call a phase. But for the present it is fairly hope- 
less for me to try to interfere." 

He looked at her keenly under his brows. "You 
don't m^an to say that you contemplate floating with 
the stream of his present world instead of trying to pull 
him back?" 

She got up, a little rufiled, shaking herself. "No, I 
didn't say so. I'm only having a peep into the place he 
finds so ripping; quite a harmless peep. Sexton. What 
does it matter to anyone if I go about and have some 
fun in amusing society like any other girl? I must see 
the world like anybody else. And it is natural that I 
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go as Roger's companion." She hesitated slightly, 
having to substitute this word for fiancee. 

He caught quickly at the omission. "Did he speak to 
your mother or you about an engagement?" he said, as 
carelessly as he could, and playing, as he spoke, with 
a paper-knife on his desk. 

"Why, no. How could he in a theatre-box or at a 
play-supper? I wish one needn't bother about such 
things. Sexton. What's the need? When I used to 
come here to this dear place for the sittings nobody 
fussed about such silly conventions, and it was ever so 
much nicer than it's going to be now. Rody and I were 
chums, that was all." 

He waited, but he could not resist saying the words, 
"And is that all now?" 

She turned and looked quickly at him in the gloom, 
then as quickly turned away, and without saying any- 
thing made for the door. He followed solicitously, 
faintly apologetic, but also wildly anxious to know what 
it was she meant. But she would give no information. 
All she said was, 

"I think life is the stupidest puzzle 1" And with that 
departed into the November dusk, and boarded a tram 
almost before he knew where she was going. 

He was left to ponder over the stupid puzzle him- 
self, with the result that he became even more mystified 
than he had been at the start. Only if he was mystified 
he was also, quite illogically, cheered and elated. He 
went back to the sawdust and the ledgers in a frame of 
mind which came very near singing, and he could not 
in any way account for the phenomenon. Circum- 
stances could not explain it. He felt like a person who 
ought to be sad at a funeral, and who is, instead, in- 
explicably festive^ to the distress of the corpse's rela- 
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When he went home that evening he deliberately 
forced himself to make a small pilgrimage in Roger's 
late bedroom, a thing he had not had the emotional 
hardiness to do since the boy had left it, more than 
half a year ago. It was under the usual careful house- 
wifely coverings of calico, so characteristic of Susan's 
rule, but nothing essential was changed, and it was 
kept as rigorously dusted as when in occupation. 

There were the sacred pictures, framed in rosewood, 
on the walls, the "Infant Samuel" in oak, the little wall 
triptych he had given Roger on his confirmation-day, 
the bookshelves he had himself put up, the deck-chair 
he had presented. 

The mellow, long beams of evening sunshine flooded 
the nursery-like place as he drew up the linen blinds in 
the two big windows, and touched it with faded gold. 
He stood and looked round it, deeply conscious of the 
essence of Roger's baby personality, which permeated 
its every corner. Here the forlorn little child had come, 
here lived and played, and grown and developed, nur- 
tured by the protecting love of the man who had chosen 
to stand to him as father, until he had merged into a 
brilliant manhood. And George, who had been to him 
father, mother, brother, and sister, stood here now 
alone, deliberately facing the pains of reminiscence 
for a purpose of his own. There was a deep, old- 
fashioned cupboard in the room. He opened this, and 
revealed to view a stored heap of things, full of mem- 
ory — Roger's first bicycle-horse, then his first bicycle, 
his cricketing outfit, his tennis-rackets, his Boy*s Own 
Papers, bound, the remains of his butterfly collection; 
books of his stamp collection, a model ship, and somie 
rough carvings in a gradually ascending scale; and so 
on. Pencraft now came of his own accord and gazed 
at these heart-tugging treasures, so redolent of the 
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charming boyhood that had lived amongst them for 
twelve years, and had left the impress of its lovable per- 
sonality upon them all. The pangs that he knew the 
mere sight and handling of these objects would cause 
him were not wanting; the empty sense of robbed 
fatherhood was as keen a pain as he had known it 
would be, and the memory of former happy years, 
buoyed up by a great and idealistic hope, came back as 
wildly and as cruelly as he knew it must. He had come 
to this room to suffer, and the experience was not 
failing him. Yet all the same, there lay, beyond it all, 
a vague sense of, comfort, a glow, as of some inexpres- 
sible secret being foreshadowed to one who, breathless 
and waiting, dare not give it a name-; — ^indeed may not, 
in honour, give it a name. When he had lingered a 
few moments at the cupboard door, he closed it again 
gently, and went and knelt in front of the little wall 
triptych with bowed head and lips moving in strong, 
pure intercession for the lad to whom it had once meant 
so much. Then he arose and returned to his duties, 
which included a men's club night, and two parochial 
committees, giving the same generous attention and 
powerful practical sympathy to the endless little affairs 
of the others that he always gave, no more and no less. 
Yet behind it all lay the sense of a sunny something 
somewhere, in his path, or coming along it. An im- 
pression too fantastic to be called a dream. 

In the days and weeks that followed, Susan often, 
unconsciously, contributed little items of news bearing 
on the subject of his thoughts. Her Mr. Spurshawe 
was now a regular institution, having managed to work 
himself into her good graces as a voluntary brass- 
cleaner for the church. Susan belonged to a rather 
big guild of church-cleaners — in charge of the altar and 
vestry work — and to this body of faithful and indus- 
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trious souls the indefatigable Conway now attached 
himself, on the strength of his proved magical touch, 
not only with brass, but all more difficult metals. Here 
in the church, on Saturday afternoons, he was to be 
regularly encountered, amidst a group of Church ladies, 
wearing a large apron and working away at pewter 
and enamel lamps, oxidised copper memorial tablets, 
and a particularly recalcitrant and tiresome bronze 
thurible whose extremely Gothic design was apt to 
knock the skin off the cleaner's knuckles. Not off Con- 
way's. He alone triumphed over the difficulties of this 
celebrated monster, and won further spurs in Susan's 
stern regard by that token. The other workers quiz- 
zingly and secretly called him "Miss Pencraft's slave of 
the lamp." When he got very much absorbed in fur- 
bishing up anything, he puffed out his cheeks at inter- 
vals with raised eyebrows, as a man does who is groom- 
ing a horse ; possibly because he had groomed many a 
horse in his day and could not get rid of the habit. 
It was not a becoming trick in a face already bulbous 
in design, but it in no way offended his lady-love, whose 
enthusiasm for his usefulness quite overrode any fool- 
ish considerations of personal beauty in her gallant. 
She was sound enough Puritan in grain to stand the 
shock. 

On these occasions of mutual temple-service, Conway, 
hailing straight from a lodging-house on the confines 
of Soho, and a snuffy but expensive club, would re- 
count news of the great world of "The West," a gossipy 
string of reminiscences of public people which he called 
conversation, and which no stern reminders of his 
sacred occupation could cause him to forego. Natur- 
ally into these flippant annals the names of Roger de 
Sales and Pandora Petkin occurred at this time, their 
joint performance being the nine-days' wonder of the 
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moment. And though Susan rarely listened to what 
she called his ''club nonsense," she occasionally heard 
things which disquieted her sufficiently to make her re- 
peat them to her brother. 

"Pandora's a wild little savage," Conway said one 
day, with his head cocked on one side as he studied the 
wobbly progress of his jointed and cornery thurible. 
"And not so young as she ought to be, if each knew 
his fellow's birth-certificate; nor much better, I'm 
thinking. But if that boy is to come into the Mal- 
towers' millions — and the fortune does amount to some- 
thing like that figure, according to all accounts — he's 
a catch any alleged young woman might set her cap 
to secure. Hold out the cap, don't you know, just like 
a billiard pocket, and get the ball 1 What does your 
brother think of the turn of events, hey?" 

She would not discuss this aspect of the matter, 
especially in a vestry, but could not resist asking what 
It was Mr. Spurshawe had heard. What did he mean 
to imply? Surely not that Roger was engaged to this 
young actress? 

"And what if I do?" said the church-cleaner, whip- 
ping out a chamois leather and rolling it into a pad. 
"She's regularly reported engaged to every chap who 
makes any sort of splash, whether as a money-maker, 
a flying man, a brainy man, or a dotty peer. It doesn't 
do anybody any harm, and it helps the illustrated daily 
press and the club scandal-mongers, and g^ves 'em 
something to do in dull seasons. In this case it simply 
advertises young Roger as the star genius of the mo- 
ment. For anyone to be engaged to Pandy means that 
and nothing more nor less." 

When Susan repeated this tittle-tattle to her brother 
he silenced her rather shortly. He said that sort of 
talk was the inevitable price one paid for fame, espe- 
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cially sudden fame, and almost unavoidable that fool- 
ish and extravagant guesses should be made about one's 
personal relations with the other sex, at least till one's 
character was known. Spurshawe might remember 
that he was in a church and try to talk more sense, if 
he must talk at all, than the idle speculations of loafing 
men about Jermyn Street clublands. 

Nevertheless the recollection of it remained in his 
mind, and inevitably linked itself up with a few vague 
words which Rosamond herself had let fall. Suppose, 
only faintly suppose, it should be true, and Roger 
should really be playing with Rosamond's feelings? 
At the bare thought of such a possibility his whole 
being became so violently charged with wrathful in- 
dignation that every pulse in his body started racing, 
and his face and very neck changed colour. He tried 
to put the unworthy suspicion behind him, but it was 
somewhat difficult. Roger's letters to himself had grad- 
ually become less and less personally revealing and in- 
creasingly self-masking, as they grew wittier and more 
playful. He now adopted a fashion of whimsicality, 
lightly humorous, which was charmingly ironical, but 
hardly self-expression. Rather it was that designed 
captiousness which is the height of reserve. Pen- 
craft could not honestly say that these letters were any 
longer a guide to the working of the writer's mind, 
and was obliged for the present to count himself as 
in the dark regarding it. His own most careful and 
sympathetic epistles seemed to be barely heeded, as re- 
gards detailed replies. 

Rosamond Way had got into the habit of dropping 
in to see Susan at this time, and chatting about her own 
immediate interests. As the months went by, she had 
more and more to tell of smart and wonderful places 
and people she had been to see, festive doors that had 
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been opened to her, social gaieties to which she had 
been urged and duly feted and caressed. There were 
times when her pretty head seemed to be about to be 
turned, and she was learning to express herself in a 
quick, shrugging, faintly giggling fashion not honestly 
characteristic in one so naturally downright. It was 
frankly a vain woman's manner, and its effect upon 
Susan was infinitely more irritating than all Conway's 
facial puffing. Sometimes Rosamond let out little hints 
of the way of the wind. 

"I lunched with Lady Mona Glesgie to-day, Soona,'* 
she said one evening when she had dropped in unex- 
pectedly. "She met me by chance with the Maltowers 
at the Press Club the other day, and simply made me 
promise to go. You know she lives in Mayfair, which 
is really Pimlico, in a house awfully like this only much 
tighter and smaller, and just picked with weird, lovely 
crystal things and gold things and miniatures. She is 
a quaint dear. Of course she read my protoscope — 
that's what we call it 1 Whom do you think she de- 
clares I am re-incarnated from?" 

"Nay, I can't jguess," said Susan, thinking steadily. 

"Why, Terdita*' — Mary Robinson, you know. One 
of the George IV. ladies. She was an actress as well. 
You see her portrait in coloured prints, in a fascinating 
get-up, with a big floppy hat and big sad eyes, only half- 
saucy too. Of course I'm fairer in colouring — more 
blonde — ^but she says I'm just the same in other re- 
spects, and that I ought to follow the same career." 

"The same career, Rosamond?" cried Susan in a 
tone which showed that she knew quite well who 
Perdita was, without extenuation. 

"Oh, you're shocked! I knew you would be. But I 
assure you the stage isn't the place it used to be, and 
quite awfully dear people go on it now ; quite a different 
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set from the old days. They don't even need to act 
very much, you know. My hair, they say, and my face 
would get me on quite easily, without bothering about 
acting. Besides, IVe learnt professional dancing; I 
did that ages ago.*' 

"Who are *they'?" said Susan grimly. 

"Why, Mr. and Mrs. Maltowers and all of them. 
And Roger, too, of course, and Mr. Trelawney. After 
all, they know what they're talking about, because 
they're behind the scenes of all that sort of life — Mr. 
Trelawney is a manager. However, I must go cau- 
tiously, for mother doesn't approve of it, and would go 
wild if I even mentioned such a thing to her." 

"It was your mother who had you taught profes- 
sional dancing, was it not?" 

"Oh yes, but only to do in drawing-rooms. You 
see, it's the fashion to play at being an actress as near 
as ever you can without just being one, or doing any 
of the hard drudgery work; but it's quite another thing 
to really go into the profession. I mean our sort of 
people think like that. But our sort are not the real 
smart ones, after all. They're suburban." 

Susan was silent, but only until later on, when 
George came in. To him she told the whole conver- 
sation, sharply commenting on Lady Mona Glesgie's 
share in the affair. 

"She ought to know better than to put such ideas into 
the child's head!" she said. "Comparing her with a 
doubtful person of that order, and giving that as a 
reason why she should become an actress! What a 
reason, indeed!" 

"Lady Mona's theories," he replied, "rather land 
her in these dilemmas. As history only records the 
great and the shady, she is obliged to pronounce you 
as spiritually descended from one or the other to make 
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herself coherent. And great women are not often 
beautiful. So that a pretty girl is fairly certain of thcl 
assignment you mention, as a matter of course." 

"Oh, it's all the veriest nonsense 1 But I'm sorry she 
is taking up this idea, even In quite a careless way. Her 
people haven't too much wisdom, and she is likely to 
suffer for the lack of guidance in that quarter, especially 
if the Maltowers are bringing any pressure to bear. 
Her mother thinks so much of money." i 

He listened, but would not say much one way on 
the other. All the same the sense of dismay and trouble i 
which had filled him in the first realisation of coming 
disappointment in his boy was now changing to some- 
thing sterner and stronger as he forosaw the new 
danger looming ahead for Rosamond. A fate of which, 
indeed, he had never dreamed, and quite enough to 
make his shepherd-soul anxious to a degree it had per- 
haps never known before. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MR. LE ROCHE came hurrying along the street, 
the east wind blowing his cassock and flapping 
his capes, his usually placid pink-and-white face anxious 
and troubled. He peered through his gleaming double 
spectacles at a tall figure approaching him in the hur- 
rying crowd, and said, 

"Is that you. Pencraft? You've heard the news?" 

"No; what news?" 

"About poor Way. He's gone." 

"What?" 

"Mr. Way, the architect — the Colonel. He's had 
a stroke, and I've just had the message to say that he 
passed away this morning. Requiescat in pace*' 

The two men crossed themselves unostentatiously, 
and stood looking into one another's eyes with the swift 
and shocked speculation as to the effect of the blow on 
the living that sudden death always brings to the 
thoughtful. 

"I was there till late last night," said the Vicar. 
**But he wasn't conscious, poor chap. It seems he was 
taken ill at his office and brought home in a cab yes- 
terday. It's a dreadful blow for the wife and daugh- 
ter. I suppose we shall have a requiem." 

He hurried on his way, leaving his friend too startled 
and amazed to reply. The poor "Colonel" had seemed 
the last man to quit life in this fashion, just in the prime 
of life, with hardly a grey hair in his head. He could 
not have been more than fifty, and his tall, straight 
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figure had made him seem younger. What would it 
mean for those he left behind? 

Pencraft was passing a church at the time. He 
turned in now to its open door and knelt down in prayer 
for their help ^nd consoling. He could do this more 
easily than he could express his sympathy through the 
more formal channels, though in due course that had to 
be done ; his reserves were for his fellow-men, not his 
God. Then he passed on to his business, his thoughts 
with Rosamond. 

A few days later the f urieral and requiem of the dead 
man took place, and he was, as usual, on duty as crud- 
fer. His heart was full of loving pity for the stricken 
wife and daughter as he made his way up the aisle, 
carrying the heavy beaten silver cross which led the 
choir procession up to the chancel, in the centre of which 
stood the coffin on a catafalque. Its purple pall showed 
dimly in the light of the four tall tawny-coloured 
candles of "unbleached" wax, which flamed at the head 
and the feet. The ringing, glorious words of the Lord 
at the grave of Lazarus, "I am the resurrection and 
the life," swung out bell-like into the air of the crowded 
building, as the Vicar and clergy followed on in black 
and gold vestments; the weird strains of a Russian Can- 
takion, or requiem hynwi, surged sobbingly round him. 
He had one momentary glimpse of Rosamond, half 
unrecognisable because seemingly smothered under a 
cloud of veils and crape, with downcast, red-lidded 
eyes, in a pew of equally sable-hued ladies. His heart 
went out to her in a leap of pity which found its own 
self-expression as he stood there on duty before the 
purple altar. Then followed the Mass itself, and the 
touching prayer for the soul of the dead man, with the 
insertion of his Christian name, "This our brother, 
Arthur St. Edmund," always so intensely personal in 
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Its strange familiarity. He had never known befor« 
that Colonel Way was called St. Edmund as a second 
name. What a curiously beautiful Christian name! 
When the whole hushed and exquisite solemnity came 
to an end, and the vast crowd departed, he lingered still 
on various sanctuary duties, loth to leave the incense- 
fragrant place, as full of the sense of prayer and pity 
as though human emotions had become visible and tan- 
gible in it, for the harsh materialistic hurry of the busi- 
ness world outside. The vision of poor drooping, red- 
eyed Rosamond was pulling at his heart-strings. Then 
the undertaker's men came back to fetch their hurdles. 
However deeply one may be grieving, red-nosed men 
in black ties, with damp hair, fetching hurdles, never 
fail to recall the extreme ugliness of this world, and 
help to urge the soul onward towards the unseen, if 
only by a process of extreme reaction. 

The usual letters of sympathy, exchan^ng of cards, 
and so on took place within the days following, and it 
was with an hourly sense of solicitude that he carried 
on his daily work, and a deep longing to be, in some 
way, of use to the unhappy which was an integral part 
of his nature. 

Then, one day, Youill came into his office at the 
warehouse with an air of mysterious importance on his 
equine features. 

"There's a widder to see you," he said. 

"A widow? What is her name?" 

"Didn't quite catch. Leastways I think it was Wayne 
or Way. Tall, crapey, stylish; quite the real lady, 
and very anxious to see you alone. Says you'd give 
her an interview when you'd heard her name; but as 
I couldn't hear her say it proper, p'raps you won't?" 

George Pencraft rose at the word "Way." Some- 
how, for all his imaginative sympathy, he had never 
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really thought of Mrs. Way as a widow, though of 
course that was now the poor woman's sad estate. He 
went out at once to greet her, and brought her himself 
to the office with as much respectful courtesy as he 
would have given a queen. She accepted the large ma- 
hogany and horsehair chair in a silence which he found 
it difficult to break. The first sight of **weeds" on a 
woman hitherto always seen in colours has iin almost 
abashing effect upon some men. Mrs. Way's natural 
slimness was accentuated by her closely-fitting mourn- 
ing dress and the long narrow veil from her tight toque, 
which seemed to cut her forehead, it was so closely 
pressed on her brows. She said, after an eloquently 
emotional pause, 

"You will pardon my coming to you, Mr. Pencraft, 
when I have been able to tell you my errand. We can 
make no allusion to my great loss " 

Her voice gave, and he bowed and murmured words 
of crooning sympathy. Presently she recovered a little, 
and proceeded, 

"It is terrible, indeed terrible. So sudden, so wholly 
unexpected. It is barely realisable but for one fact— 
my dear husband died absolutely insolvent and we are 
to be — ^what shall I call it? — sold up 1" 

Again the voice broke, and this time a flood of tears 
relieved the poor lady. She raised the drooping lace 
veil with its broad bands and applied a handkerchief in 
little dabs, being instinctively careful to avoid disar- 
ranging the netted hair on her brow. He gave a swift 
exclamation of incredulity. 

"Alas! it is all too true," she went on. "My lawyer 
has gone into everything. My dear husband never 
made me his confidante on money matters, and I — ^we 
all, I suppose — ^thought his position to be of the best. 
And all the time we were living on the edge of a vol- 
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canol There was always plenty of ready cash, and 
you know the style we lived in ? Not extravagant, but 
not kept up on nothing, of course. Fortunately the 
house is our own, and I can realise on that, I am told. 
But I am not a business woman, Mr. Pencraft." 

He nodded, making ^some murmured conventional 
reply, his face full of deep concern. What amazing 
people there were in the world 1 Colonel Way, the 
most sober, steady-going, serious-mannered person in 
existence, apparently, and cautious and meticulous to 
a degree in matters connected with his profession, to 
have been after all a sort of gambler with fortune, liv- 
ing in a false show of luxury, and in hourly danger 
of exposure. He remembered the expensive style 
of the Ways' house, their three servants, their din- 
ners, the dress of the women, their Continental holi- 
days, their thousand little social indulgences, all cost- 
ing money and mostly unnecessary. And then, for 
a half-second, he wondered whether the poor Colonel's 
high, distracted voice and chronic raised eyebrows 
might not have been the result of an abiding secret 
worry over these matters, and the provision for 
them — an anxiety which might have been the part 
cause of his sudden collapse? Mrs. Way was watch- 
ing him through the crape of her partly raised veil, 
while she applied little mechanical dabs to her wet face 
with her handkerchief. 

"I trust you do not imagine that I have come to er — 
er— suggest a loan," she said a little tartly. "I can as- 
sure you it is not so. Nothing of the kind." 

He waved aside the bare suggestion with the hand 
which had been scraping his chin in the way which 
Madame remembered. 

**Certainly not," he said. "But I should not have 
been offended if you had." 



1 
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"You are very good." Her voice trembled again 
slightly. "No, Mr. Pencraft, I come to you solely m 
the interests of my daughter." If he started slightly 
she did not notice, being busy now putting her veil 
back into its place with the careful exactitude which 
was her chief characteristic. She resumed. "I shall, 
of course, have to retrench at once. We must leave the 
house, at which the public auction will shortly take 
place, and I and Rosamond must go into apartments. 
It is the only fair and honourable thing to do. I 
gather that my own small private income cannot be 
touched by the creditors, and we must live on that as 
best we can, my daughter earning, if possible, her own 
living." 

"Oh, surely " he broke out. 

She raised a protesting black kid glove. "Yes, in- 
deed it must be so, Mr. Pencraft. Circumstances de- 
mand it. Of course it is hard. Rosamond has been 
brought up daintily, with all sorts of girlish luxuries, 
and has never had to face the world in any sense. She 
is, indeed, curiously innocent of its ways. But what to 
do ? She was well educated at the Princess Louise High 
School for Girls, but, of course, not in any particular 
technical branch, and so, I suppose, will have to learn 
before she can earn." 

"But, Mrs. Way-—" 

"Listen to me, Mr. Pencraft, please. Do just hear 
me out and you will understand why I came here at 
all. We have heard much talk of an engagement, or 
boy and girl love-affair, between Rose and your ward, 
Mr. Roger de Sales, have we not? I have had fluctu- 
ating doubts about its advisability from the first, as she 
may have told you ? I am now driven to take the action 
I speak of because of something I heard just before this 
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bereavement fell upon us. They have been urging my 
daughter to go on the stage." 

"On the stage? Who, Mrs. Way?" 

"Mr. de Sales, and his— er — father and mother, the 
Maltowers. There is some talk of a new play, written 
specially for Rosamond, and they have made her a 
definite offer If she will appear in it. Something with 
dancing in it, such as she learnt a few years ago from 
Madame Gadsky, of Baker Street. But, Mr. Pencraft, 
that was one thing— drawing-room dancing, I mean. 
The stage is another, and quite unthinkable." 

"I should think so!" he ejaculated. "And for her!" 

"Yes, indeed. She is so gentle, so innocent, so 
easily led. I shudder to think of the paths to which 
it might lead her!" 

Mrs. Way was quite sincere. She really did shudder 
at the real stage, though she would go to any lengths 
in encouraging her daughter to imitate it as closely as 
possible in private life. She was one of that vast army 
of perfectly virtuous matrons who will take their 
young brood to see the most risky plays and dances, and 
encourage to any extent the vogue of some unblushing 
public celebrity by attending her performances and 
talking about her by her popular nickname, but who will 
draw their skirts round them at the mere touch of the 
real drama, should its votaries so much as step over 
into their own social boundaries. 

"I can barely credit you," he was saying. "I had 
heard some silly talk about it, but can you really mean 
that this is a serious suggestion ?" 

"Quite serious. Indeed, the letter was very urgent. 
Hosamond showed it to me. I think, also, that she was 
not a little dazzled at the prospect of coming out as one 
of Charles Trelawney's stars!" 

"Good heavens!" 
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"Yes, you may well exclaim. Well, Mr. Pencraft, I 
come to my request. It is that, in the existing circum- 
stances, you should try, if you are indeed willing and 
able, to give my daughter some employment yourself. 
Here, I mean, in this place of business.'* 

"Here, Mrs. Way? But how?" 

"As clerk or secretary. Surely it could be done? 
Or, rather, surely you could start her, give her a little 
training in secretarial and business work, and then she 
could go on to some other post, if no use to you. But 
I do appeal to you because I know your goodness, and 
that you will look after my dear child as — as — a father 
would." 

Poor Mrs. Way^again broke down at the fatal word 
and so became occupied for the moment, or she might 
have seen that the same fatal word caused Mr. Pen- 
craft to wince slightly, used as it was in his connection. 
He sat very still, holding his chin and looking into 
vacancy, his mind skimming over a dozen practical pos- 
sibilities with the abiding illumination of that one ma^c 
thought — Rosamond, always here, always under his 
hand, always waiting on his commands ! It was a truly 
bewildering prospect. And how to get one of the 
divisions of the arch-chambers fitted up into a suffi- 
ciently dainty office for such a white rose of a girl t6 
work in; and whether the situation was airy enough, 
and whether she would dislike having the rest of the 
employes all men, and whether he couldn't work in 
another woman on her account beyond the charwoman 
who came to do the cleaning (no other, indeed, than the 
Mrs. Hobson who preached such excellent sermons I). 
Then he decided simply that he didn't want any other 
woman. Why should they come and spoil it ? Quickly 
his mind sped over the duties he might create to make 
a girl secretary's raison d'etre apparent to the rest of 
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his work-people. There was, of course, much corre- 
spondence which fell to his own share at present; 
she could take that over, also a considerable amount 
of business writing in connection with his many church 
labours; committees, guilds, and small societies of 
which he, in his turn, was honorary secretary. He 
usually did all this work at home, late at night, to the 
solicitous irritation of his sister. Now he could have 
all his minute-books and petty cash-books brought round 
here and let Rosamond — teach Rosamond to — take 
them over. What a charming prospect 1 So that it was 
really only after a very few minutes' pause that he said 
sedately, 

"Very well, Mrs. Way. I will offer Miss Way a 
post as my private secretary. I will undertake to teach 
her her duties, and she shall have a properly fitted room 
to herself. Will you name a salary?" 

"Oh no, Mr. Pencraft, indeed. I leave that to you 
and am most grateful, I assure you." 

He waved this aside almost angrily, as indeed he felt, 
only it was with himself for being so great a fraud. He 
named a very generous sum, and added that there 
could be no question of personal gratitude, since the 
step was taken by them both in a mutual desire to save 
Rosamond from being tempted to adopt another career. 
He then rose, as Mrs. Way did, and accompanied her 
to the gate, arranging for a date about two weeks 
hence when Rosamond was to begin her new duties. 

The tall widow went away consoled and relieved, as 
he knew she would. He returned to his office wonder- 
ing why he had never liked Mrs. Way before. To-day 
he felt quite enthusiastic about her. What a sensible 
woman, and how practical in action to come at once to 
him and make this excellent offer! As for the Mal- 
towers, his one feeling in connection with them was that 
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of towering Indignation, an almost passion of resent- 
ment at the bare thought of this latest attempt to take 
Rosamond away and place her, also, in the glare of 
the footlights. Was it not enough that they had stolen 
Roger? Must they take even this girl from him too? 
He did not stop to reason with himself that they had 
not, probably, the faintest idea that they were taking 
anything from him when they offered the beautiful 
Miss Way a career in the only sphere that really mat- 
tered to them. He was too angry to see this at the 
moment, and indeed too angry to settle down to work 
again ; so, recollecting that he had some business calls 
to make in Aldgate and Whitechapel, his objective 
being Russian furriers, he put on his hat and flung out 
into the busy streets for the relief of exercise. As he 
went he meditated indignantly that he would write 
to Rody and remonstrate with him, tell him what he 
thought of this impudent attempt. No, he wouldn't, 
though. Why let himself into an argument when he 
could get his own way far better by making Rosamond 
very happy at work with himself? He had it in his 
power to foil the designs of these stage-mad people, at 
least in her connection; he was sure of that. He did 
not know how or why he was so sure, but he felt it; 
felt that his daily influence would be a stronger thing 
with the girl than all the offers of gilded splendour any 
Maltowers might make. He set his teeth at the very 
thought of his will pitted against their hateful blandish- 
ments, and so took Rosamond into his most inner pro- 
tection as he had once taken Roger ; and, years before 
him. Miss de Sales. Father le Roche had rightly ac- 
cused him of "bringing them up" well; and Dr. Sump- 
ster had called him the self-constituted shepherd of 
the Black Sheep. The news he had heard to-day had 
decided him finally. Rosamond became his white ewe 
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lamb from that moment, and he vowed in his secretly 
chivalrous fashion that no harm should touch her so 
long as she had him to guard her. 

In a couple of days he had the workmen and gas- 
fitters into the warehouse, for the purpose of boarding 
and fitting up a room suitable for the use of the new 
secretary. He had at once decided to use for this 
purpose the other half of the arch occupied by his own 
office, this having a division of boarding erected in the 
middle to cut its otherwise vast space into two compart- 
ments. The one beyond his own had hitherto been 
used for general storage, and was rarely entered. He 
had been content to have the partition roughly painted 
white on his own side, and to use the space beyond for 
office lumber. A small door, hardly ever opened, oc- 
cupied one end of the partition. He had never troubled 
about gas before, being content with oil-stoves for heat- 
ing and table-lamps for lighting, up to the present. 
But now the local gas company had an order for 
bracket-lights and gas-fires, one of the latter in his 
office and one in the room adjoining. 

All the floors were of cement, but he was now having 
the new office boarded over, and the walls and arched 
ceiling colour-washed a delicate leaf-green in place of 
the crude blue of the sawdust caves. 

But the most radical change was a glass window 
which he designed and had inserted in the wooden par- 
tition itself, he said in order to give more light to both 
rooms. This was a wide, low window of many panes, 
and actually worked out in bottle-glass, after Mr. 
Way's own most beloved Dutch method. Its quaintly 
Flemish charm quite altered the two apartments and 
made them look like the interior of an cstaminet. The 
workmen were urged to get quickly forward, though 
they had much commentative philosophy to endure from 
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Youill during their many labours, and In the hours 
when the master was absent on business "travelling." 
"So we're all to be turned topsy-turvy for a Oomin 
Seckerty [Woman Secretary], are we?" said the horse- 
faced one, sourly contemplating these iconoclastic 
changes in the old place. "I remembers this spot long 
before this here Mr. George so much as dreamed of 
coming into it, when he was a little school-lad in 
breeches, maybe; that was in the days of Mr. Joshua 
Pencraft, as was his uncle and had no childer, being a 
bachelor, and left it to him as it stands, goodwill and 
all. No nonsense about Mr. Joshua, not that! Mr. 
Joshua was your stern, plain-spoken, plain-living Prot- 
estant gentleman, and didn't spend a penny more on 
offices and such-like fads than was needed to keep rats 
out and warmth in. Not he 1 He'd sit here on his stool 
in his overcoat of winter days, with his muffler round 
his neck, rather th^n waste money on fuel and folly. 
Catch Mr. Joshua asking for a Oomin Seckerty ! He'd 
have let the skies fall on him first, he would. He was 
none of your new-fangled sort. Why, he didn't hold 
with trains and railways and the like, though he was 
the first man to take these arches and convert 'em into 
warehouses, when the new railroad was set up out here. 
'Cause the rent was cheap, that was, I suppose. But 
he'd sit here a-writing and hear the trains a-thundering 
over his head, and raise a clenched first and shake it at 
'em for a set of God-defying, snorting, carnal pa^ns 1 
I've seen him do it. I don't believe he ever rode in a 
train save once to a funeral in Derbyshire, and then 
he come back and sent it to perdition ever after. Mr. 
Joshua belonged to the Black Sheep Chapel in its old 
days, when the city gentlemen attended there reg'lar 
and sat under the Rev. Doctor Trumpeter, who 
preached a powerful heavy gospel, and the Popery shop 
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hadn't so much as been thought of. Ah, those were the 
days of sound doctrine, and the parish vestries used to 
meet in the parish church, an4 have a kettle over the 
stove and hot rum all round for the gentlemen for 
hours together. Not that them's my views. I'm a 
Calvinistic Methodist and a teetotaler, I am, but that's 
Church of England of the good old sort, and it was a 
sad dav for this country when Popes started running 
about ic in petticoats, that I will say, and no one shan't 
stop me, not with the fires of Smithfield. Mr. Joshua, 
who couldn't tolerate a train, much less a Jesuit in dis- 
guise, have a Oomin Seckerty? Not without his sack- 
of-gas [sarcophagus] in Islington Churchyard a-crack- 
ing right across like the rack of doom I" 

It was not altogether clear how Mr. Joshua Pen- 
craft, if already deposited in a "sack-of-gas," and so 
clearly out of the toils of this troubled world, should 
come across the problem of a woman secretary, but 
Youill's methods of speech were always rather declama-* 
tory than accurate, like many of the powerful heavy 
gospel school. The workmen, carpenters, and cement- 
workers and gas-fitters were all treated in turn to simi- 
lar tirades, and all assumed with good-natured philos- 
ophy that the old boy was barmy, and remarked gently, 
"Stow it, mate," or, "Dry up, daddy," or, "'Ere, chuck 
it," with the mechanical, but quite useless, regularity of 
their philosophic kind. 

But one day Mr. Pencraft came in unexpectedly and 
discovered this itinerant preacher haranguing his work- 
people, and probably overheard some of the allusions 
through the gap in the partition newly made for the 
Dutch window, for he called in his old servant, whose 
sour fidelity he knew as well as anyone, and said 
grimly, 

"Why, Youill, what do you call a woman?" 
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**What do I call a oomin, sir?" 

"Yes, just that. You say I'm going to have a woman 
secretary, don't you? Does a young lady who only 
the other day rode on a seesaw in your own yard count 
as that? Don't you remember Miss Way — ^little Miss 
Rosamond that Master Roger used to invite?" 

"Yes, yes, of course I do." 

"Well, that is the new secretary." 

"Never, sir 1 What, that rare piece of a lass with a 
face like a flower?" 

"That, and no other." 

"Then I've not another word to say, for we'll think 
we've started a country garden when we gets her on 
the spot 1 We'll be thinking that the cottage roses be 
a-blooming under the old archway, as they used to do 
sixty year agone, before the railroad came this way 
from London." 

Pencraft gave a glad little laugh. It was dear of 
the crusty old chap to speak like that, after all. What 
poetry there was in the souls of some of those old fel- 
lows when you got below the surface harshness and vul- 
garity I His mind dwelt upon the phrase, "rare piece 
of a girl with a face like a flower," and the idea about 
the cottage roses. How idyllic sometimes are the 
words of the most ignorant and unexpected people 1 
His heart quite warmed to old Youill after that, and 
once or twice he took him into his confidence over small 
puzzling matters of fitting up the office with furniture 
likely to stand wear, yet dainty enough for a young 
lady. 

"Will she want a looking-glass, I wonder?" he said 
half to himself, his pencil poised over the note-book in 
which he was making an inventory of the necessary 
articles to be procured. 

"Not she," said Youill confidently. 
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"Why not?" 

"She'll bring one in her pocket," said the sage. 
"They always does. It's natur', and carnal, but it's 
how God made 'em and can't be avoided." 

Mr. Pencraft made a note for a small mirror, square, 
and framed in dark wood. She should not be reduced 
to carrying little carnal ones in her pocket. 

"I'm in a bit of a way about cushions," he said, 
contemplating his rather grim list of three office chairs. 
"All young ladies seem to require cushions. At least, 
when you go to see them they seem to sit amongst a 
great many. The question is, do they expect them in 
an office?" 

"Not the sort as sits on seesaws," said Youill, shak- 
ing his head. "They've gone in for jimminasum, 
which gives 'em quite a different taste and makes 'em 
half-lads, and worse to manage." 

So Mr. Pencraft put down a note of three cushions 
in plain Wedgwood blue cotton covers, trusting that 
this move would prevent Rosamond from any tempta- 
tion to be "worse to manage" than a lad. Especially 
after his last twelve years' experience of a lad's man- 
agement and the present result 1 

Then he chose a couple of square hand-made rugs 
for the floor, in shades of blue and green, and a charm- 
ing little table-desk, and a "nest" of pigeon-holes, and 
a chest of office drawers, all very fresh and shining. 
When he had hung a framed photograph of the St. 
Agnes reredos on the one wall, and another of the 
Archangel gate on the other, he looked round with the 
pleased satisfaction of a boy who has made a doll's 
house all by himself. But Youill said it wanted one 
thing, yet refused to say what when pressed. The next 
morning he arrived with it; it was a pot of growing 
geraniums of that very palest shade of coral pink 
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which is abnost white, or rather white streaked and 
flushed with coraL This he put on the shelf by the 
Dutch window. 

"There, that's her own portrait," he remarked. 
"And makes the place seem fresh-like." 

When, by and bye, the new secretary arrived, she 
had the surprise of her life in beholding all these prepa- 
rations. Her eyes, which were a little pink-lidded and 
tired, glowed with pleasure at the sight of her new 
quarters, and she praised the quaint window and the 
pot of geranitims with glowing gratitude. 

"Why, it's like home — our home 1" she said, her eyes 
filling with quick tears. 

"I'm glad you've guessed right," said Mr. Pen- 
craft. 

"You are good," she answered; and added, "I'll try 
to learn ever so." 

He nodded, and immediately gave her something 
definite to do, a bundle of letters to sort, and some com- 
mittee postcard notices to write. He was shocked at 
her appearance of wistful sadness, not altogether ac- 
counted for by the fact of her black frock. He had 
not seen her to speak to since her father's death, nearly 
a month ago. He had instinctively avoided doing so 
after arranging for her to come here in this new 
capacity; some sense of delicacy, hard to define, had 
counselled him to thus keep aloof. But now he saw 
with a pang how much she must have suffered at the loss 
of her parent and her home. It had been partly with 
some vague desire to restore a little of the latter to her 
that he had taken such pains over the little office, and 
now he was well rewarded. The new institution set- 
tled down in her strange quarters, it seemed, without 
a break from the days when she used to come and sit 
on the beer-casks for her portrait, or play with Rody 
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on the sawdust heaps. Though her hair was "turned 
up" and she was a "young lady" in severe black, with 
muslin collar and cuffs, she was always Rosamond of 
the tin-canister at heart: frank, eager, fresh, natural, 
enthusiastic Rosamond, and her advent into the dim 
and dusty arches brought with it a daily sunshine that 
made him come, each morning, humming to his labours. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PANDORA flung herself to and fro on the middle 
of the sofa, her long legs in white stockings and 
black velvet boots pounding the great orange pillows in 
a series of little kicks, the square side-flaps of her 
short hair whipping her face violently with her seesaw 
gyrations. The room was incredibly hot and scented. 

"That ring and only that ringl" she was saying over 
and over again. 

"You're a tiresome little demon." 

"That ring — I want that ring." 

"You're a horrid chit." 

"Dry up, chicken. I want that ring." 

"Well, where is it?" 

"Bond Street. I must have that ring." 

"How much is it?" 

"Crawling pauper, how do I know or care? I want 
it." 

Suddenly she gave vent to a prolonged howl in imi- 
tation of a child who is denied a toy. Roger leant back 
in his deep lounge chair watching the smoke curl up 
from his cigarette in blue rings above his head. It 
was afternoon, and he was amusing himself in Pan- 
dora's flat, having lunched with the little lady. She 
was now treating him to a kind of caprice to which he 
was becoming fairly well used, so that he heard the 
shrill wailing with some sang-froid^ though it annoyed 
him. Pandora was attired in the part she was now act- 
ing, that of a spoilt child. Her green plain silk frock 
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was of the yoked low-belted cut of a child of six, and 
was quite short, and very low at the neck. Her white 
stockings and high black velvet boots with black and 
white tassels dangling gave this costume a touch of 
the quaint, which was completed by a glimpse of white 
frills at the knee. This very finished caricature of 
childhood might positively have passed for the real 
thing had it not been for certain tones in the voice and 
a few outstanding muscles in the neck which certainly 
betrayed the maturity of twenty-six or seven, if not 
more than that. These things and the claw-like hands. 
The piercing nature of the lady's outcry now becoming 
deafening, he remonstrated. 

"Oh, shut up. Pan, there'j a dear girll The people 
in the flat will hear you 1" 

"Don't carel Don't they often hear me? Course 
they does. I want that ring!" 

A maddened whirring of electric bells quivering, as 
it seemed, throughout the building, and a desperate 
bumping up and down of the lift, now gave him warn- 
ing that even flats in Tottenham Court Road have their 
limitations of endurance, and he leapt up quickly and 
placed both hands over Pandora's mouth, holding her 
head back forcibly on the orange cushions. 

"Oh, hang itl then come along and look at the 
beastly ring," he said. "Someone may have bought it^ 
anyhow. Only stop thatl" 

She seized both his wrists in her hard little claw- 
hands and pushed his hands steadily away from her 
face. Perhaps he yielded a little in her favour, but all 
the same the abnormal muscularity of the small brown 
fingers and arms gave him the same curious thrill of 
half-savage repulsion that it had done on the first night 
he had ever seen her, now three-quarters of a year 
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ago. Her brilliant, wicked eyes looked up straight into 
his face with a hard stare. 

"Honour bright?" she said. 

**0h, anything to stop that squealing. And provid- 
ing I can afford it." 

She pushed his hands away with a sudden fling, and 
jerking her extraordinarily lithe body forward on the 
sofa-cushions, made a deep dive at his nearest jacket- 
pocket, producing a gold cigarette-case, a fountain-pen, 
and a theatre programme. She promptly put the 
cigarette-case in her own pocket, after extracting one 
of the smokes, which she stuck, unlighted, in her mouth. 
She then searched in the opposite pocket, dived into 
both trouser-pockets and produced some loose coins, 
amongst which was some gold. This she also con- 
fiscated, and was reaching up for his inner breast- 
pocket also, no doubt in a search for his pocket-book, 
but he pushed her away on to her heap of cushions 
again. 

"No, not that," he said. "If you want your ring, 
leave me some of the needful to pay for it." 

She lay back where he had pushed her, the cigarette 
still sticking out of the corner of her mouth, her won- 
derful eyes half shut. 

"You fool!" she said serenely. "You . . ." (a 
long string of unrepeatable adjectives not in any dic- 
tionary) — "fooll As if you couldn't get any money 
you liked from poor old Towsyl You can turn poor 
old Towsy round your little finger, as I can turn you 
round mine. Don't stop the working of the machinery 
by a hitch in ypur cog-wheel." "Towsy" was her famil- 
iar name for Mr. Maltowers, and was a play upon the 
last syllable of his name. 

"What if I can?" he said lightly. "It's nobody's 
business but his and mine." 
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"Oh, isn't it? Oh, really 1" Pandora's voice, now 
ceasing suddenly its imitation of the shrill treble of a 
child, reverted to her own natural tones, a curiously 
horrible half-whispering purr on a low single note, 
which gave a weird force to her lightest words by its 
very deadliness of monotony. When she fell back upon 
this voice she half-shut her eyes and pouted her lips, 
and drew up one thin bare shoulder out of her dress 
in imitation of the Greuze "Girl with a Shoulder." 
The impression she then gave of whispering confidence 
and heavily breathed meaning was charged with de- 
liberately intended sensual danger. On most of the 
men she knew it had its effect almost at once. In Roger 
it produced impatience. 

"If you asked dear Towsy for the moon you could 
have it," she murmured. "He is waiting to give you 
all he's got, sweet love that he is. What's the trouble? 
But that's what I asked and what I want to know — 
what's the trouble? Why don't you let the dear old 
boy give you name, fortune and all, like a good 
chicken. Eh?" 

"Never you mind." 

"Ah, surely it isn't the funny pious rabble at that 
place called Kentish Town ? Is it? But no. It could not 
be. Surely it isn't the pink-and-silver girl called Rosa- 
lind — isn't it Rosalind? — who dresses from North 
London and ought to pencil her eyebrows? No, ma 
cherie, no. It could not be. Not that extent of the 
banal and inferior. Not little Miss Proper doing pen- 
painting for bazaars I Oh, you don't tell me, chicken 1 
You'll get over it, dear boy, you'll get over it. We all 
have measles when we're young, but you've got serial 
chicken-pox. Only don't let it continue into your next, 
old chap. Let's give it the cut, once and for all 1" 

He was sitting on the other end of the big lounge- 
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sofa, on the arm, his hands in his now empty pockets, 
swinging his leg and looking into the grate with an ex- 
pression of amiable boredom. 

As he did not reply she seized one of the big orange 
cushions and flung it violently in the direction of his 
head. He pushed it away, but she had leapt up from 
her sofa and was pounding him with yet another and 
another, like a mad child playing at pillow-fights. He 
made a dive to wrestle with her, and suddenly found 
her strong, sinewy little wrist against his pocket, and 
felt the gripping tug of a claw-like hand somewhere 
about the inner breast lining. He seized it and thrust 
it half fiercely away, but his eyes were still blinded by 
the bombardment of cushions, and he did not see an 
object of purple leather, gold-mounted, flash away with 
the hand. With a wild war-whoop Pandy wriggled her 
slim shape from his punitive grasp and darted trium- 
phantly from the room, calling out in the childish 
treble, 

"I'll put on my ta-ta. Order a taxi and come to Bond 
street, delectable ninny from nowhere, and buy a pretty 
toy-toy. ril get my nursey to put on my best pinny. 
Tra-la-la I" 

When she had gone he got up and straightened 
himself, and then feeling the scented heat of the room 
unbearable, strolled to the window to open it and look 
out. At least he would have looked out had the short 
rose-silk curtains permitted him to do so, but they were 
so fully gathered and closely drawn, and carefully 
fastened to cover every possible gleam of outer light, 
that he had to give it up, much less hope to open the 
window for air. Only by peeping through the deep lace 
insertion which ran through their rose-coloured ful- 
nesses, which gave out a cloying scent when moved, 
could he get any glimpse of the world outside, and as 
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this was a strip of the Tottenham Court Road it hardly 
filled him with rapture. The rest of the view comprised 
the back parts of the two other sides or wings of the 
block of "Mansions" in which Pandora's flat was sit- 
uated, and the little iron balconies of these stretched up, 
it seemed unendingly, like a tower of Babel, into the 
very sky itself. On the railings of the one opposite he 
noticed several pairs of silk stockings hanging out to 
dry, and on another some lace and silk underwear. A 
third had a yapping Pom tied up with an immense blue 
bow, on a cushion. Down in the concrete yard men 
were shovelling coal and shouting scandal with a group 
of the mansion maids. Some of the scandal referred to 
Pandora's screeching fit, though he did not know it. 
He turned back to the room itself in disgust. On one 
of the small tables a heap of illustrated periodicals was 
lying. He picked up one idly and turned over the 
pages of pictures of various momentary celebrities — a 
dashing and brilliant airman; a Cabinet Minister other- 
wise dull, who had become suddenly interesting on ac- 
count of his dramatic resignation from doing nothing 
in particular; a society woman who was giving the 
biggest and most boomed entertainment "in-aid-of" 
that had yet rocked London ; a notorious duchess nurs- 
ing five small dogs; a famous racer with his trainer; 
and several wedding couples and engagements 
rumoured. Then quite unexpectedly following on to 
these a full-page photographic illustration represent- 
ing, of all people, himself and Pandora, walking along 
side by side and laughing I The scene was laid at Hen- 
don or Brooklands ; he remembered that they had gone 
to flying-shows at both these places about ten days ago, 
but that anyone had photographed them was news to 
him. Then, on examining the thing more closely, he 
could see that it was a rather clever snapshot wonder- 
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fully well enlarged for reproduction; the light was 
brilliant, and their young and merry faces came out 
clearly and sharply, and Pandora's white furs were 
much in evidence, and his own spick and span attire also. 
Underneath the harmless-looking picture of two very 
good-looking persons simply enjoying themselves was 
the single impudent line, 

"Our Pandy with her Dandy." 

And again' under that the even greater impertinence, 

"To be or not to be? That is the question." 

Their proper names were given in brackets. 

He had hardly time to glance at this inscription, and 
much less to take in its full significance, when Pandora 
whisked back into the room, ready to go out, in a 
sumptuous white coat of tailless ermine and a fez- 
shaped cap to match, with a black pompon completely 
concealing one eye. The coat was as short as the plaid 
frock, and the display of white stockings and high 
velvet boots was very striking as she tripped in on her 
high-heeled strut. 

When she saw him looking at the papers she ran on 
tiptoe across the rooni ^nd seized the periodical out of 
his band without a word, flinging it into a cabinet which 
she locked, pocketing the key very decisively. 

"Hi, I sayl That's got something in it about us 
two," he remonstrated. 

"What hasn't?" she replied. "The papers I pick 
up are like so many looking-glasses. I'm always finding 
my own face in them. As for you, you've got to be in 
it too. Why not?" 

She hustled him out of the flat, and bounced into the 
lift, whose porter saluted her with respectful fingers on 
his cap and a cynical smile on his face. 
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The hailed taxi flew up to the whistle and they were 
quickly across Oxford Street, crowded and coloured 
on this gay spring afternoon, and at the door of the 
Bond Street jeweller's. No ring answering Pandora's 
description reposed on the velvet beds in the window, 
and probably never had done so, being too valuable. 
But she mysteriously knew all about it, its price, its size, 
its technical description, the moment they entered the 
shop, and haughtily demanded to have it brought ^o 
her at once. The quiet spectacled gentleman behind 
the counter produced it almost immediately, purring 
with deprecating reverence as he did so. The price 
was £250, and the ring was a large emerald, set, or 
rather mounted, on an almost conical zone of diamonds, 
from which apex it blazed green fire. Roger was a 
little startled at the price, but he only said, 

''It looks like a Cardinal's, the sort the faithful kiss, 
only it's emerald, not sapphire. Is it a forefinger 
ring?" 

"It's meant for that. But it fits this finger just as 
weU." 

Pandora had placed it on her left-hand forefinger, 
but as she spoke she lifted its shimmering pageantry on 
to the third finger of the same hand. Then she hung 
her head over it in this position and contemplated it 
with childish absorption, the square cut side-pieces of 
her hair swinging and flapping against her cheeks as 
she moved her head quickly about to focus the bauble's 
splendours. 

Roger watched her, half fascinated, half annoyed. 
She had pestered and badgered him for this thing for 
at least a fortnight, never giving him a moment's peace 
from her everlasting childish outcry. He had be- 
come so weary of the reiteration of it that he had 
yielded at last, though he guessed that the cost would be 
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heavy, and he had his own reasons for not wishing to 
exceed his quarterly allowance just now. The time was 
drawing very near when his final decision must be made, 
and young as he was he had sense enough to know that 
a position of bankruptcy, even though it represented 
only a few hundreds in a cash account, might weigh the 
scales too uncomfortably in one direction. But he had 
hardly imagined that the jewel would cost all this. 

Pandora leant over the wide glass counter with her 
chin on her elbows, perched on a chair to do so, and 
with one black and white leg waving about behind her 
like a child's. The man behind the counter, a fault- 
lessly-dressed, waxed-moustached person, who might 
easily have been a retired General, glanced at Roger 
over gold pince-nez with an expression at once shrewd 
and deprecating. His glance as good as said, "You 
must pay for your privileges, young sir, and pay 
highly; I know quite well who you are. You are the 
author of the most taking little play on the boards. 
Men like you, sir, must pay, and pay royally." 

So he said carelessly, feeling for his pocket-book, 
"Well, if you like the thing, take it, and let's go on to 
Rumpelmeyer's." 

Pandora did not say a word that could be called a 
word. She simply ejaculated, "O-o-o-ol" in a pro- 
longed guttural whoop like a greedy child, and seizing 
the velvet case stuffed it into his pocket, and with the 
ring on her forefinger danced round the shop in a sort 
of pirouette, to the indulgent amusement of the jew- 
eller, whose mask-like respectability was in no wise 
shocked at the exhibition in the circumstances. 

The exhibition was checked by a loud "Halloa!" 
from Roger, who was feeling in all his pockets with a 
darting, eager hand. "I say," he said. "My pocket- 
book's gone 1 Have you got it?" 
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"I?" She turned in her swinging dance step and 
made a rude grimace at him. "Yah I Of course not. I 
don't fish in shallow waters, old thing. Why should I ?" 

"But you know you did dive into my pockets. YouVc 
got my cigarette-case and my pen and all thatl" 

"Didum's take his pretty toys? Poor Chickyl" 

"Come, don't be a fool, Pandy. It's really gone. 
You can't have the ring, that's all, till I can go home 
and get some more cash." 

"Little idiot, haven't you a cheque-book? Pay by 
cheque!" 

He felt in another pocket. "Yes, that's all right," 
he said. "But " He looked doubtfully at the jew- 
eller. 

"I think that will be quite all right," said the gentle- 
man. "If I may have the formality of your card. 
Yes," glancing at it, "you are, sir, I believe, the son of 
Mr. Maltowers, one of our best customers. I see con- 
firmation of this on your card?" 

Roger assented. How did the man know him, after 
all? It is one thing to have literary fame in London 
and quite another to be known in every shop in Bond 
Street. It did not occur to him that the explanation 
was connected with the phenomenon of Pandy's know- 
ing all about the ring, which had never appeared in the 
window at all. She had paid a previous visit to the 
emporium. 

A cheque was soon written and signed, the ring paid 
for; they whirled again out of the shop and on to a 
round of scenes where Pandora's extreme smartness 
and eccentricity made her the flattered centre of every 
crowd. But the incident was not to end there, as he 
was to discover later. 

Such little occasions were becoming common nowa- 
days, and Roger had slipped gradually into the habit 
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of taking them, and Pandora, for granted. He was 
not conscious of inconsistency. The sudden rush of 
fame and prosperity had blinded him to former con- 
ceptions as the sheet of flame from a high-explosive 
mi3sile will blind one not hurt at all by the actual burst- 
ing of its compacted chemicals. His spiritual vision 
was seared by the fire of it, and he had, for the time 
being, lost his finer susceptibilities as regards things 
social or emotional. His initial disgust at the first sight 
of Pandora had gradually melted away. It first be- 
gan to do so under the power of her real genius in 
interpreting his heroine, and the thaw was slowly but 
surely completed by the familiarity of daily use. If 
you meet a girl every day and every evening, in union 
with your own wild and almost magical success, and 
stand hand-in-hand with her before the whole of ac- 
claiming London, you are apt to become accustomed to 
any oddities of manner she may have, especially when 
these very peculiarities are hailed as fascinations by the 
people about you, whether men or women. For there 
is no doubt that Pandy Petkin was the rage of all Lon- 
don at that, time, which means that a heavy proportion 
of her supporters were necessarily of her own sex^ 
Suburban mammas would bring their offspring nightly 
to mark her smart indecencies in the name of dresses, 
and to snigger at her latest lewd impertinence or in- 
nuendo as 'Tandy's way." Milliners called hats after 
her, and drapers made her the godmother of new 
corsets and stockings. Everybody knew or guessed 
what she was, and indeed got a great deal of pleasure 
in hinting at darker mysteries beyond even the known 
scandals, but no one dreamed of being shocked, be- 
cause it was "our Pandy" who did these things. Like 
many others of the blatantly vicious, she was thus 
helped and acclaimed by nominally Christian women, 
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who, in order not to lose the high honour of being 
called "smart," willingly exalteid a public personage 
whom they would metaphorically stone had she been 
a comparative nobody and lived in their own street. 

And in Roger the unsanctified self of birth, the 
"natural man" as distinct from the nature under divine 
grace, was asserting itself at this curious juncture of his 
history. It had always been there, as it is there in every 
man, woman, or child born upon this earth, but his 
peculiar training had superimposed upon it a structure 
of high idealism : yet the idealism had all the time been 
that of another man, and not intrinsically his own. 
Now the united parental heritage, on the one hand 
genius and instability, on the other self-will and grim 
sensuality, was thrusting away the walls of this struc« 
ture by its own mechanical upheaval, and the son of 
the heartless moral transgressors stood revealed for 
what he was by heredity: or for what he would have 
been apart from the white passion of George Pen- 
craft's self-set god-fatherhood. 

That was all. Yet from that essential fact it is 
possible to trace the growing power of the brilliant 
little pagan with whom his lines had been so closely 
cast. His very hatred and scorn of some of Pandora's 
ways gave her a sort of savage fascination for him. 
She reminded him of a slim and strenuous wild cat, 
and the very primeval desire in normal man to hunt 
wild cats made him therefore want to seize her, grip 
her, wrestle with her. She was a savage little world 
all to herself, a vivid, reckless, maddened, teetotum 
planet, revolving alone in the great sky, brilliant be- 
yond imagining, and uncontrolled by any force but her 
own. The temptation to try the power of his force 
over such a unit was a very absorbing thing for an 
artist and an experimentalist, and the terms are usually 
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interchangeable. And thus he played the game the 
others desired him to play, all unconscious that he was 
falling into a trap. Much more was he unconscious 
of any unfaithfulness to Rosamond. Had he not sent 
for her on his arrival in London, and shown her every 
courtesy and honour which he was now so well able to 
bestow? Her winsome beauty had shone at a good 
many entertainments, private and public, given by him- 
self and the Maltowers, and he was as fully aware of 
its value as he ever was. But the difference lay in the 
fact that it was no longer a personal emotion ; it was an 
artistic fact, outside the real sphere of intense feeling, 
and rather a conviction than a passion. 

Other people admired Rosamond. Mr. Maltowers 
did consummately. He thought she was utterly wasted 
in private life, especially such obscure private life as 
hers happened to be, and ought certainly to go on the 
stage. He said this thoughtfully, looking out from his 
large sagging eyes at nothing and no one in particular. 
He did not say aloud that unless Rosamond went on 
the stage, and that very soon, he would manage to get 
her influence removed from Roger's by taking him on 
the Continent, or up to Scotland, or something. Come 
to think of it, the Continent was the better idea. For, 
quiet as he seemed, Ernest Maltowers was working 
and straining night and day, by every possible means, 
to bring about the settlement of the boy's life in his 
own favour. His every plan, almost his every word 
and action, was thought out and guarded with that one 
end in view, that his son should take his place as his 
son, accept his name and the boon of his wealth, and 
thus wipe out the grim wrong of the past. Or at least, 
in the Maltowers' code, it was so erasable. 

Pretty Rosamond Way, of Kentish Town, chattering 
about St. Titus's, was a menace to this project. Pandy 
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Petldn, though intensely abhorred by the man she 
called "Towsy" with that voiceless, quiet, deadly loath- 
ing that is only possible to men of his stamp, was a 
pawn on his side in winning the eventual game. And 
therefore she was encouraged and her influence brought 
constantly to bear on the side for which he stood. As 
Ernest Maltowers had once stolen another man's sweet- 
heart with a cold, unpitying selfishness which involved 
the despair of at least two other persons, so now he 
quite steadily set himself to either bend another girl 
to his own determined purposes, or sever the bond 
between her and her lover for ever. 

All the same, he had now no further use for Pan- 
dora. She had been made to play her part, he said 
to himself, and must now retire off the scene, rated for 
what she was intrinsically worth. He was coldly, 
grimly sure of this, and made more so just as that time 
by coming across the same magazine with the por- 
traits of Roger and the Sugar-Candy Girl. 

"To be or not to be. Miss Savage?" he said to him- 
self. "We shall see, we shall see I I think I know how 
to choke you off." 

Shortly after this he called Roger to him in his pri- 
vate room one forenoon just as he was going out. He 
sat in the overheated place, as usual, surrounded by 
periodicals and quarterlies, still an invalid in that he 
was obliged to rest considerably, but looking younger 
and much happier than he had done in the Isle of 
Wight. The events of the last few months had utterly 
altered his view of life as a livable and bearable affair. 
The desire of his heart was now very near its attain- 
ment, and his health had improved under the happi- 
ness of keen anticipation. 

"How arc you getting on with that new notion that 
you spoke of, old chap?" he said, knowing quite well 
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that Roger's new play was well in hand. He wrote 
swiftly and easily, in between the most bewildering dis- 
tractions. His present surroundings inspired him with 
the sense of his audience's sympathy — a mighty lever, 
indeed — and he was young and overflowing with ideas. 
Roger replied that he was well on toward completion. 

"Trelawney is willing to consider your little friend in 
the part of *Annunciata,' " said his father, alluding to 
Rosamond in the term he always used. '*I spoke to 
him again last night about it." This merely meant that 
Mr. Maltowers could have placed Rosamond on any 
stage in London, but he would not put it so. *'He 
says she is uncommonly beautiful in just the strange, 
mystical way required. And the acting she would have 
to do is such a trifling matter — there is so much of the 
'walking on' business i^ that sort of thing — ^that she 
could easily be coached. Especially as you say she 
understands professional dancing?" 

"She does, yes. Does it rippingly. I remember it 
used to make me think of the Venusberg music. But 
I've already written to her making the suggestion, you 
know, and had no encouragement. For one thing, her 
father's just dead." 

"Ah, really! Well, well, that no doubt accounts 
for anything. But you can write again now, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"Oh yes, I'll write. But her mother's awfully against 

that sort of thing, and so's " He was going to say 

Sexton, but forbore. He was beginning to realise that 
the relations between the two men who both stood to 
him as father must necessarily be desperately strained. 
So he added, "All that church lot." 

Mr. Maltowers did not express by a single gesture 
of an eyelash the contempt he felt for the "church 
lot" who could thus baulk his plans in the glory he felt 
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at hearing them so described by Roger. He passed 
a few seconds in consideration, and then said gently, 

"You say the girl's father is dead. How has he left 
them off — the widow and daughter, I mean?" 

"Well, jolly badly," Roger admitted with some un- 
willingness. "Of course I get letters from other old 
friends down there" (he did not say that Sexton had 
written him an account of the whole story in order to 
rouse his seriousness and sympathy), "and I believe 
they're practically sold up. That is why I haven't seen 
so much of them recently. The present arrangement, 
as you know, forbids me to go to them till this second 
six months is up, and they, naturally being suburban, 
can't come out in mourning and that sort of thing. It 
isn't done." 

"No, no, of course not, of course not! Poor dear 
ladies I But then, Roger, if that is so who will be bread- 
winner ? Surely your little friend will need to think of 
some profession of a paying kind in the circumstances? 
The poor dear child will surely not try to be a gover- 
ness, or a clerk, or anything like that?" 

"I don't think we need trouble. My — er — ^my god- 
father has given her some employment as secretary, 
and — ^well — there's a sort of engagement between us." 

"Ah yes, yes. But that sort of shop secretarial 
work " 

"It isn't a shop." 

"No? Well, warehouse, then. But I was going to 
say those things don't pay as well as a girl of that order 
should be paid. Look here, will you give me their 
new address, old boy? I know what I'll do. I'll write 
to the widow myself. Suppose you write again to Miss 
Rosamond, and put the offer quite clearly, and I will 
write by the same post to the Widow Way." 

He did not add that he thought he knew how to tackle 
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the Widow Way, but he meant it. He accordingly sat 
down and wrote a very diplomatic letter indeed; a let- 
ter in which the full powers of his concentrated insin- 
uation were brought to bear. He condoled with Mrs. 
Way's great loss in little sentences that broke off sud- 
denly into dashes of the pen, like a choke in the throat. 
He sympathised with her added anxieties with regard 
to financial matters, of which he had naturally heard — 
especially hard when she found herself with the care 
of a beautiful and accomplished daughter. He ven- 
tured to press again a suggestion already made to that 
dear daughter by his devoted son Roger regarding a 
great future opening before her. He lightly and in 
brackets indicated a yearly sum easily attainable by that 
daughter's present graces and talents, and made a pass- 
ing allusion to the good Princess's interest in his son's 
wonderful work: this latter by way of a touch of Vic- 
torian respectability. And then he urged Mrs. Way to 
let her dear child take just a few preliminary steps in 
this new primrose path and see how she liked it — ^per- 
haps before deciding anything finally? Of course he 
understood the scruples of a lady like Mrs. Way, but 
he assured her, etc., etc. 

It was a very clever letter. It revealed a knowledge 
of the suburban mind which would have made Mr. Mal- 
towers' fortune as an actor-manager of domestic drama 
had he not already done so in shipping. Roger wrote 
also, at the same time. 

The only reply to either during the next few days was 
a perfectly furious letter to Roger from George Pen- 
craft. A letter which was the burning and concentrated 
epitome of his own disappointed idealism, his un- 
bounded moral scorn, and his righteous indignation at 
the attempt on Rosamond. It was the most swift and 
biting rebuke he had ever received in his life, and utterly 
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telling because so true. It reached him as he came Into 
the hotel lounge after a specially brilliant evening of 
"The Mer-Baby," and a theatre supper following it, 
in which his present play and his future one were gaily 
toasted by a ring of jolly and distinguished friends, 
famous actors and dramatic critics, and what not. He 
was hardly in the mood for reproof from pious elders, 
with laurel leaves of his companions still wet with wine- 
lees on his brow. He read and re-read the stern letter 
twice : such a missive as St. Paul might have sent to the 
young and wayward-minded missionary Mark; such an 
epistle as St. Jerome might have penned in vitriol for 
the giddy and half-pagan priests of his day. 

Then he thrust it into his breast-pocket and went 
straight up to Ernest Maltowers* room. The invalid 
had not retired. He was sitting clad in an Eastern 
dressing-gown reading a book of essays. 

Roger walked straight in with flushed, set face and 
fiery eyes, looking, for all his youth and beauty, very 
like him, and said, 

"I have made my decision, sir. I will accept all that 
you once offered me, the name, the home — and the 
rest." 

There was a second's dead silence. Then Mal- 
towers said, 

**I am glad to hear that you are not to bury yourself 
— in sawdust." 



CHAPTER XV 

ANY woman, if she is worthy of the name, is a born 
colonist. That is to say, she does not take the 
colour of any odd place in which you put her down, as 
a lizard does, but rather brings her own colour and 
flavour to the place, metaphorically plants flowers in 
it, rigs it up with curtains, lights a fire and sings a kettle, 
and generally makes life hum with interest and beauty. 

The advent of the "Ooman Seckerty" to the saw- 
dust warehouse is a case in point. Once installed in a 
little office, the off half of which, do as you will, was 
still only a railway arch, Rosamond began to reign as 
a sort of household queen or goddess of the gracious- 
nesses, and held a potent sway over all her fellow- 
workers — clerks, carmen, and warehousemen — ^whicb 
she and they accepted as a right. 

Youill had suggested that she would need a gas-ring 
in her office. 

"The ooman ain't born as doesn't need a gas-ring," 
he had said. "They all wants rings of one sort or 
another. Some wants wedding-rings and others would 
do with 'em through their noses, as is the way we treats 
j^igs what goes gadding! But a gas-ring is every 
ooman's want, for if she's not the sort that needs it 
to make tea on all day long, she's the sort that needs 
it to heat curling-tongs on. Better order it — she'll 
down knitting-needles if she don't have it." 

The new secretary certainly did not need informing 
of its use. She made a note of it the first day, and the 
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next brought a tiny teapot and crockery, and begged the 
loan of the kettle from Mrs. Hobson the charwoman. 
Then she started making tea that afternoon, and pres- 
ently went and tapped at the intervening door and stood 
on the threshold of the master's office offering him a 
cup. 

Then the favour spread to Youill and the charwoman 
and the clerk, and gradually became a pleasant little 
social institution for half an hour every day, during 
which much information of an ethical and philosophical 
nature was imparted by Mrs. Hobson and the horse- 
face alternately to nobody in particular. The latter 
then became inspired to bring some soap-boxes and fit 
them up against the outer window of the little office, 
painting them green, and proceeding to plant them with 
nasturtium roots bought off a barrow at three-halfpence 
a dozen. Soon curly trails of fiery orange blooms bil- 
lowed in cascades from the boxes, or trained themselves 
bewilderingly up the sides of the arch toward the rail- 
way, as though positively attracted by the trains and the 
smoke : as being born cockneys, they probably were. 

Mr. Pencraft contributed some bushes of golden 
privet in tubs and had them placed along the narrow bit 
of cobbled yard beyond, so that when Rosamond went 
out she found herself in a sort of tiny garden of her 
own. The pleasaunce was limited on the opposite 
side by a high old wall of the warm red brick of George 
IL's day, now sunned and smoked the beautiful Pom- 
peian shade that only time and old bricks can produce. 
It skirted the yard of what was now a laundry but had 
once been the country residence of a City merchant, 
and hence a handsome fig-tree and two lilac-bushes still 
lingered to peep over it in Rosamond's direction. The 
latter were in full flower when she arrived, and her 
delight in them had suggested Youill's window-boxes. 
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Not to be outdone, the office-boy one day arrived with 
a quantity of oyster-shells, which he had carefully 
polished with sand, and a request to be allowed to make 
a small "grotto" or rockery all round the narrow gar- 
den of the rough stones and slag that lay about the 
place, with the shells for decoration. This plan was 
hailed with joy by Rosamond, and presently the rockery 
appeared conch-adorned, and planted with little bits of 
saxifrage, ice-plant, and roots of polyanthus. Youill 
was fired by this to go one better, and proceeded to 
hunt amongst some old stock in the wood-house where 
lay a treasure, long forgotten by others, but remem- 
bered by him in this connection. It was no other than 
a teak-wood figurehead from some small craft called 
the Arethusa of a hundred years ago, and represented 
a buxom lady in a turquoise blue Empire frock, with 
pearl earrings and a hair-fillet, which Youill declared 
to be the living image of Miss Way herself. The 
resemblance, if any, was strictly confined to the fact 
that Arethusa's hair was blonde, otherwise its insistence 
was not flattering. The figurehead had been bought 
in years ago with a job-lot of wood-stuffs — old casks 
and tubs — from a little marine public-house, and had 
been flung aside for want of finding a use for an object 
essentially hideous and staring, but interesting ' on ac- 
count of its date, 1820. Now dusted and polished by 
youill's especial care, it was brought forth in triumph 
and fixed with staples on the laundry wall immediately 
over the rockery, with the result that Arethusa ap- 
peared to be eagerly leaping forth from the laundry 
yard, like the ghost of the City merchant's dame having 
actually come through the wall herself in her indigna- 
tion at seeing her country mansion put to such low uses 
of adversity. 

"No rockery," said Youill, "is complete without you 
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has a fancy figger on it: statue, or bust, or the like. 
Which I don't hold with having them saint things 
of Mr. George's, they being stark and staring idolatry, 
and he a regular idol-maker, say what he will. But 
Arethusa is the real lady and no Popish doll, but just 
a model of what a lady should be." Mrs. Hobson 
agreed with enthusiasm. 

Therefore from that hour when Rosamond sat at 
her desk at her work, she had the opportunity of seeing 
always before her eyes a carved model of cultured 
feminine perfection she should strive to attain unto. 
It seemed to argue the development of a considerable 
amount of adipose tissue with the entire rejection of 
corsets, and some serious disregard of neck-covering; 
it also meant a laborious amount of greasy hair-curling 
and bedizening with jewellery. The sun and wind and 
sea-salt of three-quarters of a century had not robbed 
Arethusa of the solid bloom of her orange-coloured 
complexion, or done more than faintly fade the hideous 
cobalt of her decollete dress. All the same she was 
offered in the spirit of highest compliment, and Rosa- 
mond was philosopher enough to rejoice in her com- 
pany, and to tend the polyanthus about her rocky shrine 
with polite and sympathetic care. At this time she 
found the wood-dust so trying for her black mourning 
frocks that for sheer economy's sake she had to pro- 
vide herself with working overalls for her day's duties ; 
she made these herself of cheap lilac print, such as serv- 
ants wear, and thus unconsciously helped the air of 
country domesticity which had invaded the railway 
arches. 

Mr. Pencraft had an old typewriter which she learnt 
to use, and practised in her off hours,, and was soon able 
to take notes of his replies to correspondence, particu- 
lars of orders, etc., at his dictation, afterwards tran- 
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scribing and typing them for his signature. In this 
fashion she became immensely learned on the subject 
of job-lots from wood-yards, consignments of old casks, 
the degrees of value possible in Russian oak from a 
brewery cellar, or English oak from a wine-merchant's 
crypt. She learnt to take with equanimity vague orders 
for a thousand square feet of deal sawdust, and to help 
Youill to reckon the amount in sacks by the covering 
of one foot in a five-inch layer. She also learnt, inci- 
dentally, many wonderful facts about the Sarum Use 
and the innermost logic of its scorn for the mere 
Roman, this latter knowledge from Mr. Pencraft's 
Church Guild correspondence. She used to go home 
to her mother's lodgings in the evenings very shining- 
eyed and cheery, because she had so thoroughly liked 
her day in a world not the least bit like anybody else's. 
But one day she noticed Mr. Pencraft's face wearing 
a heavy preoccupation, which no forced attempt on his 
part could quite conceal. When she attended his ring 
to take her orders for the morning letters he kept 
her waiting while he read them, and again re-read 
many of them once or twice, evidently unseeingly. 
She stood by patiently, wondering just a little. It was 
so unlike him. She could say nothing, but it was im- 
possible not to notice his face, and the fact that it was 
pale, almost sallow, as dark skins will go in pallor, 
and that his brows were drawn together and almost 
meeting as he made the abortive attempt with his cor- 
respondence. What could it be ? At first she thought 
he might be vexed at something she or some of them 
had omitted. Then she found herself wondering 
whether it had anything to do with Roger's offer of a 
stage-career for herself? Her mother had answered 
that appeal of Mr. Maltowers' in the firm negative. 
There was a line beyond which even the open purveyor 
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of a marriageable belle had too strong prejudices to 
go. And Rosamond knew quite well that Mr. Pen- 
craft was indignant over it, because she had shown him 
Roger's letter to herself and had seen his face whiten 
and harden with anger. But to-day he had arrived 
with the same look on his face. Perhaps he noticed 
the enquiry in her eyes, for after a few more attempts 
to focus his attention on the letters, he thrust them all 
aside in a heap, and flung himself back in his chair, 
saying, 

''It's all over, Rosamond. Our compact is at an 
end." 

"At an end?" She gazed in dismay, thinking for 
the moment that he meant her own employment at the 
warehouse. 

"Yes, yours and mine. There is no further need for 
it. The boy will have nothing of us, has done with 
us. The dream is over : the cloud-castle dispelled. I 
have lost my Temple boy." 

"You speak of Roger. You cannot mean ^^ 

"I do. Just that. Roger has chosen. I have his 
letter here." He touched his breast-pocket. "He has 
chosen Maltowcrs — as his mother did before him." 

He had risen, and he now turned away and walked 
a few paces, flinging up both his hands quickly from 
the elbows once, like a Frenchman, as though he em- 
phatically, and even actually, relinquished the last of 
his hopes. Rosamond stood by stunned and silent, 
watching him intently. So it had come after all — the 
sorrow he had so dreaded, the separation he had 
worked against so carefully. No one knew the history 
of it all just as she did; the long years of his worship 
of the boy, his high hopes for him, his guarded letters 
of advice, so gently suggested, since he went away for 
the trial trip of his world wings ; the splendid retirence, 
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the self-repression he had shown in not seeing him when 
he was so near, In town, and when his eyes must have 
been longing for a sight of his face. How thoroughly 
she knew all that, even if she had never quite grasped 
the meaning of their close relation to one another I 
Now she seemed to see that too. In the simple words, 
''as his mother did before him." It came like a flash 
of Illumination to her girlish Intuition: lie had loved 
Roger's mother and she had deserted him, and now 
Roger, too, was deserting him I It was a double 
tragedy, a double wreckage of his hope — the hopes of 
the best man in the world. How could they do it? 
How could they? 

Her heart blazed up with indignation at Roger, a 
wrath so great and so unusual that it coloured her 
hitherto rather pale face a glowing carnation, and she 
stood still facing him thus rosy and stern. He turned 
towards her swiftly and caught sight of her puzzled, 
angry eyes. 

"And will you, too, go away?" he said bitterly. 

"I? Why should I go?" 

He explained. Roger would live now with his own 
parents. He would be a rich man. He was young, 
but he could marry now at any time. He interrupted 
himself to say, 

''But I must not Influence you, child. It Is nothing 
to do with you, who are truth and loyalty itself. B« 
loyal to— the one who won your girlish devotion." 

She looked at him long and steadily. "I will," she 
said. She uttered the words like a bride repeating her 
vow at the altar. 

He was not looking at her then, so did not notice the 
strangeness of her manner, or the peculiar nature of 
the almost stern look that she gave him as she repeated 
the rin^ng words more gravely, as though to herself. 
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Then she turned decisively on her heel, very decisively, 
for her, who had such gentle movements, and saying 
something about getting on with typing the committee 
cards, went out of the room, closing the little door be- 
tween them. He could not see through the Dutch 
window from where he stood because its ledge was full 
of geraniums, and he was in any case too heavily pre- 
occupied with the crushing sense of the blow. But had 
he done so he would have seen his secretary leaning 
forward on her desk with her two hands covering her 
face in a vain attempt to cool its deep blushing, and 
her shoulders trembling with strong emotion. She re- 
covered after a few minutes, as any girl of spirit would, 
but she could not answer her own question, which was 
simply, "Dare I?" and again, "Oh, dare I?" In a 
few minutes she had pulled herself together again and 
set herself about the business of typing committee 
notices. 

Half an hour later Mr. Pencraft opened her door, 
his hat in his hand, and said briefly, with his face half 
turned away from her, 

"Fve jotted notes of the answers to this morning's 
letters. You'll find them on my desk. Please tran- 
scribe them yourself and let me have the typed copies 
this afternoon. Fve got a lot of rounds to make to- 
day and may not be back till rather late." 

He dosed the door and was gone without waiting 
for her answer. But it was so unlike him to be so 
curt, though of course it was quite within his province 
as the preoccupied master of a business, that she real- 
ised again how deeply he was suffering. The half- 
haughty raised poise of his head, half turned from her 
as it was, was infinitely pathetic when one knew what he 
was going through. She alone knew that he was hold- 
ing it up to face a blow, the biggest blow he had ever 
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had in his life, and her heart went out to him and after 
him along the cobbled yard, though she only said, 
"Yes, sir," quite coolly. 

He did not return all day, and when five o^clock 
arrived she debated what she should do with the letters, 
which were still unsigned. 

Suppose he did not return that night? 

She eventually decided to carry them round to the 
house on her way home and leave them with Soona, 
who would see to it that he signed them and posted 
them that night. Two were important, she knew, one 
dealing with a Government contract. 

When she arrived at the house Miss Pencraft took 
the little packet in herself. Her always grave face 
was a little sadder than usual, but she greeted Rosa- 
mond with pleasure, as was her way. They stood talk- 
ing for a few moments in the hall. 

''I think Roger has almost broken his heart," said 
the sister sadly. "I never thought the boy would have 
thrown up everything so easily. But there — I suppose 
it is just his mother all over again I" She glanced 
deprecatingly at Rosamond's face. "But I ought not 
to say this to you, dear. These things have to be. 
We all have our own lives to work out in our own 
way." 

Rosamond nodded. She had nothing to say to Miss 
Pencraft except to confirm her opinion that her brother 
seemed terribly upset. It seemed that the business part 
of the affair was to be settled in the next few weeks. 
This was the end of May, and June was the last month 
of the extra six allowed. Roger would then formally 
and legally take his father's surname, retaining the 
other only as a nom de plume ^ and would succeed to the 
full sum of his wealth. 

"And yet, but for George, he might have been in the 
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workhouse by now!" added Soona with a bitterness 
she could not suppress, in spite of her wish to do so. 
^'His case was before the Camberwell Guardians as a 
destitute illegitimate left on the hands of a nurse- 
woman. And at that time his wild mother's where- 
abouts were not traceable. My brother took over all 
that burden, you know how and in what spirit! Now 
it is to be all flung in his face, all that devotion of years, 
those prayers, those self-denials, those tendernesses 
which only I and Roger know or could know anything 
about. Roger has forgotten very easily." 

They stood together in the black and white flagged 
hall in the warm May evening, with the clank-clank 
of the trams jogging past and the hum of traffic, be- 
yond the iron-railed garden. Susan's face, backed by 
the shadows, with the mellow sunshine illuminating its 
brunette tints, and her own unselfish emotion glowing in 
its usually cold lines, looked positively beautiful, like a 
face in some old Spanish picture of heavy shadows and 
golden flesh tints. Rosamond had never thought be- 
fore that Miss Pencraft had a kind of stately loveliness, 
something like what one may conceive Martha of 
Bethany to have possessed. One could now under- 
stand the mystery of her having a lover. She looked 
very like George as she stood there unconsciously 
pleading his cause. 

There was a moment's pause, and then she said, 
"But the whole trouble is due to his youth. It never 
understands — till it has ceased to be youth." 

"Don't you think it might if it loved very much?" 
said Rosamond. 

"You love only yourself till you are thirty," said 
Soona sententiously. "After that you begin to hate 
yourself ever after. And both states of mind make 
you cruel." 
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"Only some of us — not all," said Rosamond, and 
then bade her good-bye and sped home to her own 
lodgings. 

Mrs. Way did not call them lodgings — her favourite 
word was "apartments" — but such they frankly were. 
The widow and her daughter occupied the first floor 
of a stucco-fronted house in Kentish Town, a house in 
quite reasonable repair, with a pillared portico and high 
front door-steps of imitation stone. The drawing- 
room floor had two French windows with little iron 
balconies to them, upon which aspidistras stood in col- 
oured pots of blue and crimson. It was respectable, 
but all the same it was not "residential." Rosamond 
ran up both the steps and the stairs, and found her 
mother seated in perfect unruffled order in a very much 
furnished room, with tea laid, doing fine crochet-work. 
There was hardly ever a moment when this netted 
lady was not thus busily making nets with her hands; 
her thin, nervous, filbert-nailed fingers seemed only 
happy when thus fidgeting in and out of fine webbing. 
Roger had once said she reminded him of a spider, al- 
ways in a net herself and always occupied in making 
another. She glanced up now, remarking that Rosa- 
mond was late. The cause was explained, and Mrs. 
Way then pointed to a letter by her daughter's plate : 
a letter in very familiar writing, a small, delicate, erect 
hand like some fine old manuscript screed, on very thick 
exquisite paper. Of course it was from Roger. The 
recipient did not read it at once. Instead she chattered 
to her mother about their mutual interests, asking where 
had she been, whom had she seen to-day, and so on. 
Mrs. Way's replies were short and rather bitter. She 
had met this and that old acquaintance out shopping 
and she chose to fancy that they were rather slighting 
in manner. Her sudden fall in fortune had made the 
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poor lady ultra-sensitive in such matters, and Rosa- 
mond was always hearing of rebuffs from old friends 
which she only partly credited. She asked about the 
progress of her mother's crochet in order to change 
the weary subject. Mrs. Way was making a set of 
d'oyleys for the plates, these luxuries being unprovided 
in apartments, and the good lady was almost unable 
to eat anything unless it had first reposed on a little 
circle of linen surrounded by a pattern in netting. 
She said no lady could. She had made the best of the 
"drawing-room floor" apartment by adding many little 
treasures over from their own house ; the copper spirit- 
kettle, the drawn linen tea-cloth, the egg-shell china, 
and so on, were all her own possessions. The room 
itself was not utterly hopeless, its main drawback 
being that there was a pattern on everything. Not a 
single inch of plain surface greeted the eye from floor 
to ceiling, and even that had a patterned white wall- 
paper on it. But this did not annoy Mrs. Way, who 
had always secretly resented her late husband's austere 
white Flemish walls, and liked patterns, as all netted 
people do. 

"But do read your letter," she said. "I am rather 
curious to know how they take my refusal to let you 
go on the stage. I daresay it has made things a little 
strained." 

Rosamond picked it up, having finished her tea, and 
went to the French window to read it. When she had 
done so she dropped the hand holding it like a stone 
at her side and stood perfectly still, gazing out unsee- 
ingly on to the lilacs in the garden below, and a board 
announcing that the next house was to let. She stood 
like this for so long that Mrs. Way looked at her 
curiously. 

"Well, what does he say?" she asked briskly, return- 
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ing to her crochet and darting Its gleaming hook in and 
out of the netting. 

Still no reply. 

"Rosamond I" Mrs. Way's voice was sharp and 
recalling. "Did you not hear me?" 

"Yes, mother." The girl turned from her gaze at 
the trees and the board and looked at her mother 
steadily, almost solemnly. "He asks me to marry 
him," she said. "And he has accepted his father's 
name — and the rest." 

Mrs. Way's crochet fairly flew out of her hands and 
she jumped to her feet. 

"Here, let me see — quick 1" she said. "Has he put 
it in writing?" 

"Why, of course." Rosamond l^esitated a second, 
and then said, "Yes, I suppose you may as well see it," 
and handed her the letter. 

It was not such an impassioned and lengthy espistle 
that she minded doing so. Was there not just a touch 
of petulance in its tone, as though the writer said be- 
tween the lines, "What do you want? You won't be 
jolly and you won't play with the players. Will you 
accept my hand and heart and money?" At least that 
is how the girl herself read it. Perhaps she, too, was 
becoming restless and sensitive with her new poverty? 
But Mrs. Way was oblivious to these finer shades of 
feeling. To her the great fact was all that mattered. 
Her beautiful daughter had been formally proposed 
to by a rich man, a very rich man. Nothing else 
mattered. There was the fact: she had it in writing. 

She held the letter after reading it, as though she 
could not let it go. It fluttered and shook with the 
trembling of her thin fingers, and her head moved 
quickly over it in a series of proud and self-congratula- 
tory little jerks, while her eyes "snapped" with excite- 
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ment. She seemed suddenly electrified from the rather 
grim and depressed widow of a few minutes ago into a 
lively woman of the world, ready for action. Her very 
spine straightened and she now sat erect and sparkling, 
a figure of vivacity and anticipation, her crochet for- 
gotten where it fell. 

She did not even look at her daughter or note the 
fact that she had returned to the contemplation of the 
lilac bushes and the estate agent's board beyond; and 
beyond that a pair of compelling eyes looking into hers 
and a voice saying, 

"Will you, too, go away?" 

Mrs. Way's murmuring and purring approval and 
satisfaction grew from a mere whisper, till these bub- 
blings of the mind gradually rose into a crescendo that 
burst into articulate if disjointed speech, and she said, 

"The Maltowers' millions I No less, no less — ^thc 
Maltowers' millions — for that is what the papers call 
his fortune. Maltowers Place, Isle of Wight: and 
then there will no doubt be a to\fn house — I know there 
is a villa at Monte Carlo. *My daughter, Mrs. Roger 
Maltowers' — I daresay there will one day be a title. 
Why not? He is a genius, and they get them given, 
so they say. My dear girl as *Lady' — how too lovely I 
Well, you deserve it, my pet. Poor Angela, her es- 
tablishment will be nothing beside yours. Poor Jack 
Tomlin" (her son-in-law) "could never rise to all that. 
Yachts, motors, horses, servants, furs — anything you 
choose to wish for. How quite wonderful I And 
there'll be a big wedding, of course. Madame de 
Sales is not likely to do anything half-heartedly, oh dear 
no I She may not be all one could wish, but there 
is no denying that she is smart. I wonder what you 
will wear? I read of a Paris frock of charmeuse em- 
broidered by hand in silver, with a Watteau train — 
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lovely, lovely! No doubt, too, the jewels will be 
something magnificent. The papers will be full of 
the jewels. And I? — ^what shall I wear? It depends 
when it is, of course. Mourning for a husband lasts 
at least a year; but there are quite lovely half-mourn- 
ings. *The bride's mother wore iris satin, superim- 
posed with exquisite Spanish lace' " (poor Mrs. Way 
could not resist this net-like combination) , " 'and a 
toque of Parma violets with upstanding jewelled ai- 
grette' — that is how the papers will put it. Then, per- 
haps Dr. Harwood's rude wife will regret that she 
cut me in the baker's shop this morning! But it 
will be too late then. Oh dear, yes. I shall have 
left Kentish Town, and my daughter, Lady Mal- 
towers " 

She did not particularly notice, so absorbed was 
she in this recital, that her daughter, the future Lady 
Maltowers, now fled from the room into the next, 
where she promptly put on her hat and went out to get 
away from these congratulations and think. It cer- 
tainly was not easy to do so in the full flow of them. 
But Mrs. Way, even if she noticed the circumstance, 
took no heed of it. With wagging head, and the let- 
ter still trembling in her feverish hand, she sat on 
and continued her monologue in a more or less audible 
voice, quite contentedly. 

"Her portrait in all the Society journals," ran on 
the social epic. "The most admired of the season. 
The lovely Mrs. — Lady — Maltowers. Presented at 
Court on her marriage : the belle of the drawing-room. 
Wonderful brocade train, silver roses on white ground 
to express the bride's name of Rosamond. Should 
the dress itself be of charmeuse or Georgette, posed 
over cloth of silver? Or the train cloth of silver and 
the dress worked with roses? Or " 
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Here the landlady tapped at the door, and looking 
In, said, 

**rm sorry, Mrs. Way, but those kippers you brought 
in are a bit high, and won't do for breakfast." 

This brought the recital to a stop with a jerk. 
"High" kippers are things one must attend to, however 
high one's hopes may also be rising, or however fast 
one's universe may be spinning round and round, and 
Mrs. Way's particular sphere was certainly getting 
very giddy at this juncture. She paused to attend to 
the problem of the commissariat, and in doing so 
rather lost her thread; or rather transferred her zeal 
from the anticipatory world to the present one. For, 
hearing of the calamity, she now waved her hand and 
said grandly, 

"Then order kidneys, Mrs. Dickinson. Kidneys on 
toast are a favourite breakfast dish of mine." 

The woman stared a little. She was accustomed to 
very much "closer" housekeeping than this, but seeing 
that her lodger really meant it, she said she would do 
so, and disappeared speculating as to whether the 
widow had not suddenly discovered a will or a legacy 
or a codicil, or something that lawyers lose and find 
again, and that suddenly makes you "flush" after being 
pinched. 

She did not realise that kidneys on toast were a mere 
outward illustration of a scene being enacted in Mrs. 
Way's mind, where she, breakfasting at Maltowers 
Place, was having this dainty together with sweet- 
breads offered for her consumption by an imaginary 
butler. Who shall say that narrow women have no 
imagination? They often have immense ones, only 
they run on railway lines. 

Rosamond came in so late that evening that her 
mother hardly saw her, ^nd she was up again very 
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early the next morning to attend a seven o'clock cele- 
bration at the church. She did not usually do this in 
the week except sometimes on Saints' days, but Mrs. 
Way said to herself that she quite understood, and 
liked to think that the dear girl took this wonderful 
change in her life so seriously. She was perfectly 
honest in this. Though secretly adoring the world, 
she had also a quite sincere respect for religion as its 
polite handmaid. 

It was a rainy morning after the spell of sunny 
weather, and the warm moistness brought out the 
scents of all the growing flowers about the squares and 
gardens as the girl sped to church. Even in the little 
chapel Rosamond noticed that someone had put crim- 
son roses on the altar, first of all by the scent that they 
emanated on the humid air, and only secondarily by see- 
ing the deep glow of their colour making the two 
vases seem to contain two hearts on fire. She also 
noticed that, as usual, Mr. Pencraft officiated as server, 
and she knew without looking at it how heavy and set 
was the dark face bent down so near to the twinkling 
lights and the red roses. But she was deeply occupied 
with a petition of her own, and knelt long in prayer 
after the others had slipped out one by one, their foot- 
steps ringing on the flagged pavement as they hurried 
out to begin the day's work after this brief sanctuary. 
When she, too, rose and came away through the rainy 
morning she wore upon her face a look of exalted self- 
dedication that gave to its clear fairness an almost 
unearthly luminosity. As she threaded her way through 
the little stucco squares and the smoky railings, the wet 
untended lilacs brushed against her hat and flung down 
a rain of dewdrops on to her shining hair and face J 
but she did not care or see, beyond a sense of great re- 
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joicing that all lovely nature was with her and knew 
her gentle purpose. 

All that day at the office the same glow of a mysticaj 
crusade shone on her preoccupied face. The rain con- 
tinued all day long, a heavy summer shower, refresh- 
ing all the dusty plants and trees in the little garden, 
and pouring down poor Arethusa's orange-coloured 
face and billowing bust with total disregard to that 
wooden belle's comfort or finery. Not that Arethusa 
minded such a thing as a June rain-shower, having 
weathered the storms of the roaring ocean for nearly a 
century in the same evening costume. But the drip, 
drip, drip of smoky rainwater from her pearly crown 
to her plump shoulders and thence down to the poly- 
anthuses on her rockery were a test of her gallant 
hardihood, and doubtless demonstrated yet another 
aspect of what a lady should be. 

The warehouse saw very little of Mr. Pencraft that 
day also; he seemed to purposely keep himself aloof 
and to be pursuing all the most distant business rounds 
that he could possibly hunt up. Again he made notes 
for transcription at the headings of his letters, and 
seemed almost to avoid any contact with his secretary. 
This in no way troubled Rosamond. She was as one 
entranced. She got through the whole of her day's 
business precisely, if mechanically, and then producing 
Roger's letter and re-reading it once, she wrote her 
reply. It was not a long one : only a very few lines. 

When the office day came to an end and Mr. Pen- 
craft had not returned, she left the drafted replies to 
the morning's correspondence for signature on his desk, 
as he had told her to do, and went home through the 
rain. On the way she posted her letter to Roger de 
Sales, Esq., quickly, with a shrug. 

During the course of the evening Mrs. Way, who 
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was sdn bubbling over with epic recitals of the com- 
ing glories of her bouse, said casoaDj, 

*'You answered dear Roger's letter, of course.'' 

*Tes/' 

**And posted it?'' 

"Yes." 

•That's all right," said poor Mrs. Way. Poor, 
poor Mrs. Way ! For bow was she to guess dut that 
letter of Rosamond's was — a flat refusal ! 



I 



CHAPTER XVI 

MISS SUSAN, Miss Susan, hi! Whisht I Miss 
Susan I Here's the Fair Rosamond wanting 
to take over a job. What am I to do? Most be- 
wildering. Dreadfully pretty. Why don't they keep 
'em in cages, that sort? Looks like a canary and 
offers to scrub church floors. What?" 

"Is it Miss Way, you say? Oh, send her in to me," 
came Susan Pencraft's discreet voice from the sacristy. 

Conway, who, in his character of slave of the lamp, 
had acted as rather flustered messenger, attired in an 
apron as he usually was when in Susan's vicinity, waved 
a churchwarden's stave of beaten brass which he was 
busy polishing, and said to Rosamond, 

"Enter, fair lady! The Abbess will give you audi- 
ence." 

"I knew she would," said Rosamond, laughing at 
his ponderous gaiety. "Fancy you turning church- 
cleaner!" 

"Fancy you!" he retorted. "You look much more 
like the precious things that want all the care-taking 
of them than a cleaner yourself." 

"Which means I want cleaning!" 

"Means only that you make me believe in stained- 
glass windows, dear madam, and that they bear some 
resemblance to real life. Look here, you and she" 
— ^he pointed with a fat thumb over his shoulder toward 
Susan's direction — "ought to sit for Martha and Mary, 
for a window. By Jove, it would be a ripping one !" 

261 
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"But to-day rm trying to be Martha myself, you 
sec I I've come to ask to help with the serving." 

She passed into the sacristy, where she found Susan 
hard at work mending vestments. A gorgeous dal- 
matic was spread out on the middle table, to the fine 
braiding of whose embroidery Soona was applying fairy 
stitchery. She barely glanced up at Rosamond, saying, 

"So I hear you want to help, Rosamond I" 

"Yes. In any way, in the church. I can do very 
fine needlework and mending; it is my principal, if not 
only, talent." 

"Yes, I know you can sew well. Well, you shall 
help by all means. Is it a new idea ?" 

Susan's head was still bent over her work, or she 
would have seen her visitor's face suffuse with quick 
and conscious colour. 

"Oh, not very," she said untruthfully. 

"Well, it's a good one. I suppose I can rely upon 
you? You won't fail me every other Saturday, as 
Minnie Shaw and Ethel Hicks are so fond of doing? 
One of the slippery women is here to-day — I forget 
which — ^but they can never manage to both turn up to- 
gether. That is the worst of being women of leisure 
with plenty of means and no claims on them at all. 
They never do things." 

"Oh, you can rely upon me, Miss Susan. I look 
upon the work as a sort of — of — dedication." 

This time Susan looked up swiftly. "Do you? How 
nice of you!" she said; adding, "We can only dedi- 
cate ourselves; it is worse than useless for others to 
do it for us." 

"Well, it is quite my own idea. I haven't mentioned 
it to anyone — not even to Sexton." 

"All the same, he will be pleased," said his sister. 

Rosamond made no reply, but ridding herself of her 
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gloves and producing a little pocket "hussif ," proceeded 
to search for small places requiring attention in the 
heavily embroidered garment. Her absorbed face 
was very sweet and serious as she did so, yet there lay 
behind its gravity a curious sparkle of almost gay reso- 
lution, which revealed itself in the "snap" of shining 
eyes, the tight set of the pretty lips, and an indescrib- 
able electrification of all the movements, very for- 
eign to her usual manner. People who knew her well 
would have seen that she was what is called "up" to 
something. Susan was not observant of such trifles; 
she took people's value rather on their own spoken 
words than on any evidences of this sort. Her little 
band of lady helpers was always liable to capricious 
non-appearance, and she knew Rosamond well enough 
to be able to rely upon her stability. Therefore it 
became a custom for Mr. Pencraft's secretary to be 
found devoting her Saturdays and many of her eve- 
nings to these vestal duties, quite in the manner of a 
dedicated temple virgin. She did it efficiently and pic- 
turesquely, as she did most of the modest things she at- 
tempted. She also did it without an audience. But 
whatever her ultimate motive, she was honestly very 
thankful to get away from Mrs. Way's society at this 
time. The narrow confines of "apartments" do not as- 
sist a daily intercourse between two grown people 
mutually amazed and horrified at one another's sud- 
den madness : and that was actually how the mother and 
daughter stood at this moment. The girl's refusal of 
her rich lover had now been made known, and the fierce 
dismay and rabid disappointment of the prospective 
"bride's mother," who had been going to wear the 
Spanish lace dress and violet toque, was something 
which required formidable reckoning with. At first 
Mrs. Way could not actually believe her daughter's 
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words. When she did realise these and the enormity 
of her action, she became almost rampant in her fury 
of reproach and scorn. Her dream was suddenly dis- 
pelled, her hopes dashed violently to the ground. For 
the moment a prospect of nothing but genteel poverty 
in endless drawing-room floor apartments, gradually 
migrating from Kentish Town to Islington as funds 
grew scarcer, faced her imagination, instead of the 
glittering scene of wealth and honour in which she had 
revelled for days. No wonder the poor lady grew 
almost desperate and upbfraided her extraordinary 
daughter morning and night; and, on Saturdays and 
Sundays, noon too. 

"Would anyone believe," she said, "that you are my 
daughter? Your ideas and mine are poles apart. 
Wherever did you pick up such notions? You are 
not even like your sister Angela, who, without half your 
advantages, married easily and well and got herself 
a good establishment, while you — « — . Who taught 
you to talk all this nonsense about love ? I don't con- 
sider it decent. Really, Rosamond. You say you 
don't love him? Of course not, my dear girl. No 
woman should love any man until she is married to him. 
I never thought of such a thing in connection with your 

poor father, until " Mrs. Way paused for data. 

("Until he was sent away in a coffin," put in Rosa- 
mond mentally.) "Until the last of the wedding-cake 
had been sent away in little boxes, and the wedding- 
dress remodelled into cushion-covers for the drawing- 
room. And one tea-cosy. I recollect that. A dear 
friend of mine, Edith Henden, painted it by hand with 
iris and bulrushes. But I never have understood who 
you got your queer temperament from; not from me 
or your father, that's quite certain. You seem to have 
absolutely no common sense, no sense of proportion. 
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like other girls. It was always so from a child. As 
a young girl, even, you never would join the Tennis 
Club, I remember, preferring to play at romping games 
and seesaws with this very Roger de Sales whom you 
now refuse utterly to marry 1 I confess I don't hope 
to understand you. When our trouble came I placed 
you with Mr. Pencraft, reasonably hoping that his 
influence would keep this affair on its proper footing, he 
so like an elderly relation — what did you say, Rosa- 
mond? Yes, you did speak. Now, it's no good deny- 
ing it. You did I But it seems that all my most care- 
ful maternal plans are doomed — doomed" (here Mrs. 
Way sniffed into a spray of spiteful tears) "to dis- 
appointment! I shall tell him what I think of it alll" 

"You'll what, mother? Tell Mr. Pencraft? You'll 
please do nothing of the kind !" 

"There's a way to speak to mel Why should he 
not be told? He is a little interested in your welfare, 
surely?" 

"Oh yes— a little." 

"Well, I think he ought to know how stupidly you 
have behaved over this. How you have led on this 
poor young de Sales with all sorts of dallyings and 
false hopes, and have now dropped him like a hot 
coal for no reason at all." 

"If you go and tell Mr. Pencraft, I can never forgive 
you, mother. Indeed, I mean it." 

"Nonsense. Well, anyhow he will hear in time. 
And he will be most amazed at your ingratitude." 

"Will he?" said Rosamond. But she said it quite 
softly, with shining eyes looking out beyond the 
"House to Let" board at the primrose sky. 

But Mrs. Way took another line of action, which 
would have roused her daughter to greater wrath had 
she known of it. She wrote to Roger herself, telling 
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him frankly, as she put It, that Rosamond was a very 
foolish girl and did not know her own mind, which 
meant that she did not go by Mrs. Way's mind. She 
was afraid that the dear girl's recent troubles had 
rather upset and unsettled her, but she was sure that 
if he left the pressing of his suit for a while things 
would all come well again. It was a well-meaning 
letter, and perfectly well-bred in manner, with a motive 
quite forgivable in a zealous mother, but all the same 
it was the kind of action only a person with fidgety 
hands and large shiny knuckles could possibly have been 
capable of performing. 

And after this move Mrs. Way made the other one 
which she had remotely threatened. She went and 
called at the Pencrafts' house on a particular evening 
in the week when she knew the master was not en- 
gaged on any of his many clubs and committees to 
which he gave his spare time. 

She could do this fairly easily without detection, 
as Rosamond was now so often round at the church on 
the sultry summer evenings. 

The tall, erect visitor in spotted veil and moummg 
toque was admitted into the chequered hall by Liz 
without question, and invited to a seat in the dining- 
room while Mr. Pencraft was searched for. He was 
presently located in the back garden, it being an un- 
usually hot June evening, and Mrs. Way was asked 
to come out there to him. It was late when she arrived 
and the dusk was beginning to fall, making the old gar- 
den seem dim and ghostly. Mr. Pencraft, who sat 
under the wide boughs of a big mulberry-tree, had laid 
down his book on a little rustic table, unable to read any 
longer because of the failing light. The book was a life 
of Mr. George Herbert of Bemerton, as though every 
word and every deed, every exquisite verse, saintly pun 
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or pious acrostic of that divine person were not already 
graven on his memory for all time I He read it over 
again, only to re-inhale its ethical atmosphere, as we 
scent old pot-pourri or burnt-out incense. The light 
of his pipe glowed in the deep velvety dusk of the 
mulberry-tree, whose first growth had been planted 
there by the hand of a Pencraft of a hundred years ago, 
in the good days when to be a retired City merchant 
and not possess a mulberry-tree was like being a 
Duchess without a tiara. 

Mrs. Way took the rustic seat offered to her and 
coughed thinly. There was a magisterial air about Mr. 
Pencraft's courtesy which always intimidated her 
slightly; she was not quite sure why, since he was only 
a sawdust merchant. He made a few remarks and 
waited politely for the explanation of her visit. She 
quickly gave it, breaking out in a peevish little out- 
burst of complaint against her naughty daughter, 
trickling on over strings of trifles and suddenly rush- 
ing into a tidal wave with her account of her folly 
about Roger. It was fortunate for George Pencraft 
that his agricultural ancestor had planted his first tree 
so successfully that its deep shade hid his violent start 
at this news. He laid down his pipe rather sud- 
denly by the side of the "Life of George Herbert," but 
that was all Mrs. Way noticed. 

"She has done this finally?" he said in a curiously 
eager voice. "You mean this?" 

"Indeed yes. Alasl it is all too true. And she 
remains most obdurate about it, and refuses to discuss 
it with me. And she spends all her free time in the 
church or on church duties, as she calls them. One 
would think she had become a professed nun, Mr. 
Pencraft. It is really too trying, too unbearable. I 
came to you because " 
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"Yes I You came to me?" 

"Well, because it occurred to me that you have a 
very great influence over Rosamond, and that, as the 
foster-father of Roger de Sales, you might use that 
influence to persuade her to accept him.*^ 

"I see." Mr. Pencraft had risen, and with his 
hands behind his back began pacing up and down on 
the grass a little way from his visitor, his chin thrust 
up as was his way in thought. 

"We elders, Mr. Pencraft, see things so differently 
to these foolish young people. You and I know the 
importance of taking the right step in such matters at 
Rosamond's age, don't we ? If you could impress her 
with something of this idea, it might yet be put right. 
She would listen to anything you said." 

"Would she indeed? Are you so sure?" 

"Anything — really." 

"That makes my responsibility vast." 

"Not at all. In this case the responsibility is mine. 
I only want you to put the case before her as an elder 
and man of the world. The dear girl has no father, 
not even an uncle ^" 

He suddenly wheeled round in the fragrant gloom 
and said quickly, 

"All the same, Mrs. Way, I can't do it. I'm sorry, 
but I can't. You forget that you made me your daugh- 
ter's employer. I cannot now say to her, in that 
capacity, *Come, you must marry this or marry that.' 
It wouldn't be decent, and, what is more, she wouldn't 
listen to me, but only despise me 1" 

"But why? Why should she despise you?" 

"I cannot explain. But she would. And she would 
be justified in doing so." 

"Because you asked her to do her duty to her 
mother?" 
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"Because / asked her — ^however you like to put the 
rest of it," he said, sharply and quickly for him. 

Mrs. Way rose, a narrow, rigid line of black in the 
garden glooms. 

"Then of course I will not trouble you further," she 
said. "I do not pretend to understand your objection 
to this course. Rosamond looks upon you as an uncle, 
as a godfather, as the very most trusted of old friends, 
and I naturally came to you in my trouble about her." 

He was touched by this appeal, as such things always 
touched him, and he stayed talking to the widow 
gently and reasonably for some time, refusing to per- 
mit her to leave his house in more sadness and chagrin 
than he could help. But when she had been courteously 
sent off the premises he went back into the garden and 
paced about quickly, saying under his breath, 

"An uncle 1 By Jove ! An uncle I The name they 
give to pawnbrokers I But you can ask too much even 
of uncles and godfathers and elders 1 I wonder she 
didn't say I was portly. Tm not, but she's capable of 
it. Or respectable. I'm not that either, in the local 
Protestant opinion. But women like that will say any- 
thing, for the simple reason that they mean nothing. 
All the same they can wound. Now I wonder why?" 

He relighted his pipe and went on with his pacing, 
thinking out the full meaning of the astounding news 
which had just been told him. Why had Rosamond 
taken this step and said nothing whatever to him about 
it? Now he came to think of it, she had been very 
silent round at the office during the last few weeks, 
but he himself had been so busy avoiding her, for 
reasons of his own, that he concluded that she had 
taken her cue from him. Perhaps she had after all 
been absorbed in this love-affair of her own? Then 
she was said to be always round at the church now. He 
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himself had caught glimpses of her flitting about its 
working precincts, and his sister had told him of her 
performance of self-set duties in this connection. Per- 
haps it was more than the trivial occupation of a girl 
with time on her hands, and had some deeper signific- 
ance referring to this emotional chapter through which 
she must have been passing without his knowing about 
it ? He reproached himself that he must have seemed un- 
sympathetic, even hard, in ignoring and avoiding her so 
carefully at such a time, but he. had had his reasons, 
Heaven knew 1 He had actually feared to let his own 
intense grief over Roger weigh upon her judgment in 
any way, or sway her actions with regard to him. After 
that one sentence, impulsively uttered, "Will you too 
go away?" he had closed his lips to all but business for 
weeks now, in sheer fear of himself. The long hot 
days came and went, the little rockery garden beyond 
the arch blomed with pinks and stocks in Arethusa's 
shrine, and a slim fairy in a lilac pinafore performed 
alternate duties in it and in the little Dutchified office, 
but he had kept aloof by sheer force of will and the 
abiding sense of duty which he inherited from his 
Puritan forefathers. He was not quite sure how he 
had done it. Sometimes Arethusa and the striped pinks 
called to him to revel in the sunshine of a drowsy sum- 
mer, and let be. Yet this he dare not do and hope to 
be true to the boy. 

And then suddenly the situation had come to a head 
of its own volition, and now he was being asked to do 
something that was literally beyond him. Was he a 
human being or not? He asked the question of the 
mulberry-tree as he passed under its leafy cloister. 
He had given up Marie twenty years ago to Mal- 
towers; then Roger had come to him and been his 
hope — ^he had just had to give him up — also to Mai- 
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towers. Now they asked him not only to give up Rosa- 
mond, but to use his influence to urge her to leave his 
life for ever for that world which was ruining the rest 
of them. He had refused to do it and he stood by his 
refusal. He said it was a matter of conscience. He 
had refrained from influencing Rosamond as he might 
have done through her sympathy with his grief and 
chagrin; therefore he had a right to refrain from in- 
fluencing her to alter her decision. He said to him- 
self that the subject should never pass his lips in 
the girl's presence. She should be left perfectly free 
to govern her own life, and he was absolutely bound 
in honour to all he held, and had held dearest, to leave 
her alone to do so. What it cost him in self-discipline 
and moral force to do so no one would ever know, 
he said. That was a secret between himself and his 
Maker. 

Long after his pipe had burnt itself out, and the glow 
of its red spark had ceased to flit to and fro, amid the 
garden shades, his tall figure still paced the high-walled 
garden. The late-rising red moon of a last quarter 
slowly ascended behind the neighbouring chimney-tops 
'*like a rick on fire," and presently cast long shadows 
from the mulberry-tree, but still the quiet figure with 
stooping head moved up and down the dusky and leafy 
spaces, deep in thought and self-wrestling. One by 
one the lights in the Georgian windows went out, deco- 
rously, and left the man whose model was another 
George — ^the divine Herbert — to face again, and for 
the third time, the fierce pain of wounded love, and 
once again resolve to do so in utter silence. 

Next day, and for many following, he loyally kept 
that silence in the full power of temptation. The long 
drowsy, sultry days made the sawdust arches seem a 
cooling refuge from the baking streets, but still he 
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made himself leave their dusty shadows on distant busi- 
ness rounds, lest the tempting glimpses he got of Rosa- 
mond's blonde head in the little rockery garden made 
him untrue to himself. The heat was so great that 
she had got Youill to place a little table for her out 
there in the shadow of the fig-tree which burgeoned 
over the laundry wall, and here, close by Arethusa, she 
sat and wrote out her work. Around her lilac print 
figure grew London Pride and pansies and Virginian 
stock, and behind her a perfect screen of flowing nas- 
turtium, and a hedge of sweet-peas. She seemed to 
be home itself transplanted into a dry desert of wood 
and work and shavings. But he had no right to tell her 
so. It was always difficult to tear himself away from 
this idyll, but he accomplished it somehow. He would 
go to her with his hat already in one hand and a bundle 
of letters in the other, looking very absorbed as he 
sorted these over, saying, 

"I'm off now, down in the Dock direction — Poplar 
and Silvertown. If anyone wants me on the 'phone I 
probably shan't be in again till six or seven. These 
letters " Here came directions in detail. 

**Yes, very well. Sexton. Do you see how my sweet- 
pea screen has grown up behind here, so that I can 
lean my head against it like a cushion of flowers?" 

She laid her silver-blonde head amongst the pink 
and mauve and white blossoms, looking up at him. 

"Yes, I see," he said, shutting his fountain-pen care- 
fully. 

"Aren't they like butterflies? More like that than 
flowers, don't you think?" 

"Yes, very. If Horridge 'phones about those in- 
voices for that consignment of casks, will you ^" 

etc., etc. 

"Yes, Sexton. What I want to know is why doesn't 
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Arethusa blister ? She ought to. Just look at the heat 
of this sun staring at her all day ! But there, I suppose 
if she weathered all those suns and storms at sea she's 
a hardened old thing and nothing can touch her." 

"After a time our outer varnish does get uncrack- 
able," said he. He could not resist adding, "That even 
happens to uncles." 

"Uncles? What uncles?" 

"Oh, never mind. And will you hand this order 
memorandum book to Youill ? He'll want it." 

"Yes. Which sort of those pansies do you think has 
the sweetest face? They all have faces, but those 
brown velvet ones look rather naughty to me, like 
people with very long eyelashes who peep under them, 
don't they? I like those mauve and white ones, don't 
you? They are so starry and innocent." 

"That is a beautiful estate I I hope it may last as 
long as Arethusa's varnish." 

fie turned to go. She called after him about not 
quite understanding the notes of one of the letters, and 
even got up and ran a little way after him. But he 
had hurried through the shadow of the arches and dis- 
appeared. She heard the clank of his quick footsteps 
on the cobble-stones of the yard, though he must have 
heard her call. Yet he did not turn or look back. She 
went back with a fierce resolution on her face, making 
it stern and swiftly rosy, but her first act on re-reach- 
ing the rockery garden was to gather up a group of 
sweet-peas in both hands and to kiss their pink and 
lilac petals as they grew, singing suddenly as she did so. 

That evening, when Mr. Pencraft returned hot and 
tired from his Dock pilgrimage, he found a note on his 
desk in his secretary's handwriting. It was simply a 
brief request to speak to him that night after church, 
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with a hint that there never seemed, now, to be any 
other chance to do so. 

He pocketed it, with a quick groaning sigh. Well, he 
had known that the ordeal must come. She must tell 
him her news which he already knew, and he must 
listen: and somehow he must keep silence. He was 
glad there was church — a special Guild office — ^before 
it. He would have time to calm and collect his 
thoughts and will in the right atmosphere, he said. 

When the time came he was ready for anything, 
and even the sight of her waiting meekly for him in 
the shadows of the porch did not quail his decisive 
courage. They went out together into the open streets, 
hardly yet dark in the blue summer twilight, and took 
a northerly direction away from that of home, passing 
into the region of Camden Town squares, of peeling 
stucco houses with luxuriant central gardens. She told 
him, naturally, what he had expected to hear about her 
refusal of Roger, and did not seem greatly surprised 
that he already knew of it. He seemed so cool about 
it that she added, a little defiantly, 

"So you see I am not going away after all 1'* 

^No. I understand that.'* He paused, and then 
said, "Of course you must make your own life. It 
is, after all, your own." 

"It was,*' she said. "But it is so no longer. I have 
dedicated it." 

They were passing along the garden side pavement 
of a square whose middle garden was a mass of syringa 
bushes now in full bloom. The heavy scent of the 
clusters of starry blossoms, which the Cockneys ca^ 
"mock orange" from its resemblance to the orange 
flower, was almost palpitating in its intensity. Her 
face, pale against the dusky green background, might 
have been one of the flowers as he gazed at it search- 
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Ingly. Dedicated herself ? His mind flew to something 
her mother had said about her having given herself to 
the church. Could she really be contemplating taking 
religious vows? Such an explanation had never oc- 
curred to him, but it was not impossible, considering the 
atmosphere in which she had been reared. 

"Do you mean the religious life?" he asked. His 
dismay was apparent in his tone. 

**Well, it will be a religious life." She paused and 
gathered an overhanging spray of syringa blossom. "It 
couldn't very easily be anything else, since it is to fill 
another's place." 

"Another's place, Rosamond? What are you talk- 
ing about?" 

"What we began with — Roger," she said, carefully 
examining the mock orange flower in the dusk. "I 
know all of what that meant to you. How you reared 
him and trained him and loved him and taught him; 
and now he has chosen to leave you. Listen !" she said 
imperatively, as he made as if to speak. "I know it is 
ov^r and done with, and that you bear no ill-feeling 
or even reproach. I know that, because I know what 
you are. But just because I know so well what you are 
I am now offering you all that I can to fill the blank — 
I am offering you my own devotion, lifelong if you will, 
in the place of the boy you have lost. I am training 
myself to be all that I can be, as a woman, in the church, 
since you wanted him for the church: I will give all 
my best attention to your business ; and I will be always 
with you when and where you want me, now and at 
any time. The only awful drawback is- — I am a girl I 
That spoils it, because — oh, isn't it awful? — ^now you 
will think I am asking you to marry me 1" 

"Rosamond 1" 

"Yes, yes. I mean it as earnestly and really as the 
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girl did in the 'Romaunt of the Page,' who took the 
place of a boy-squire to her Knight. Til be all that, 
willingly. Only don't be so hard on me — I remember 
the Knight despised her for it after all I Sexton, I'll 
do anything or be anything to make up to you for those 
who were ungrateful to you. And please — oh, please — 
don't think I am forward. I'm not. I'm offering a 
solemnly dedicated devotion as seriously as though we 
were in the presence of angels, you and I." 

He had stopped under an acacia-tree and got hold 
of both her hands, holding them up near to his face and 
trying to see into hers. 

"Heaven bless you!" he exclaimed in a breathed 
voice, and then said, "Rosamond, you say you will do 
anything for me?" 

"Yes, I did say so and I mean it." 

"Even a hard^thing?" 

"Yes. The hardest." 

"Even a terrible thing, a cruel thing?'* 

"Yes. If you wish it." 

"Then as me to marry you." 

"What?" 

"Ask me to marry you. Say, 'George, will you let 
me be your wife ?' " 

"Oh, but— ^oh!" 

"You said you'd do anything I asked, however hard." 

"But why — why do you ask that?" 

"Never mind. It is a test. Will you ?" 

"Will I what?" 

"Will you ask me?" 

"There! I said you'd think I was being forward!" 

"I don't, obviously. If you were should I have to 
ask you to do this?" 

She paused and considered. "You really mean it?" 

"B7 HI that is most sacred." 
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"Then, 'George, will you marry me ?' 

His reply was an exclaimed "My darling!" and a 
kiss that was almost a sob, followed by a rain of others 
that were like laughter. 

"You haven't answered," she said, between these and 
the falling syringa petals, shaken by his sudden move- 
ment against the overgrown square garden-hedge. 

"A million times yes, then." 

"But why had I to ask you ?" 

"Because I'm a Jesuit, I suppose. Don't you see, 
angel, that I couldn't ask you? Couldn't, in the re- 
lation I stand to Roger? Honour utterly forbade it. 
But when you propose to me I've got a perfect right to 
accept you." 

"Men have such funny notions about honour I You 
knew I only cared for you, so why pretend anything 
else?" 

"I didn't know. How could I ? And even if I some- 
times thought — ^well, stealing you from the boy seemed 
so appalling a crime that I dared not think, so there's 
an end of it. And then your mother came and told me 
you looked upon me as a dear old elderly uncle " 

"No, surely 1 Did she? How dare shel" 

"You women have twice our moral courage, as 
this evening's event proves! Why, we should never 
have got any nearer to the true facts of the case if it 
hadn't been for your divine candour, and courage to 
express it, you sweet, white, wonderful darling. Come, 
let us walk round this enchanted square and tell each 
other all about everything right from the very be- 
ginning. There is never going to be an end." 

So he tucked her arm in his, and they strolled round 
and round that magical grove of flowering acacias and 
syringas in the scented dusk of a summer night, lightly 
pelted with white petals by the mock-orange blossoms 
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like a bride and bridegroom whose nuptials are known 
only to the trees and the flowers. Romance has no 
localities or limits. Like wild Nature, she 



"Counts nothing that she meets with base. 
But lives and loves in every place," 



and makes no scorn of a square in Camden Town with 
the stucco peeling off the mid-Victorian jerry-built 
houses, and the untended vegetation run riot out of 
what was once a garden. When the late-rising orange 
moon at last peeped over the rickety chimney-pots its 
mellow beams merely turned those stucco abodes into 
a magical Florentine terrace by a play of lights and 
shadows, and the man and the girl into Dante and 
Beatrice walking eternally linked arm in arm and head 
beside head under groves of orange blossoms. 



CHAPTER XVII 

LADY MONA has cast my protoscope for me — 
and who do you think I am?" 

"I cannot guess, Madame." 

"It's fluttering." 

**It couldn't be to you. Nothing could." 

"Except you. Well, I'll tell you — it's the Pompa- 
dour. Now why?" 

"Ah ! Wasn't her real name Fish ?" 

"Mademoiselle de Poisson, yes. What do you infer, 
wretch ? But I won't talk to you. But there — I don't 
think Lady Mona's made a good hit this time, because 
I believe my real prototype was eminently respectable. 
I always do say that there is a streak in me that could 
have opened bazaars and presided at Welfare Com- 
mittees and been dull in a spotted veil I Sometimes it 
rises and asserts itself, inevitably, that streak of the 
bourgeoise. It did when I left the operatic stage to 
get married. And again when I started posing as the 
middle-class mamma of a family with a son at Oxford. 
It is annoying, but there you are! As Lady Mona 
says, we are all in the skeleton grip of the past. I 
am quite certain that my own particular skeleton from 
the past wears pearl-grey gloves with black stitching 
on the backs and uses lavender-water, the most re- 
spectable scent there is except camphor, which, suggest- 
ing moths and broadcloth, is the most conservative of 
aU." 

279 
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"When does she grip you? I've never seen her do 



it." 



"Oh, you wouldn't. It's in the small hours of the 
morning, when one can't sleep and things pass in hor- 
rid review in front of one's mental eyes. Then the un- 
comfortable creature comes and talks her side of the 
bargain, and almost convinces me that all the horrid 
dull, respectable things that the Banshee in me hates 
are really, after all, eternal verities, and that I have 
scorched all my wings for ever and ever by playing with 
fire. I am sure Madame de Pompadour never felt like 
that. She was never cursed by the English craving to 
be respected by her neighbours, which is at the bottom 
of all our hypocrisy and some of our crimes. Do 
you think she was?" 

"I'm sure not. She was a rare old termagant be- 
hind the scenes, as the famous coquettes of the world 
usually were, and knew nothing so amiable as a desire 
for other people's respect." 

"Then you regard the trait as amiable?" 

"Why not? It is surely more human than utter 
defiance? I'd rather be a hypocrite and human than a 
free-lance without a heart, any day. As for having 
midnight doubts as to what really are the eternal 
verities, the very fact proves that you have a soul far 
above that of the Pompadour, Madame, and gives you 
a case for libel against Lady Mona I She might have 
said Nell Gwynne." 

"Thank you. You are really encouraging. Some- 
times, you know, I need that. Much more than any- 
one guesses." 

Madame tossed her chin lightly, with a very faint 
shrug, and turned away from her companion, Charles 
Trelawney, a contemporary and old acquaintance, 
and one whose gently ironical wisdom was often un- 
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consciously tonic in its effect. They had met by chance 
at a big reunion at Lady Mona Glesgie's house, if any- 
thing can be called big which is held in a series of little 
rooms about the size of pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
clairvoyant lived in one of the Georgian streets which 
turn off Ebury Street, a three-storey house with an 
Adam front door and carved knocker, entered by a 
narrow passage and narrower staircase, with quanti- 
ties of tiny little rooms clinging up its sides like bar- 
nacles. All these dolls' apartments were exquisitely 
furnished in choice remainders from the 1820 period, 
and there was not an inch of any new material or object 
in the whole place. The mistress of this charming toy 
museum was as truly a part of the whole as any one of 
the rare cameos or delicate silhouettes on the classic 
walls. Her tiny head on the top of a long, slim body 
was cropped like a boy's in a fashion which, a hundred 
years ago, bore the ghastly title of ''a la guillotine/' 
and her dress of studiously Empire line, white high- 
waisted muslins crossed, perhaps, by the Macaw-like 
colourings of an Indian scarf. Such a picturesque 
high priestess as this easily collected a large number 
of people when she chose, and kept the ball rolling by 
her rather daring clairvoyant readings, or her exqui- 
site playing of the harp, or the other stringed instru- 
ments of her quartette of musicians. 

She was a graceful grass-widow, whose only differ- 
ence with her Scottish squire husband was that domes- 
ticity bored her, and who therefore lived by choice in 
the little town house whilst he occupied the Highland 
castle. She was popular because she dared to be more 
foolish than all the people about her, on the principle 
that a "rotter" in a school class is a kind of hero, even 
when he gets the rest kept in. And in her case the folly 
was of so dainty, so delicately faded a quality, that it 
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was accepted as a kind of genius in itself; as, indeed, 
it was, if merely decorative. 

This charming trifler now flitted wisp^like about 
her crowded doll's house, bestowing witty nothings on 
her guests, and smiling wanly at her own sleepy sallies. 
The Maltowers were there in their new capacity of 
parents of a brilliant son, a momentary lion, and to 
Lady Mona, who adored celebrity and scorned wealth, 
Madame de Sales and Roger were alone of the least 
consequence in this party, Mr. Maltowers being merely 
invited on sufferance as a man who was banal enough 
to be rich. That is to say, the effulgence of Roger's 
literary fame shed Itself in rays which mingled with 
Madame's musical celebrity, though he was not present, 
having begun his first term at Oxford that autumn. 
One of his father's first acts upon acquiring his guard- 
ianship was to arrange for his 'Varsity course, and the 
boy, rather tired and dazzled with his year of stage 
triumphs, had gone not unwillingly. He was deeply 
piqued at Rosamond's treatment of him, and rather 
soul-sick of Pandora, and was, moreover, intensely curi- 
ous to see behind the scenes of a life which had always 
captured his alert imagination. And deeper still, he 
was suffering from a surfeit of shallow vulgarity, and 
wanted to get away to think. 

"Now, Madame Marie, I believe you will sing — I 
prognosticate that you willl" cried Lady Mona, as she 
drifted mistily like a shadow through the heated units 
which packed one of the little rooms, edging in and out 
of stout elbows with an agility all the more amazing 
because it looked so limp and unintentional. 

"Come, destiny cannot be escaped." Madame 
laughed and replied in the affirmative. She knew her 
power still dwelt in her voice, though it might be fad- 
ing otherwise, and she wanted to feel her power and 
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to know herself still mistress of new worlds when she 
chose to be. 

So she came forward and wasted very little time in 
discussions with her accompanist, breaking almost at 
once into a little French chanson, inevitably tender and 
witty, as are the folk-songs of that nation of sweet 
ironists. She chose the hall — so-named 1 — as her plat- 
form because of the better acoustic properties to be 
found there, and the narrow winding staircase was 
immediately made into an impromptu auditorium, 
packed with eager people, some seated and some stand- 
ing, listening spellbound to the silver magic of her 
singing. The conclusion brought forth first a huge 
sigh and then an infinite clatter of applause, and she 
was begged to sing again. 

She turned to Lady Mona. "Will you play me a 
harp accompaniment?" she said with sudden inspira- 
tion. "I will sing something of Balfe's or of dear 
Tom Arne's, or, if you like, of Purcell's." 

"Not Purcell. He is nothing to do with my period,'* 
said Lady Mona, as she gave orders for the harp to be 
placed in the hall. But she sent for an old album of 
music, brown of page and musk-scented, and turning 
over the leaves, found a ditty — one can call it nothing 
else — called "Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye," a 
thing of moonlight and ambrosial sentimentality. 

She sat down to her harp, her frail white figure lean- 
ing slightly against its gilded curves, and swept her thin 
white fingers over the wires to the infinitely rippling ac- 
companiment, while Marie stood up at the other side, 
a slip of silvery ash-colour and violets, pale of face 
and haunting-eyed, putting a passion into the thin words 
and tuney music which they had not intrinsically, the 
very soul of her art and eyes. They fairly entranced 
their audience, who saw in them the very spirit of the 
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past they thus called to life and sent quivering out on 
to the stilled air as though it had been momentarily re- 
born. Maltowers had been seated in one of the rooms 
examining a fine collection of silhouettes, but he now 
pressed forward through the eager crowd and took up 
a position from which he could see his wife's face as 
she sang. She saw him through her thick lashes, but 
easily pretended indifference, though the glowing of 
her heart gave added glory to her tones. She knew 
now, for a certainty, that she was secure in her hus- 
band's love. Her recalling of their forgotten son had 
done it. She had won the boy for good and all, and 
given Ernest all that he desired — an heir to be proud 
of. This was her hour of triumph, and she felt that 
the past was lived down, wiped out by this token, and 
that to-day her old charm had returned to her and she 
could still call this man, though limping on his par- 
alysed foot, to her side as of old. When the quaintly 
foolish song, with its liltingly twanged accompaniment, 
was finished. Lady Mona and Madame de Sales faced 
an audience moved to tears, so deep had been the hidden 
passion of the singer behind the obviousness of the 
words. But Marie went straight up to her husband 
and put her arm in his. 

"You must sit down, my dear one," she said, with the 
tenderness she only showed to him out of all the world. 
"You will strain yourself standing like this." 

He no longer shook her off impatiently, as he would 
have done a year ago, but accepted the graceful min- 
istration with gentleness and permitted himself to be 
led to a seat. 

"It is of no consequence," he said. "It has gone too 
far now." 

"What do you mean?" She bent over him eagerly. 
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"Would you like to go? This crowd is too much for 
you." 

"No, no, my dear, it is not. Sing again. Sing some 
of the Tchaikowsky songs. Let me hear you sing 
'Fifinella' once again." 

"But why *once again?* " Her tone was eagerly dis- 
tressed. 

"Never mind now. Just sing Tifinella' — do you 
remember, I used to call you that? — and then we will 

go- 

Madame turned to meet the urgent demands for 

an encore, and again she and Lady Mona performed, 
this time in a series of Tchaikowsky's delicate chan- 
sons. Maltowers seemed to be listening as though he 
had never heard them before — or would never hear 
them again. When she had finished she returned to 
him, her delicate white face strained with some hidden 
anxiety in spite of her triumph, and led him into the 
hall. It was really a case of leading. He seemed to 
drag heavily on her arm, so that her slight figure ap- 
peared heavily overweighted by the burden. But she 
would not permit anyone to share it with her, and 
waved aside the solicitous footmen and the eager 
friends with an imperious little gesture. 

"How wonderfully that woman wears !" said one of 
the onlookers. "She might be one of her own portraits 
of twenty years ago, except for those tired shadows 
about her wonderful eyes and a want of pliability in her 
walk. What a charm she still has, though, and how 
girlishly she loves that heavy invalid of a manl All 
the tales about her can't be true." 

"Why not, my friend?" said Lady Mona. 

"Because of that fact. She has had the whole world 
at her feet, yet she has chosen to put it all aside for but 
two enthusiasms — her son and her husband." 
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"A sure sign that the tales are very true indeed," 
said the clairvoyant. "When a woman becomes sud- 
denly domestic after forty-five, don't enquire too closely 
into the Recording Angel's books on her doings at 
twenty-five. Feminine virtue is the last resort of the 
rake." 

But the man who made the comment was not con- 
vinced, being under the spell of Marie's still powerful 
personal charm. And as she and Maltowers drove 
away they were followed by a sort of benison of ad- 
miring sympathy from Lady Mona's guests ^hich 
ought to have made itself felt. Perhaps it did, sub- 
consciously. 

Back in the hotel, Marie went to her room to change 
for dinner, as they were going to the play and intended 
to dine early. When she returned to their private 
sitting-room she found her husband not alone, having 
not yet changed. A visitor had entered in her ab- 
sence and was talking to him somewhat excitedly. It 
was a strange object, flung in a straddled attitude half 
over a chair-arm, attired in a L'Enfant Prodigue cos- 
tume. Only one person in the world would thus pay 
a call, even on her way to the theatre, and Madame 
said, "Well, Pandy?" rather shortly. She was becom- 
ing a little tired of the long, strained pose of smart- 
ness and the wearisome effrontery of the girl they had 
both deliberately used to lure Roger from his notions. 
The banjo-rattle of her voice struck a discordant note, 
and her husband's face looked ill and weary, as he 
watched her under his lids from across the room. 

"Look here, Towsy," she was saying, "you'll all of 
you have to stibk it, whether you like it or not. It's 
no good making any bones at all about it ; I can tell you 
that. If Rody tries to back out I've got my card to 
play and he knows it quite well." 
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**You are a very foolish person." 

"Think sol I call myself quite as cute as any of you. 
Do you know what my card is? Guess 1" 

"It does not interest me." 

"It will, by and bye. How'd you like it if I 'breached 
him' ? I can, jolly well. He gave me a ring/' 

"I don't believe it." 

"Don't you? Then I'll show, you." She whipped 
out a tiny case from the breast-pocket of her dress and 
flashed the great emerald and diamond apex on to the 
third finger of her left hand, holding it out for his 
inspection. "That was bought at Z.'s — in Bond 
Street," she said, mentioning the date. "Go and ask 
them to look up their books and see whose signature 
is on the cheque that paid for it. It was paid for by 
cheque." 

"Quite so. But, my dear young woman, I am not a 
lawyer, and I am not interested in circumstantial evi- 
dence connected with vulgar intrigues. Please let the 
lawyers settle the question — if such a question ever 
arises." 

"You'd like an action for breach, then? Think it 
would look well and add to your reputation ? Think it 
would improve your wife's attempts at respectability?" 

The imitation child had departed now from Pandora 
Petkin and in its place showed a harridan and hag, a 
high-priestess of schemes, a thing of greedy plots and 
barefaced swindles. She looked ten years older in that 
second of time, sneering out in all her hard boldness at 
those who had shown her kindness, and openly threat- 
ening them. Mr. Maltowers rose at the mention of his 
wife's name, holding on to the back of his chair con- 
vulsively. Madame had stood petrified at the side 
ever since entering, but now swept forward with a little 
purring cry as though she feared for him. 
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"I think of nothing " began Ernest Maltowers, 

and then put his hand to his mouth as though choking. 

"But go— go " He stuttered helplessly and seemed 

unable to get his words out, clutching wildly at his* 
mouth and throat, his face grey and livid. 

"For God's sake go, and do your worst!" cried 
Marie. "Don't you see that he Is ill? Ring that bell 
— no, you shall do nothing for him." She laid her hus- 
band back in his chair, where he lay gasping, and rushed 
to press the electric bell, then seized Pandora by her 
shoulders ^and thrust her toward the door. "Do you 
want to be turned out?" she said. 

The adventuress, like all her kind, hated illness and 
was in positive terror of death. It was the one thing 
of which she had any fear, except her own old age. 
She needed no pressing, but whipping her white ermine 
coat about her shoulders, sped to the lift without a 
word. She was calculating hard as she fled. Towsy 
had evidently got a stroke; he would die; all the 
money would then be Roger's; she could manage 
Roger; he need not be "breached"; she was in luck 
after all: just like herl She played her clown part 
in a French comedy that night with extra vivacity on 
this account, without so much as a passing thought 
for the man and woman she had left behind in the 
showy hotel room face to face with Death. 

Maltowers was conveyed to his room by terrified 
waiters, in a state of stupor, and the summoned special- 
ist and the family doctor together confirmed Marie's 
darkest fears — a paraljrtic stroke with partial loss of 
speech. Every alleviation was tried which money 
could procure, but the case remained in extremis. The 
next day he was conveyed to a nursing home in Welbeck 
Street. For two days and nights Madame hardly so 
much as undressed or slept, although two nurses 
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watched continually and the doctor was on constant 
call. 

Then toward evening on the third day the patient 
seemed to wake a little from the livid and chop-fallen 
stupor into which he had sunk, and, working his stiff 
lips with difficulty, asked her the time and day. She 
replied delightedly. What could she do for him? 

"Fetch pen and paper," he said, getting the words 
out separately, at long intervals, and with a curious 
thick-tongued pronunciation very unlike his once suave 
fashion of speech. 

She brought these and sat by him, ready to tran- 
scribe what she imagined would be a wiU. 

"To Roger," he said. "Address it to him at the top 

— so. Now write, and if " He paused this time 

for so long that she thought he had again lost the power 
of speech; but he resumed again painfully, "And if I 
— cut your heart — it — is — for — love — of — ^you— 
both— Fifinella." 

She bowed to hide the tears that the old lover-name 
brought gushing to her eyes. Then he proceeded with 
his recital, slowly and painfully, now and again pro- 
nouncing his words with such difficulty that she had to 
stop him and ask him to repeat a syllable. 

"My son," began the letter. "When you read this 
I shall have passed away." 

"No, no," cried she, her face falling forward on to 
his hand. 

"Yes," he said gently; resuming, after a pause: 
"And what I write I must write quickly or not at all. 
I do it before God's Judgment Throne in Whom I be- 
lieve though I have never served." (He paused long 
and painfully for power to speak.) "I warn you, 
Roger, not to follow my example. When you came to 
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me a year ago I blew out the candles of your God* I 
pray you re-light them now and for ever. I brought 
you into the society of an evil woman. I pray you cast 
her off utterly, whatever it costs you. Have nothing 
whatever to do with her, or anything else vile. 

"I commit to your care your mother, my wife 
Marie." Again the scribe broke down; again the 
speaker went on remorselessly. "I ask you to guard 
her and care for her and lead her back to your God. 
Yes, yes 1" he cried, as she remonstrated brokenly, con- 
tinuing: "I led her away from goodness, before you 
were born. It is why you were born. I was most un- 
happily married to an invalid wife. I broke the Chris- 
tian law which thousands break daily, and — I broke my 
wife's heart." ("Yes, we must go on," he urged plain- 
tively. "It is my only hope.") "She died within two 
years of my great misdoing. You were then already 
born. What followed is worse. Neither I nor your 
mother troubled any longer about any law, human or 
divine, and simply pleased ourselves, involving others. 
. . . We did not marry for years after. You know 
what happened to yourself in consequence. With your 
present world-knowledge you can piece the rest to- 
gether. We married — too late. Then we sent for you, 
whether too late you alone can say and prove. I think 
not. Not too late, at least, for me to see, through you, 
my own fault. Not too late for you to save your 
mother from despair. May God bless you, Roger, and 
not forget the sorrow of a repentant man, who has 
been heavily punished for his heavy sin. 

"Your ever loving father, 

"Ernest Maltowers." 

The struggle at a signature was terribly pathedc, 
and the heavy scrawl that resulted was barely recog- 
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nisable except for the powerful back-hand of its gen- 
eral lines. 

When the letter was finished its author fell back 
exhausted, happily, perhaps, unconscious of the pain 
he had dealt to the woman who, in shame and tears, 
was obliged to write down the terrible words with her 
own hand. How terribly she was paying and had 
already paid for her early days of sin, only she knew, 
and this letter, the last terrible indictment, must be 
sent to her son in her own handwriting. But Marie 
Maltowers was a proud woman in the highest sense of 
the term. She had never shrunk from anything through 
lack of daring, and pride even now forbade her to 
even think of evading this sternest of all duties, just 
as she had never evaded any of the issues of her im- 
pulsive deeds, but had boldly gone forth to meet them 
and the gibes of her social enemies with a courage 
worthy of a greater crusade. She now quite deliber- 
ately and carefully sealed the letter with her own hands 
and locked it in her desk until such time as it became 
necessary to deliver it. Possibly this must be in per- 
son. The doctor had already advised sending for 
Roger, and he was due to arrive at any time. When 
he did arrive, the day after, Ernest Maltowers' own 
prophecy was fulfilled and he had passed away: quietly, 
in his stupor, without struggle or pain. An end as quiet 
as the strong fortitude with which he had borne his 
suffering of years. 

When Roger arrived he found his mother occupying 
rooms in the nursing home. She came forward to meet 
him, wearing the sweeping black robes of a widow, 
and flung herself on to his breast with the gesture of 
a stricken bird. The gauzy mantilla over her fair 
head clung against his coat. Everything looked very 
strange to him, and as he remained gently patting her 
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shoulder as she leant against him, his quick eyes 
travelled over the apartment, and with their usual light- 
ning-like rapidity took in every detail, all the while 
that he felt deeply the looming tragedy of it all^ 
Madame had spared no expense in the way of extrava- 
gant fantasy of mourning, and the walls of the room 
were actually hung with dark purple draperies from 
cornice to floor, making it look like a Spanish oratory 
and feel nearly as stuffy. A famous firm had executed 
this strange order at a few hours' notice, and provided 
various furnishings in the shape of black urns on ped- 
estals, and black and white medallions and all the 
pagan symbols which the commercial mind associates 
with death. There were miniature cypresses in ebony 
urns, and black floor<ushions. Roger called it stage- 
property in his own mind, and turned from it in disgust, 
yet could not fail to respect the grief of the poor 
woman who lay in his arms. He had sense enough to 
see that it was only Marie's way. Inside the death- 
chamber the same thing had been done, except that 
here the hangings were black, and upon a small ebony 
table were two wax candles unlighted. The dead man 
lay under a pall embroidered in black and silver, and 
the masses of exotics heaped all about him made the air 
heavy and sickly. 

"I want you to read a letter he wrote to you — ^the 
last thing he did, or was conscious of doing, " she 
whispered. "Then you will understand about those 
candles and see what it is I want you to do." 

He bowed. It was all so theatrical and strange, so 
clearly intended to be redolent of the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, and so painfully odorous of Oxford 
Street and "our furnishing department." 

Why couldn't his mother see it for herself? To him 
the poor dead man was degraded by all this costly 
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trickery from the furnishing emporium, made into a 
sort of cheap show by it. Death itself is so stately; 
it needs no upholstery. But of course she would never 
see.. It was part of her infinite weakness that was 
infinite charm that she would never see. She would 
go ardently on, imagining that to dress herself up as a 
Lady Abbess, and her house as a Spanish oratory, ex- 
pressed real grief, as perhaps, to her, it did. He put 
her gently aside. He was mortally afraid that she was 
wearing a rosary, ten to one in the wrong place : that 
is, not twisted round her left wrist, or slung from her 
belt, as it should be, but very likely round her neck, as 
an ornament. 

He now asked her for the letter, and she went to a 
big ivory casket and unlocked it, producing the en- 
velope, which she pressed into his hand, saying, 

"Read it here, duck, alone with him — and forgive me 
as I believe God will one day." 

With that she went sweeping and clanking from the 
room, all her silks and her beads proclaiming her sor- 
row. Yet at that moment she was not theatrical. She 
meant everything of those sad words with the whole 
of her being. 

Roger took the letter, and, quite unaffectedly, after 
the habit of his early training, went on his knees by 
the flower-heaped bedside to read it. When he had 
done so twice, he bowed his head amongst the tube- 
roses and Harrisii lilies: then rose up and kissed the 
dead man's hand. 

Marie waited outside, and after a while he went and 
called her to him. She re-entered slowly, her hands 
tightly clasped up high under her chin, her head and 
eyes drooping. 

"You are now my judge," she whispered. 



r 
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"He did not say that," The boy paused. "But he's 
given me a jolly big task to perform 1" 

"Do you forgive me?" 

"I am not asked to. Why will you put it so? You 
ought not to, you know. I've got a great deal to do and 
I must think." 

"Yes, yes, you must. I know. But you haven't done 
what he asked." She looked quickly across the rocwn 
in the direction of the ebony table. "I put matches 
there myself. Did you not understand?" 

"Understand what?" 

"That he wanted you to re-light some candles. It 
says so in the letter. Didn't you grasp it, dear ?" 

He stood looking at her with a curious kind of pity- 
ing enquiry which sat oddly on his young face, it was so 
searching and so old in knowledge. 

"It is you that do not understand," he said slowly. 
He seemed to see all at once why it was that she had 
made what she had of her own life and so many others. 
In spite of her gifts and talents she was incurably dull 
of real perception. She saw so far into life's depths 
and no farther. She had the fatal limitedness especially 
peculiar to musicians. In all things but her art she was 
shallow and a little dull, much duller than many a 
woman without a single talent. 

"Well, well, you read it hurriedly," she said. 

"No. I read it twice, every word of it." 

"But you haven't lighted the candles, Roger." 

"It will take years to do that," he said. 

She looked at him in such surprise, over the black- 
edged gossamer of her handkerchief, that he added, 

"Light them yourself, mother. I've got a lot more 
than that to do." 

It was the first time he had ever called her "mother," 
and he did not seem to be conscious of doing so now. 
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But it filled her with such a sudden sense of restored 
hope in the humble aim of winning his regard and for- 
giveness that she mechanically went across the room 
and struck a match. Holding its poised flame up high, 
she turned her veiled head swiftly to him and said im- 
ploringly, 

"Roger I" 

He went across the room. "Oh, if it pleases you," 
he said, and took the match from her and kindled the 
two lights; and as he extinguished the match, had to 
check himself in an instinctive movement of genuflec- 
tion, in his experience inseparable from the act of light- 
ing tall candles. 

"How silly 1" he said to himself, as he realised that 
this was no altar but a thing of upholsterers' hangings. 
"There is nothing to bow to." 

Marie had fallen on her knees at the little table, her 
veiled head in her hands, real sobs shaking her 
shoulders under the thin black. 

"There is nothing to bow to," said the stern, hard 
spirit of youth as it stood looking down at this pic- 
ture. What did she remind him of as she knelt there 
against the table under the candle-light? Yes — he 
recollected, it was a Spanish master's idea of a Magda- 
len in penitence that Sexton had once shown him at 
some gallery, a veiled, dark figure showing out of black 
glooms just like that, with just a gleam of golden hair 
visible to show what and whom it was intended for. 
It was a copy of a lunette from some altar-piece in 
Seville, he remembered. Spanish devotion had seen 
fit to make an altar of it. Here — ^well, here was no 
painting, but the real thing. Dared he say there was 
nothing to bow to ? 

He bent forward awkwardly and kissed the tip of his 
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mother^s car, but brokenly and eagerly, as a child 
kisses. Neither spoke. It was not necessary. 
• • • • • • 

Then followed, in two days' time, the pomp and 
circumstance which attends the burying of a great 
prince of finance: all the representations and deputa- 
tions and sideshows of sorrow which make funerals 
so snobbishly formidable. There were endless things 
to arrange, people to see, and formal points to settle. 

The interment — it takes such a lot of officialism to 
make burying an interment — ^was to be in the Isle of 
Wight, and there was all the heavy ceremonial of con- 
veyance of the body to this last quiet resting-place, 
and all the mournful "entertaining" of those who came 
down from town to attend it. Following on this came 
the reading of the will and the long, slow reign of the 
legal authorities. It was hardly until this moment 
that Roger realised that he was one of the richest 
young men in England. Even when he did so the fact 
hardly affected him, and he returned to Oxford deeply 
weighted by the biggest sense of moral responsibility 
a boy can ever have to bear. It had been laid upon 
him and he had accepted it without hesitation. 

Here, after all, was Sexton's teaching asserting itself 
over nature and heredity. Like Samuel he had heard 
a call, but it was not to rebuke an elder but to help a 
mother who, against him, was a child. And he had had 
the greatness to accept it, after all. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

AND so you thought you were going to get mar- 
ried that way ?" 

"Well, it's as good as most ways; and if the bride- 
groom 

"Oh, the bridegroom 1 The very last person one 
considers at a wedding, though admittedly one could 
not quite do without him. But, as you know, Rosa- 
mond, you must give up that silly habit of always de- 
ferring to George like this, or you'll render him un- 
endurable in the home. I am married and I know." 

"Oh yes, Angela, but you didn't marry someone you 
had always looked up to from childhood. I can't 
change like that. Jack and you are different. Besides, 
I wanted a quiet wedding myself. I'm hardly out of 
mourning, and we live in rooms; and now mother has 
turned so against it, it seemed the only thing to do." 

"Rooms don't matter in the least, my dear child, so 
long as you have a decent relation in the world to hire 
a hotel for you. As for mourning, it doesn't count 
against a wedding, like the Sundays in Lent over-ride 
the fasting. You know that as well as I do. And poor 
dear mother is really too silly to make herself so huffy 
over this affair, which, after all, concerns you more 
than anybody else, and is hardly a calamity, even from 
her point of view, one would think I" 

"It ought not to be." 

"Certainly not. Yours will be what is called a most 
respectable marriage. George is innately respectable. 

297 
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He is nice and a dear and very good, and decently well- 
off, and devoted to you, and I really don't know what 
more she wants I She seems to think that you and I 
inherited or grew a certain amount of good looks for 
no other purpose than to secure sensational matri- 
monial catches, with no sort of regard to what sort of 
creatures these happened to be, and so long as they 
were something that sounded well in a drawing-room 
afternoon-tea conversation, they could be infants or 
Methuselahs for all she cared. When Jack came 
courting me I used to get quite worried, and sum his 
points up on the fingers of one hand, and say to my- 
self, *How will he sound? Does he read well? Will 
he be trumps ?' I decided to take him, anyhow, for him- 
self ; but luckily he also turned out to be trumps, and 
mother was satisfied. Now to return to this affair of 
yours — did you really think you would carry it off in 
a foggy church at nine o'clock in the morning, and rush 
off at once without speaking to a single soul except some 
sneezing verger? Because I'm glad I heard of it in 
time, if you did I" 

"Well, it was to have been very quiet. But I know 
you think differently." 

"Rather, my dear child, and you will live to thank 
me for it." 

Angela Tomlin, otherwise Mrs. Jack Tomlin, and 
Rosamond's only sister, had hurried up from Hamp- 
shire on receiving the news of her forthcoming wed- 
ding, in the frank and ardent desire to save it from 
social calamity. For she had suddenly heard from 
Mrs. Way that that lady so strongly disapproved of 
the marriage, that she was betaking herself off for a 
stay with relatives in Cornwall until such time as it 
should be over. The widow had arrived at this de- 
cision after many bridlings and shakings of her head, 
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clearings of her throat, and snapping of her eyes, 
which quite convinced not only her neighbours but also 
herself that her motive was parental displeasure, 
though, as a matter of fact, her decision had more to 
do with the difficulty of conducting a wedding after her 
own heart from first-floor lodgings, than from any very 
deeply-rooted opposition to the marriage itself. 

So Angela had rushed up to town, a genial and good- 
looking young matron, determined to prevent her only 
sister's wedding from looking like what she described 
as a "limping runaway." Prosperity and domestic hap- 
piness had put more plump flesh on to Angela than her 
name suggested, and she rustled about Rosamond's 
rooms in noisy glace silk, making practical suggestions 
with an untiring energy and good humour which was 
both wholesome and cheering. She only inherited from 
her parent a passion for social correctitude and a ten- 
dency to cover white satin with guipure lace; all her 
other characteristics were those of her philosophic 
father, except that she was never, by any chance, bored. 

She was often, in these days, a little scandalised. For 
instance, when she found out the little plot about the 
sneezing verger, and also the fact that her sister was 
to be married by licence and not by banns. 

"What 1 call yourself a Churchwoman and then de- 
liberately knock over her rule when you are going to 
get married?" she cried. "I'm surprised at you. Of 
course you'll have banns, and when they are called we'll 
fix up the ceremony properly too." 

So it came about that the Black Sheep were all set 
quivering and chattering by suddenly hearing the banns 
called out for "George Joshua Pencraft, bachelor, and 
Rosamond Alison Way, spinster, both of this parish," 
and at once sat up and demanded to be allowed to come 
to the festivities, as everyone knew they would. 
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"If they come I don't know what George will say," 
pleaded the bride. "He wanted to have it all absolutely 
quiet and simple." 

"I know," said Angela Tomlin. "That's what I've 
come to rescue it from. I guessed it would be like that 
when I realised who it was you were marrying. For 
you never do know what those ultra-religious men will 
do in the case of a wedding, except that they will make 
it horrible for all concerned if left to themselves. They 
will try to carry it out in the most musty, hole-and- 
corner fashion — ^by special licence in an Archbishop's 
drawing-room for preference, with holland covers on 
all the furniture and nobody else up — and they will pay 
any sum in order to avoid a decent show. But I've 
come all the way from Hampshire to see that this show 
is decent, and not a sort of nun taking the veil, mixed 
with a funeral breakfast, with costumes designed by 
Fra Filippo Lippi looking just like drowned rats. It's 
no good saying you're going to make a wedding simple 
and Early English — weddings aren't simple ; marriage 
isn't, and it was quite as complicated in Early England, 
I haven't the least doubt — and you only succeed in mak- 
ing it deplorable, and everybody looks pink-nosed and 
damp, and there's a prevailing misty impression that 
there's something wrong somewhere; hidden bigamy, 
or lunacy in the family, or something, if not tempera- 
ments or tuberculosis in the contracting parties I These 
very solemn weddings always make me feel as though 
someone had roused me in the middle of the night to 
make me eat cold fish. Mediaevalism is all very well, 
but it must be kept within bounds, and it's out of place 
at a marrying." 

So Mrs. Tomlin had her own way, and by putting up 
herself, her child, nurse, and attendant husband at a 
North London hotel, managed to have the affair con- 
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ducted from there in such pleasant style that Mrs. Way, 
in distant Cornwall, must have sighed a little when she 
read the account of it in the London magazines, and 
wished that she had, after all, taken this opportunity to 
wear the toque of Parma violets. Mrs. Tomlin's own 
little girl acted as Rosamond's one bridesmaid, and was 
only allowed to be Early English enough to wear a 
wreath of white roses ; later on she further proved her- 
self to be so, by eating too much at the breakfast, so 
that some of George Pencraft's programme was carried 
out. 

Mrs. Tomlin singled out Conway Spurshawe to act 
as best man, not only because he was usually dressed 
as one in a pale grey suit and buttonhole, but also be- 
cause by the following week he would automatically 
become his, the bridegroom's, brother-in-law, Susan 
having at last consented to take her "slave of the lamp'* 
for better or for worse. Pi'obably the coming changes 
in her brother's home had much to do with this de- 
cision, which robs it of wild romance; but Conway 
was a man quite willing to take his gifts as the gods 
chose to present them, and as he thus secured his 
earthly paradise, he was not deeply concerned with 
causes and motives. 

Susan was to be married and to move into her new 
home by the time George and Rosamond returned from 
their honejmioon ; and as, in her case, there was no 
bustling Angela Tomlin to see that she was not mediae- 
val, she was going to have her wedding as quietly and 
as Puritanically as she chose. 

As best man Mr. Spurshawe was a gorgeous figure, 
with a huge buttonhole of tuberoses and carnations, 
over which his bulbous face and well-brilliantined mous- 
tache shone proudly and importantly. He could not 
swing his shoulders, as they were too like those of a 
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hock-bottle, so he goi his strut into his hips instead, 
and fairly wiggled his coat-tails as he danced about the 
church on George's wedding-day. 

There was one point upon which Sexton was too 
adamant even for the good-humoured management of 
Mrs. Tomlin, and that was the time and place of the 
ceremony. He insisted upon its being a nuptial mass, 
which usually takes place at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and its being celebrated in the side-chapel where 
the carved portrait of Rosamond made the central 
figure of the reredos. Mrs. Tomlin, plump, well- 
dressed, good-looking, philosophic, threw up her hands 
at this, but perforce agreed, feeling that a prospective 
brother-in-law with such notions was extraordinarily 
respectable, and would read very well in a letter to the 
Church Times; and so was not to be socially despised. 
Besides, she had got her point, long argued for, for 
a brief reception at her hotel, and so could afford to 
be yielding over the earlier, and less important (to her) 
part of the affair. 

It was a wonderful moment for George Pencraft 
when he actually led to the altar the girl whose lovely 
face had smiled down from it ever since those days in 
the warehouse, when Roger had said, "It might make 
you too much want to kiss it for a church." The same 
lovely girl-face and bent head under a veil was his own 
now, and free and generous offering to atone for the 
hopes and ideals he had missed. She, too, saw a little 
new Jerusalem on earth opening out before her, in a 
Georgian house in Kentish Town, with the trains going 
past the front garden railings, and the bell of St. 
Titus's marking out the hours of her days. Bliss is so 
portable a thing, and can be carried anywhere like 
hand-luggage; and like hand-luggage cannot be fixed 
in any one spot. 
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At Angela's hotel they found a cheery crowd await- 
ing them in the hired reception-rooms, which were, as 
usual, very hot and very much over-crowded with 
saddle-backed furniture and mezzotint pictures of 1820 
girls in gardens, having tiffs with their lovers, in very 
unkind parody of Marcus Stone. Quantities of flowers 
and palms in pots filled up the remaining air, and there 
was a thick white drugget over the already thick carpets, 
which made people feel as if they were walking on 
blankets. The settled smell of dinner and cigars which 
never leaves hotels for one instant, however good the 
ventilation, permeated the odour of tuberoses and lilies 
brought in by the guests, whom George and Rosamond 
stood to receive in the usual way. 

Lady Mona floated up the stairs like a faded lily- 
petal, and smiled wanly at them from her drooping 
height. 

"Bless you, poor dears," she said sweetly. "You 
know my views on domesticity, and how fearfully I 
should be bored to be doing what you are, but luckily 
we all have different destinies to fulfil, and no doubt 
your skeleton-grips are both of that family roof-tie 
order. Since she refused to be Perdita, and go on the 
stage, I have always said that dear Rosamond was 
the descendant of some lovely mediaeval person who 
embroidered things in towers for a knight who went to 
the wars ; but you, George Pencraft, have always puz- 
zled me. Obviously, you know, you seemed a monk, 
but this dreadful tendency of yours to get married or 
bring up other people's sons as your own, just like a 
real Papa, has always contradicted the strain. Now I 
see in a flash what you actually are — ^you arc William 
Penn, or some such Quaker worthy, who only by chance 
happens to have fallen under Catholic influence in this 
Oxford-waved century. You are really a Quaker at 
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heart, and have the same incurable penchant for getting 
married which belongs to all Protestants and Jews, 
owing to the polygamist example of the patriarchs. 
Dear man, may this plunge into domestic dulness be a 
really successful one for you 1" 

"Thanks so much," said the bridegroom. "And I 
daresay you're right. All the earlier Pencrafts were 
Quakers, so I don't so much expect to be bored as to 
bore." He glanced with affectionate apology at his 
rosy bride. 

^^She won't mind," said Lady Mona. "She sat so 
long in her high tower, like Elaine, doing that horrid 
heraldic-work, gone mad with symbolism — at least her 
forbear did — ^that she will call you her *lord' and be 
quite amenable and saintly at home ; you'll see. I like 
to have a few of those women about the world because 
they make doing one's duty ornamental, and it is usually 
such a very hideous performance with iron-capped heels 
and scraped-back hair and turn-down hats, isn't It? 
Mrs. George makes me believe that Raphael's Grand 
Ducal Madonna is not an imaginative dream after all, 
but a living possibility." With which jumble of pat- 
ronages and compliments the graceful lady passed on. 

Her place was immediately taken by Mr. Sumpster, 
whose eternal "What for?" expression was greatly ac- 
centuated as he offered his congratulations to the bride. 
He did not exactly ask her the question, but it gleamed 
in his restless, glittering little eyes and highly-raised 
arches of eyebrows, which were like two black cater- 
pillars cur^ring their backs for a wriggling and deter- 
mined walk. He was at this moment in high feather 
himself, having been appointed to a Canonry by a grate- 
ful Treasury, for no other feat than the publication of 
a standard work denying the doctrine of the Trinity. 
For the first time in his life he did not say "What for?" 
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when this reward was offered to him ; he even accepted 
It with exemplary obedience and without a single ques- 
tion. In his desire for office he was entirely orthodox. 
To-day, in his new character as a Canon of the Church 
of England, he wore an expression of comparatively 
blank benignancy, and almost appeared to be giving 
the couple his blessing, only that the Government then 
in office would have considered this too sacerdotal in 
one of their puppets. So he pawed and patted their 
hands instead, and said, 

"All my best wishes to both — if they matter at all. 
Why should they? People get married without con- 
sulting other people's wishes, so why expect to rake 
'em in afterwards, eh? Rather a fraud, ypu nuptial 
heroes and heroines. We've all got to congratulate you 
on something we daren't so much as express an opinion 
on till it's all done. Hey ? And congratulations aren't 
fair opinions. What's the good of an opinion unless 
it's contrary to something else. Hey?" 

Miss Wrahgley was amongst the guests, though she 
regarded marriage as the lowest depths of feeble folly 
to which a woman could sink, who might be so much 
better occupied out in some noisy outer arena, fighting 
and elbowing many men, instead of dwelling at home 
to coddle one. She continually deplored the utter 
feebleness of her own sex, which so persistently mis- 
understood its mission of self-assertion and abuse, and 
thus contributed to the weakening of the world's fibres. 
So she smiled at Rosamond with infinitely superior pity, 
and told her she had always expected something of the 
kind, which was rather stupid of her, for naturally so 
had everybody else. A face like Rosamond's inevit- 
ably suggested a bridal veil and wreath to the dullest 
imagination. So, after a few curt words, the warlike 
Joan pressed on through the crowd, eager for a squab- 
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ble with Dr. Sumpstcr on the subject of should women 
occupy prelatical office in the Church of England: a 
topic on which she found this up-to-date and daring 
free-lance singularly orthodox, old-fashioned, and nar- 
row. Retiring together under a picture of an Empire 
lady spurning a disconsolate and rather weak-legged 
lover in a shady garden, they fell to, hanuner and 
tongs, and thoroughly derided each other's propaganda, 
till they were both scarlet in the face and breathless; 
when Angela Tomlin, large, glace-clad and lace-yoked, 
came and separated them, and sent them in different 
directions to help to hand round iced cofiee. She had 
a summary way with opinionated people at her parties. 
Conway Spurshawe came bustling up through the chat- 
tering crowd with several telegrams on a tray, his curls 
on end, and his round eyes shining, enjoying himself 
immensely. To his childlike mind any occasion which 
allowed him to wear a very big buttonhole and drink 
fizzy beverages was earthly bliss. 

George took the telegrams and read them rapidly — 
the usual congratulations — ^but one caused his face to 
shine especially. It bore the simple message, 

"Dear old Sexton, dear old Rosamond, all my love. 
— Roger." 

A present had come from the same source, but this 
pretty thought was especially welcome at such a time, 
and far more valuable than any gift. After all that 
had passed it seemed a singularly felicitous touch, and 
completed the happiness of the two who received it. 

Amongst the gifts was a rather strange one from 
Youill. It consisted simply of a big photographic en- 
largement, heavily framed, of the immortal Arethusa 
burgeoning forth over her rockery and flowers. 

Father le Roche, his double spectacles beaming over 
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a cup of iced coffee which he was stirring, came strolling 
up once, and said, 

"You two nice people don't need me to say anything 
of a formal nature, and if I congratulate anybody, you 
know, it is myself. When the two most creditable 
specimens in all one's flock — the nicest man and the 
nicest girl — decide to get married to one another, one 
is really in luck oneself. You two wonderful things 
ought to make a fine art of life, and unless I am much 
mistaken, you will do so. It is the secret of happiness, 
after all" 

Thus George and Rosamond were sent away from 
the hotel reception to their Welsh Coast honeymoon, 
with the love and benedictions of all the "sheep" 
bleating sociably in their ears, having found the ulti- 
mate secret of life for themselves and envying none; 
though their Eden might be bounded by the sawdust 
arches and the Campanile of the Islington cattle- 
market in a material sense, in another it soared up 
straight to the sky. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IT is not given to every woman," wrote the frank 
spirit of Marie de Sales to her son, ^^to see a 
ghost. But to fewer still is it given to be a ghost — 
and know that you haunt. Yet such am I. Here in 
the dying golden decay of autumn, under a grey sky, 
in the tree-shadowed stillnesses of Maltowers Place, 
I meet myself that used to be ; and here others will meet 
me in the days to come, when the great round boles of 
the beeches are silver, mottled with goldy green, in the 
clear low light of All Souls Eve, and make themselves 
into a big church aisle with decorated pillars. From 
under the great curtains of passion-flower creeper hung 
with blood-red berries pendant in the utter stillness, 
will pass before stranger eyes the vision of a woman 
who was always half a Banshee, and who sinned with 
her Banshee soul and human body, and only woke up 
to face the things that finally matter — ^too late, at the 
call of her boy son. • . . Actually to-morrow this old 
place will be full of coarse, noisy people who will see 
nothing of all this, because all the men will have hats 
at the back of their heads, and all the women will have 
lorgnettes and walk on their heels. And those people 
never see anything that isn't ticketed by an auctioneer 
or shouted in their ears. Here most things will be so 
ticketed or bellowed. Everything is put up for sale, 
just because everything is so full of memories that it 
talks aloud of itself, and I cannot live alone in a talk- 
ing-house. The sun-cracked decoration on the tower 
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balconies, and the last beam of evening light through 
the coloured glass of the windows that you hated so 
when you first came, sings a solemn, faint song of the 
days that are long past. Perhaps it will make itself 
audible even to those newest of new people, just in 
drifting half-heard cadences, on late summer evenings 
when the air is quite still, and the sea has hardly a ripple 
on it. It will rattle its windows when there is no wind 
to the chink of champagne glasses from supper-parties 
of twenty and thirty years ago, and modern people who 
are trying to sing modern songs will be interrupted by 
strains from Waldteuf ePs waltzes floating in from by- 
gone revelries. And I, and all that I did here, will 
obsess them, so that they think they see me, in a striped 
muslin frock and high heels, and a couple of long curls 
on one shoulder and a rose at my ear. A scent of Rus- 
sian violets will float past them with the vision. You 
see I flatter myself I Even in penitence I am romantic. 
My *mea culpa^ is said before the mirror. . , . 

"You say you will and can exorcise these fancies? 
Ah no, not even you, so shortly to be a. priest, can do 
that for me, beloved. Be satisfied that you have 
driven away the Banshee from your tiresome mother 
and called her out and up to the heights of your own 
endeavours. Or at least to try to follow you from 
afar. Roger, you came to us straight from the altar 
that we had forgotten and called us both back again 
without knowing what you were doing. George Pen- 
craft could not have planned a more subtle revenge 
had he tried, than to take my neglected child and make 
of him what he made of you, so that I and my dear 
one were willing to sacrifice everything to you — even 
our pride, the hardest thing of all. He has gone first, 
and with him has gone my youth, which had already 
stayed so long beyond its time. My masseuse takes 
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great care of my face still, and my maid guards my 
every hair like a watch-dog; yet all the same, as I look 
in the glass I see myself somehow vaguely crumpling 
and my skin falling into fine lines, and a whitish sur- 
face on the blonde of my hair; and my eyes are very 
tired, and my steps drag. It is like when the sun goes 
down very suddenly after a long brilliant day, and some- 
one calls you in a serious voice from playing a child's 
game. I believe I go about looking somehow surprised, 
Roger. This new world into which you have drawn me 
is full of astonishment. But I would not change it for 
any other. I want to do what you want, my son. 
After him who is gone, I love you best in all the world; 
and, as I loved him, beyond myself. Which is saying 
much for a very selfish woman. 

" 'That gold-thirsty girl,' as Trelawny once called 
Pandora, was one of my eye-openers. That she should 
have followed you to Oxford and tried to *rush' you 
into a marriage, and then, after your quarrel, brought 
an action against you, amazed even me, who am used 
to the adventures of Bohemia. But I think my own 
old Bohemia was less grasping than the one of to-day: 
it was more out for gaiety and less for greed. It 
wrecked souls just as much, but at least not so much on 
the rock of avarice, which is surely one degree worse 
than sensuality? One remembers that Magdalene was 
forgiven where Judas could have no pity. 

"I wonder, by the bye, if you ever heard why it all 
ended in smoke and the action was stopped by an in- 
junction ? You must have seen in the papers the other 
day how Pandy married a young peer-ling at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and how all her clothing, 
even to her shoes and lingerie, was described and illus- 
trated in the London journals. So she has now really 
attained greatness. When nothing about one's per- 
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sonal belongings, even a corset, remains undescribed, 
that is so. Just when her revenge on you was due this 
wandering and coroneted youth crossed her path, I 
believe, and as he has particularly strait-laced rela- 
tions she was obliged to counter her move to make room 
for a bigger one, and so win a very big game indeed. 
You will say I am gossiping spitefully. So I am. I 
would not be me if I didn't — in the circumstances. 

"I sometimes think, Roger, that that girl's mania for 
money was the real cause of your renouncing your 
poor father's fortune after all. That, and I suppose 
the idea connected with it, that it had (as you sup- 
posed) once bought my honour. I promise that I will 
never allude to this again, but this once I do want 
to say solemnly and finally, that you are wrong if you 
have ever thought that of me. I love the good things 
of this world, but I love love more, and always have 
done. I loved your father, as my present break-up 
shows, and the fact that he was a rich man was only 
a chance. But you are right to do as you have done, 
and give it all up and take up your chosen work as a 
priest and make your expiation — for others. You are 
a wonderful thing to me, Roger, because I caonot un- 
derstand you at all. I feel like that hen in the story 
whose chicken could swim on a big lake. I can cluck 
at the edge of the bank, but I cannot follow. I wonder 
shall I ever dare to swim ? Perhaps I had better not 
try, but just stay here on the bank praising my unex- 
pected swan from afar. A woman whose only son 
attaches himself to a Community must be content to 
preen her feathers from the hen-house wall. . . . 
What is it at your beloved St. Titus that has made its 
precepts triumph all along the line? Why should a 
church in Islington be too much for me and all my dar- 
ing of the long years? George Pencraft will get his 
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wish fulfilled far and away beyond his hopes. I can 
see you in the future, Father Roger de Sales, with 
your genius, which you got from me, and your good- 
ness, which you got from him, making you into a great 
and notable man after his own heart, and thus re- 
lighting those candles for him. 

"Here is some gossip which is not spiteful — ^your 
Sexton has got a new Samuel to rear for the temple 
service, but this time at the bald and wriggling stage, 
and this time quite indisputably his own. This will 
keep him busy, and prevent him walking off with you 
again, as I have every reason to suppose he would love 
to do I Dear lad, though I may sound pensive, I re- 
joice. High dreams ahead make a pageant of emo- 
tion to those who will only follow courageously. Fm 
going to the pageant. 

"Yours always devotedly, 

"Marie.'^ 
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